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PREFACE 


The  work  on  this  report  went  through  a  number  of  phases 
during  the  last  six  months.  On  January  25,  1977,  a  meeting 
of  representatives  from  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission, 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  Department,  the  South  Asian 
Canadian  Community,  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General 
was  convened  to  discuss  the  racial  situation  in  Toronto  and 
its  environs  as  it  affected  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Community. 
The  Attorney  General  chaired  the  meeting. 

As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  it  was  decided  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  a  further  meeting  should  be  held.  However,  in 
order  to  make  that  meeting  more  meaningful,  he  suggested  that 
each  Asian  Community  leader  present  at  the  meeting  might  out¬ 
line  the  problems  his  community  faces  and  also  their 
thoughts  and  ideas  on  possible  remedies  in  writing.  He 
emphasized  that  by  identifying  the  problem  areas  together 
with  the  appropriate  agencies  through  which  they  might  be 
addressed,  the  community  would  provide  him  with  a  better 
opportunity  to  invite  the  Ministers  and  other  officials  res¬ 
ponsible  for  administering  the  agencies  so  identified  to 
assist  in  the  problem  identification  and  solution  seeking 
process.  He  also  requested  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  to  co-ordinate  the  receipt  of  any  written  memoranda. 


II 


A  follow  up  meeting  of  the  representatives  from  various 
South  Asian  organizations  who  had  attended  the  meeting  with 
the  Attorney  General  was  held  on  February  12,  1977,  at  the 
initiative  of  Indian  Immigrant  Aid  Services  to  discuss  the 
course  of  action  to  be  taken  before  meeting  with  the  Attorney 
General  again.  It  was  decided  at  that  meeting  that  a  unified 
approach  be  adopted  in  presenting  written  notes  about  the 
concerns  of  the  community  and  suggested  remedies. 

Accordingly,  in  mid-February,  I  was  asked  by  the  Indian 
Immigrant  Aid  Services  on  behalf  of  itself  and  various  other 
organizations  to  assist  all  those  who  wished  to  share  their 
concerns  with  the  Attorney  General  by  preparing  a  draft 
submission  on  their  behalf,  concentrating  mainly  on  racial 
violence.  They  agreed  to  provide  secretarial  assistance  and 
other  administrative  services. 

At  a  very  early  stage  of  my  investigation  it  was  discovered 
that  not  all  organizations  were  represented  at  the  January 
meeting  with  the  Attorney  General.  Equally,  there  were  a 
number  of  concerned  citizens  in  the  South  Asian  Community 
who  did  not  belong  to  any  organized  group  but  had  a  valuable 
contribution  to  make.  Moreover,  It  was  realized  that  the 
issue  of  racial  violence  could  not  be  treated  in  isolation 
from  other  related  issues  and  without  a  detailed  examination 
of  principles  and  public  policies  relating  to  race  relations. 
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In  order  to  have  a  strong  impact  on  the  problems  of  the 
South  Asian  Community,  the  document  had  to  be  more  compre¬ 
hensive.  It  had  to  involve  the  entire  South  Asian  Community 
as  far  as  possible. 

The  Honourable  Roy  McMurtry,  the  Attorney  General,  welcomed 
this  approach  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  assured  me 
that  the  report  would  be  studied  with  interest  when  it 
appeared.  He  also  communicated  this  to  the  South  Asian  Com¬ 
munity  leaders . 

To  produce  a  document  of  this  nature  without  adequate  re¬ 
sources  was  an  uphill  task,  but  it  had  to  be  done.  I  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  positive  response  I  received  from  all 
quarters  In  carrying  out  my  task. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  when  a  South  Asian  in  Canada 
writes  something  about  his  own  community,  he  or  she  is 
vulnerable  to  criticism  from  non  South  Asians  on  the  grounds 
of  possible  subjectivity.  However,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  a  non  South  Asian  writer  will  be  less  subjective. 

Since  I  belong  to  the  South  Asian  Community  and  at  the  same 
time  have  studied  and  worked  at  various  levels  In  the  West 
for  nearly  thirteen  years,  I  think  I  have  been  able  to  be 
fair  in  my  assessment  and  analysis. 
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As  it  stands  today,  this  document  takes  the  form  of  a  report 
in  which  the  concerns  of  the  South  Asian  Community  are  ana¬ 
lysed  and  interpreted.  The  findings  are  reported  together 
with  policy  recommendations. 

This  report  originated  at  the  grass  roots  level  and  its 
contents  were  approved  by  the  Community  before  its  submission. 
A  report  of  this  nature  has  more  far  reaching  policy  impli¬ 
cations  than  one  which  is  as  usual  imposed  on  society  by  the 
Government  from  the  top. 

No  precise  parallel  can  perhaps  be  found  for  an  investigation 
of  this  nature  but  there  is  a  first  time  for  everything.  The 
South  Asian  Community  responded  quickly  to  the  Government's 
request.  I  on  my  part  have  produced  the  report  with  very 
limited  resources  but  I  think  in  the  spirit  and  with  the 
'integrity'  of  the  genuninely  concerned  citizen.  The  report 
should  be  judged  as  it  deserves  to  be  judged  on  its  merits 
alone . 

Once  that  has  been  said,  it  remains  only  to  add  that  I  have 
had  much  co-operation  from  the  Government  especially  from 
the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission.  I  offer  them  my  sincere  thanks. 

The  initiation  and  completion  of  this  report  represent  the 
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interest  and  assistance  of  many  people.  There  are  in  fact 
so  many  that  it  is  difficult  to  list  all  and  it  would  be 
invidious  to  name  only  a  few.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  all  of  them. 

I  accept  full  responsibility  for  any  errors  or  deficiencies 
that  may  appear  in  the  interpretation  of  events  and  in  my 
analysis  or  conclusions. 


October  30,  1977 


Bhausaheb  Ubale 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1.  General  Concern 

"In  Toronto,  in  recent  months,  the  number  of  attacks  on 
South  Asian  Canadians  has  increased  without  precedent,  and 
the  violence  of  these  attacks  has  escalated.  Nearly  half 
the  complaints  received  by  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  past  year  have  concerned  racial  problems" 
says  a  spokesman  of  the  Commission. 

This  statement  by  the  OHRC  reflects  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  faced  by  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Community. 
Furthermore  the  intensity  of  racial  violence  has  created 
fear,  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  a  great  deal  of  racial  ten¬ 
sion  among  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Community. 

Antipathy  towards  South  Asian  Canadians  has  also  been  mani¬ 
fested  in  discriminatory  practices  in  employment.  More  than 
60  per  cent  of  South  Asian  Canadians  are  professionals  and 
technocrats.  Their  mere  presence  at  the  Canadian  port  of 
entry  saves  Canada  millions  of  dollars  which  Canada  would 
have  otherwise  had  to  spend  on  looking  after  and  educating 
a  population  of  this  size.  In  other  words,  they  constitute 
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a  productive  asset  to  Canada  acquired  without  any  investment 
and  ready  to  make  a  productive  contribution  to  the  economy 
at  once.  Unfortunately,  artificial  barriers  have  been 
created  against  them  in  one  form  or  another. 

Under  the  existing  immigration  procedure.  South  Asian  Cana¬ 
dian  immigrants  like  others  are  selected  by  Canadian  missions 
abroad  on  the  basis  of  their  education  and  the  demand  for 
their  skills  in  Canada.  Yet,  when  they  land  on  Canadian 
soil  they  are  demeaned  by  being  employed  in  inferior  jobs 
unworthy  of  their  talents  or  are  subjected  to  prolonged 
unemployment . 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  situation  is  equally  distur¬ 
bing.  Ontario  is  a  multicultural  and  multiracial  province. 
Every  third  inhabitant  of  the  province  is  neither  British 
nor  French  by  origin.  We  have  living  here  representatives 
of  some  70  ethno-cultural  groups  of  people  from  every  con¬ 
tinent  and  people  of  every  race.  This  makes  up  the  Canadian 
Mosaic.  One  would  have  thought  that  Canadian  educational 
policy  would  reflect  this  multicultural  make  up  of  society. 

Unfortunately,  this  cultural  and  racial  diversity  is  deter¬ 
iorating  into  divisions  and  conflict.  After  two  stabbing 
incidents  involving  non-white  and  white  students  in  the 
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summer  of  1975  in  Toronto,  a  study  commissioned  by  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  criticised  teachers  in  one  area 
for  ignoring  racial  slurs  and  not  taking  action  even  when 
students  showed  up  with  knives  and  chains.  Another  report 
revealed  that  many  teachers  and  principals  were  resisting 
multi-cultural  programs.  A  study  by  Janet  Rosenstock  and 
Dennis  Adair  showed  that  60  per  cent  of  the  students  have 
some  negative  feelings  about  people  of  South  Asian  origin. 

They  said  "talking  about  physical  assaults  on  East  Indians 
has  become  a  pastime  among  some  teenagers  in  Ontario  schools." 

However,  the  nature  of  the  violence  and  discrimination,  and 
the  numerous  forms  they  take  make  it  difficult  to  define 
them  in  precise  statistical  terms.  Moreover,  very  few 
cases  are  reported  in  the  media  or  to  law  enformcement 
agencies . 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  two  factors  is  that  the  public 
at  large  tends  to  underestimate  the  grave  effects  that  such 
violence  or  discrimination  have  on  the  South  Asian  Community 
in  particular  and  Canadian  Society  in  general.  Moreover, 
policy  makers  very  often  treat  these  acts  as  isolated  inci¬ 
dents  and  accordingly  contemplate  only  temporary  preventive 


1.  Janet  Rosenstock  and  Dennis  Adair;  "Multiracism 
in  the  Classroom",  A  survey  of  Inter-racial  Attitudes  in 
Ontario  Schools. 
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measures  to  deal  with  them.  Unfortunately,  the  antipathy 
towards  South  Asians  goes  much  deeper  than  isolated  racial 
attacks.  It  is  related  to  Canadian  economic  conditions, 
attitudes,  assumptions  and  intentions.  This  calls  for  wide 
ranging  policy  reforms  to  protect  the  interests  of  minority 
groups  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the  social,  cultural 
and  economic  development  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
intensity  of  violence  and  the  extent  of  discrimination  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  prevailing  apathy  on  the  part  of  policy 
makers  on  the  other,  lead  to  frustration  and  resentment 
within  the  South  Asian  Community. 

Such  breakdowns  of  mutual  trust  between  the  Government  and 
minority  groups  is  harmful,  both  in  the  short-term  and  in 
the  long  term.  In  the  long  run,  the  ultimate  result  may  be 
the  creation  of  a  conf lict-prone  society  where  racial  tension 
and  violence  may  override  racial  harmony  and  socio-economic 
progress.  Hence,  it  is  only  by  discussing  racial  issues 
calmly  and  openly  and  by  framing  suitable  programs  to  deal 
with  racial  violence  and  discrimination  that  we  can  hope  to 
eliminate  this  cancer  from  Canadian  society  in  the  foreseeable 
future . 

1.2.  Main  Aim  of  this  Report 

The  main  aim  of  this  report,  therefore,  is  to  investigate  the 
concerns  and  experiences  of  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Community 
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relating  to  racial  issues.  However,  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  this  is  not  a  document  intended  to  contain  a 
catalogue  of  complaints  by  the  South  Asian  Community  but  is 
presented  rather  as  a  discussion  of  problems  and  policies. 

It  aims  to  provide  a  useful  basis  for  a  constructive  and  in¬ 
formed  debate  about  the  role  that  public  policy  should  perform 
in  absorbing  the  South  Asian  and  other  minority  groups  in 
the  kind  of  new  society  Canadians  wish  to  create  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children.  The  basic  concerns  of  South 
Asians  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  other  Canadians; 
a  decent  home  at  a  fair  price,  steady  income  for  the  bread¬ 
winner  from  a  job  appropriate  to  his  skills,  and  a  good 
education  and  fair  opportunities  for  their  children,  together 
with  the  building  of  a  better  Canadian  Society. 

They  would  like  to  be  treated  fairly  and  equally  and  to 
enter  into  the  mainstream  of  Canadian  national  life.  This  is 
what  South  Asians  want  for  themselves  and  even  more  for  their 
children.  It  is  hoped  that  a  fair  society  will  encourage 
them  to  seek  these  objectives  and  to  recognize  both  their 
rights  and  their  responsibilities  in  helping  to  create  a 
harmonious  Canada. 

The  concerns  felt  by  the  South  Asian  Community  and  the 
analysis  presented  in  this  document  should  be  viewed  from 
that  angle.  This  document  is  more  policy  oriented  and  less 
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complaint  oriented.  This  is  because  it  assumes  that  a 
certain  amount  of  racism  exists  in  Canadian  society. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  casual  reader  of  daily  newspapers,  that 
this  is  so.  Canadian  racial  attitudes  and  practices  are 
increasingly  the  subject  of  discussion  and  debate.  Public 
meetings,  conferences  and  workshops  are  continually  being 
held  to  discuss  the  problem  of  prejudice  and  discrimination 
in  Canadian  life.  This  emergence  of  public  concern  is  not 
accidental;  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  at  least  a 
few  racist  groups  do  exist  in  Canadian  society  and  that  more 
subtle  and  less  overt  but  nevertheless  quite  definite  racist 
feelings  are  quite  widespread.  The  records  of  the  complaints 
received  by  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  relating  to 
racial  violence  and  to  discrimination  serve  as  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  widespread  racial  violence 
and  discrimination  in  Ontario  In  general  and  Toronto  in 
particular . 

1.3-  The  Scope  of  this  Report 

It  is  important  to  point  out  at  the  outset  that  the  main 
thrust  of  this  report  Is  to  map  out  the  main  area  of  concern. 
It  is  felt  that  if  necessary,  in-depth  studies  in  those  areas 
can  be  carried  out  at  a  subsequent  stage.  Hence,  what  we 
have  attempted  to  do  here  is  to  present  a  preliminary  analysis 
of  a  number  of  racial  issues  and  also  to  indicate  the  areas 
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of  further  research.  Also,  when  speaking  about  the  South 
Asian  Canadian  Community,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  their 
concerns  totally  from  the  situation  in  which  visible  mino¬ 
rities  in  general  find  themselves.  However,  in  view  of  time, 
finance  and  other  constraints,  it  was  not  possible  to  cover 
concerns  and  experiences  in  all  areas  of  Race  Relations.  We 
have,  therefore,  concentrated  our  examination  on  three  major 
areas  -  violence,  employment  and  education.  We  feel  that 
these  areas  are  of  immediate  concern  to  the  South  Asian 
Canadian  Community  and  for  that  matter,  other  visible  mino¬ 
rity  Canadian  Communities.  If  effective  remedial  measures 
are  employed  in  these  areas,  race  relations  in  other  areas 
may  be  improved  automatically,  as  spillover  effects  of  these 
measures . 

In  addition,  this  report  is  based  on  the  community's  input 
and  must  reflect  the  community  concerns.  To  that  extent, 
this  report  deviates  from  the  normal  format  of  independent 
academic  research. 

Community  relations  are  the  concern  of  all  three  levels  of 
government--Federal ,  Provincial  and  Municipal.  The  federal 
government  is  too  remote  from  the  community's  problem, 
whereas  the  municipal  government  is  too  localized.  It  is 
the  provincial  government  which  is  ideally  placed  from  this 
point  of  view.  It  can  therefore  take  effective  measures  in 
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the  field  of  community  relations  and  at  the  same  time  co¬ 
ordinate  the  activities  of  the  federal  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  which  bear  responsibility  in  this  most  important  area. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  report  is  addressed  to  the 
provincial  government. 

1.4.  Methodology 

At  a  very  early  stage  of  this  work,  the  methodological 
aspects  of  this  study  posed  a  number  of  problems.  In  scienti¬ 
fic  research,  one  proposes  a  hypothesis  and  tests  it  by 
collecting  relevant  data  or  conversely,  one  selects  a  repre¬ 
sentative  sample,  undertakes  a  thorough  investigation  and 
arrives  at  a  conclusion.  Had  this  been  an  independent  re¬ 
search  project,  one  could  have  adopted  either  of  these  two 
approaches.  Other  methodological  tools  are  available  to 
a  commission  of  inquiry  or  journalistic  reporting. 

The  present  report,  however,  did  not  fall  into  any  of  these 
categories.  As  initially  proposed,  each  South  Asian  orga¬ 
nization  was  asked  to  submit  a  brief  to  the  Attorney-General 
expressing  its  concerns,  experiences  and  suggestions.  Firstly, 
not  all  organizations  have  the  required  manpower  and  resources 
to  prepare  such  a  brief.  Secondly,  even  If  they  did,  the 
collection  of  such  briefs,  tabulation  of  their  contents  and 
the  preparation  of  a  summary  is  a  very  cumbersome  task. 
Thirdly,  the  collection  of  numerous  briefs  alone  would  not 
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be  very  useful  In  forming  public  policies. 

What  is,  therefore,  required  is  an  illustrative  presentation 
of  the  factual  experiences  of  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Com¬ 
munity  concerning  race-relations,  and  a  logical  and  objec¬ 
tive  presentation  of  their  case.  This  requires  a  different 
methodological  approach. 

To  begin  with,  we  prepared  a  tentative  outline  of  the  report 
and  discussed  it  with  leaders  of  the  participating  organi¬ 
zations.  Subsequently,  we  requested  those  organizations  to 
collect  factual  information  from  their  members  and  others. 

At  the  same  time,  we  tried  to  reach  all  other  South  Asian 
Canadian  organizations  which  were  not  associated  initially 
with  this  project  with  the  object  of  getting  the  full  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  entire  South  Asian  Canadian  Community. 

To  follow  up  our  initial  approach,  we  met  members  of  the 
various  organizations  in  groups,  and  listened  to  their 
concerns,  experiences,  etc.  We  made  notes  of  everything 
that  was  being  said.  To  supplement  this,  we  attended  public 
meetings  and  conferences  that  took  place  during  the  last 
three  months  and  listened  to  the  debates  and  discussion. 

We  also  talked  to  participating  delegates.  However,  in  any 
society,  not  all  members  belong  to  an  organized  group.  The 
South  Asian  Canadian  Community  is  no  exception.  There  are 
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a  number  of  well-informed  people  in  the  South  Asian  Cana¬ 
dian  Community,  who  are  not  a  part  of  any  organized  group. 

An  omission  of  their  concerns  and  experiences,  would  have 
been  unfair.  We,  therefore,  talked  to  a  number  of  such 
individuals  as  well.  They  included  people  from  the  academic 
fields,  government  officials,  businessmen,  people  in  the 
media  and  in  offices  and  factories.  Most  of  the  case  studies 
of  racial  violence  and  discrimination  were  given  to  me  by 
various  South  Asian  Organizations.  In  addition,  we  talked 
to  many  victims  of  racial  violence,  people  who  felt  that 
they  were  discriminated  against  in  employment ,  and  to  school 
children . 

In  many  cases,  it  was  desired  that  the  names  of  victims  or 
complainants  should  not  be  mentioned.  The  reasons  behind 
such  requests  varied  from  individual  to  Individual.  In  some 
cases,  legal  proceedings  were  in  progress  and  hence  it  was 
not  desirable  to  give  names.  Others,  did  not  want  their 
friends  or  relations  to  know  about  the  details  of  the  inci¬ 
dents.  A  few  feared  that  they  would  be  blacklisted  and  still 
others  thought  that  their  present  careers  would  be  endangered 
if  they  complained  openly  about  discrimination  in  their  orga¬ 
nizations,  institutions,  etc.  However,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  the  source  of  information  wherever  possible. 

On  the  basis  of  these  discussions  and  case  studies  and  of 
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the  information  collected,  we  wrote  the  first  draft.  Care 
was  taken  to  ensure  that  all  viewpoints  were  represented  and 
objectivity  was  maintained.  In  view  of  the  diversity  of 
the  groups,  this  was  not  an  easy  task.  However,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  convey  the  underlining  sentiment  if  not  the 
actual  statements  made  by  different  groups.  A  draft  copy 
of  this  report  was  then  circulated  among  the  participating 
organisations  for  comments.  The  contents  of  the  report 
were  debated  extensively  and  views  expressed  were  taken  into 
consideration  in  preparing  the  final  report. 

1.6.  Definition  of  Terms  used  in  the  Report 
Multicultural  and  Multiracial  Society 

This  means  a  society  in  which  there  is  racial  equality,  a 
society  where  there  is  no  discrimination  against  a  person 
because  of  his  race  or  colour.  It  means  a  society  in  which 
a  person  is  judged  by  his  individual  worth  and  not  in  terms 
of  a  typecast  image.  It  means  that  everyone  has  equality 
of  opportunity.  It  does  not  mean  uniformity  of  dress,  nor 
does  it  mean  that  we  should  have  a  uniform  culture. 

What  we  emphatically  do  not  mean  by  mult iculturalism  Is  the 
creation  of  parallel  societies  within  our  country. 

Racism 


This  term  is  concerned  with  the  feelings  of  resentment  at  the 
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presence  in  any  sphere  of  life  of  people  of  different  racial 
background,  and  with  the  resulting  acts  of  discrimination 
and  violence  against  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  racial  issue  is  befogged  with  myths  and 
misconceptions.  In  discussions  and  writing,  terms  such  as 
racial  prejudice  and  discrimination  are  loosely  used  as 
though  they  were  interchangeable.  Actually,  each  of  these 
terms  has  different  meanings  and  also  different  policy  impli¬ 
cations.  It  is  therefore  important  that  we  clearly  define 
our  terms  for  the  purpose  of  both  analysis  and  policy  for¬ 
mulation  . 

Racial  prejudice  refers  to  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  views 
are  held  that  are  critical  of  all  persons  belonging  to  a 
"racial11  group.  These  feelings  usually  arise  out  of  some 
stereotype  of  the  group  that  the  person  with  such  prejudice 
has  in  mind. 

Racial  discrimination  is  a  deliberate  act  of  denying  some¬ 
one  certain  facilities  open  to  any  member  of  the  public 
purely  on  the  basis  of  the  person's  "race". 

Racial  violence  is  violence  that  is  directed  against  members 
of  a  "racial"  group  merely  because  they  are  members  of  that 


group . 
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Legislation  and  law  can  deal  with  racial  discrimination  and 
with  racial  violence.  It  is  only  social  education  that  can 
deal  with  racial  prejudice  which  is  their  source. 

White  Canadians 

The  term  "White  Canadians'1  is  used  in  the  popular  sense  and 
and  its  scope  depends  on  the  context  in  which  it  is  used  at 
different  parts  in  the  report.  However,  nothing  that  has 
been  said  in  the  report  should  be  taken  to  mean  that  all 
those  belonging  to  this  group  behave  in  a  particular  way. 

South  Aslan 

The  term  South  Asian  used  in  this  report  refers  to  people 
who  were  born  or  whose  ancestors  were  born  in  the  Indian 
sub-continent.  They  include  people  from  India,  Pakistan, 

Sri  Lanka,  Bangladesh,  Guyana,  etc.  They  have  in  common 
a  distinctive  physical  appearance  and  ethnic  background. 

1.7.  South  Asians  in  Canada 

There  are  about  200,000  South  Asians  living  in  Canada.  Out 
of  this  number  about  80,000  live  in  Metro  Toronto.  These 
people  have  immigrated  to  Canada  from  different  continents 
bringing  with  them  slightly  different  varieties  of  South 
Asian  culture.  For  example,  people  coming  from  Guyana  are 
of  Indian  origin  but  their  mode  of  behaviour  is  more  anglicized 
than  that  of  people  coming  directly  from  Asia.  Similarly 


Indians  coming  from  Europe,  U.S.  and  to  some  extent  from 
East  Africa  reflect  greater  influence  of  western  civiliza¬ 
tion  but  are  not  anglicized  to  the  extent  that  the  Guyanese 
are.  These  local  variations  produce  different  behavioural 
patterns  within  the  South  Asian  community. 

It  is  also  important  to  mention  here  that  the  South  Asian 
Canadian  Community  has  a  high  proportion  of  professionals 
as  well  as  tradesmen. 

South  Asians  are  widely  spread  throughout  Metro  Toronto. 
However,  there  may  be  small  pockets  in  Metro  Toronto  where 
small  numbers  of  South  Asians  may  be  found  living  in  close 
proximity.  However,  such  pockets  are  too  few  to  justify 
the  statement  that  there  is  a  concentration  of  South  Asians 
in  particular  geographic  locations  within  the  metropolitan 
area . 

1.8.  Outline 

The  report  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  deals 
with  the  concerns  and  experiences  of  the  South  Asian  Community 
in  the  field  of  racial  violence,  in  relation  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  problems  of  their  children  and  in  connection  with 
discrimination  in  employment .  The  second  part  deals  with 
the  causes  of  racial  problems  and  suggests  remedial  measures. 
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Part  I  Is  divided  into  three  chapters  II,  III  and  IV. 

In  Chapter  II  we  have  discussed  racial  violence.  This 
chapter  is  designed  to  analyse  the  complex  nature  and  the 
numerous  forms  of  violence  and  its  locational  patterns.  We 
have  given  representative  examples  of  each  type  of  racial 
violence.  A  more  detailed  list  of  various  racial  attacks 
is  given  in  the  appendix. 

In  Chapter  III,  we  have  discussed  the  problems  which  South 
Asian  children  face  in  the  educational  sphere.  In  this 
chapter,  greater  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  secondary  education, 
because  the  problems  are  more  widespread  in  this  area  than 
in  the  area  of  post  secondary  education.  The  analysis  pre¬ 
sented  here  results  from  discussion  we  have  had  with  South 
Asian  teachers,  children  and  community  leaders. 

Chapter  IV  deals  with  discrimination  in  employment.  Because 
of  the  complex  and  subtle  manner  in  which  discrimination  is 
practiced,  we  found  this  aspect  of  our  study  difficult  to 
handle  statistically.  We  therefore,  decided  to  adopt  analy¬ 
tical  tools  and  to  present  descriptive  evidence.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  focus  our  analysis  on  the  various  stages  of 
employment  and  also  on  employment  in  different  sectors. 

Part  II  is  divided  into  three  chapters--V,  VI,  VII. 
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In  Chapter  V,  we  have  discussed  the  causes  of  racial  ten¬ 
sion.  Here  we  have  discussed  the  general  causes  of  such 
tension  as  well  as  the  specific  causes  of  tension  in  the 
areas  examined  in  Part  I. 

Chapter  VI  deals  with  policy  alternatives.  Again  we  have 
suggested  various  policies  of  a  general  nature  as  well  as 
those  specific  to  the  problem  areas  discussed  earlier. 

In  Chapter  VII,  we  have  suggested  policy  mechanisms  through 
which  the  suggested  social  changes  may  be  brought  about. 

The  final  chapter,  presents  the  summary  and  conclusion. 


PART  I 


CHAPTER  II 


RACIAL  VIOLENCE 

2 . 1  Introduction 

Racial  violence  against  South  Asian  Canadians  represents  a 
new  and  virulent  form  of  behaviour  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  its  environs.  Racial  violence  is  carried  out  in  various 
forms  -  such  as  racial  slurs,  hate  propaganda  (jokes,  hate 
literature,  telephone  messages,  graffiti  on  walls,  etc.) 
abusive  remarks  in  public,  threats  through  letters  and 
telephones,  physical  attacks  on  people  and  properties,  etc. 

The  aim  of  this  chapter  is  to  undertake  a  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  racial  violence  directed  against  this  community. 
Since  the  most  frequent  form  of  racial  violence  a  South 
Asian  Canadian  comes  across  is  being  called  a  "Paki",  it 
is  desirable  that  we  begin  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  the  word,  "Paki".  This  is  followed  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  some  factual  studies  to  ascertain  the  pattern  of 
violence.  In  some  cases,  the  names  of  the  victims  have  not 
been  mentioned  because  of  legal  and  other  reasons. 

2.2  Paki 

The  word  Paki  is  a  short  form  of  the  word  Pakistani:  i.e. 
people  from  Pakistan.  However,  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 
Paki  is  pure  -  by  implication,  it  symbolizes  a  high  moral 
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standard.  Unfortunately,  because  of  sheer  Ignorance,  it  has 
been  used  in  a  derogatory  form  against  all  people  of  the 
Indian  sub-continent.  Interestingly,  it  is  also  used  against 
Canadian/Brit ish/East-Af rican/Guyanese  citizens  of  Indian 
origin . 

The  term  Paki  was  first  used  in  London  (England)  in  mid  1966. 
In  East  London,  a  gang  of  youths  called  Skin-heads^  was  in¬ 
volved  in  criminal  activities.  At  night,  after  the  public 
houses  (i.e.  Bars)  were  closed,  these  youths  used  to  attack 
and  rob  people  on  side  streets.  A  few  people  from  former 
East  Pakistan  (now  Bangladesh)  lived  in  East  London.  Most 
of  them  worked  in  restaurants.  On  their  way  home  late  in 
the  evening,  they  were  frequently  attacked  by  skin-heads. 
These  attacks  on  Pakistani  (East  Pakistani)  nationals  were 
termed  as  "Pakl-bashing . "  The  attacks  were  condemned  by 
every  one:  the  police  took  immediate  action  and  as  a  result, 
although  a  few  minor  incidents  continue  "Paki-bashing"  did 
not  last  long.  Nevertheless,  the  word  "Paki"  lingered  on. 

This  term  was  first  used  in  Ontario  by  The  Toronto  Star  in 
early  1975  in  a  newspaper  article.  Since  then  it  has  gained 
widespread  usage  as  a  derogatory  term  for  South  Asians. 


1.  Teenagers  who  shaved  their  heads  were  called  skin¬ 
heads  . 
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2 . 3  Pattern  of  Physical  Violence 

In  this  section  we  have  presented  some  cases  based  on  infor¬ 
mation  given  orally  or  in  writing  or  on  reports  in  the  press. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  this 
exercise  to  document  all  cases  of  racial  violence,  but  to 
understand  the  nature  of  this  violence.  Hence,  the  cases 
presented  here  are  representative.  Additional  cases  are 
given  in  the  appendix.  The  source  of  the  information  of 
which  the  case  is  based  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  case.  We 
have  recorded  only  those  cases  which  took  place  after  the 
word  "Paki"  was  introduced  in  Canada  i.e.  from  1975  to  the 
present  date.  The  cases  are  grouped  into  location  categories 
such  as  public  transport,  public  places,  private  houses,  etc. 
To  get  a  wider  perspective  on  the  nature  of  racial  violence, 
we  have  adopted  a  diversified  approach  for  collecting  infor¬ 
mation.  We  have  used  published  information,  information 
given  by  South  Asian  Canadian  leaders  and  information  directly 
supplied  by  victims. 

A .  TTC  Subways 

The  following  incident  is  most  ironic: 

On  April  21,  1977  Mr.  A  was  on  his  way  to  attend  a  meeting 
called  by  Mr.  Walter  Pitman  to  discuss  racial  violence. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  the  south  bound  train  at  Bloor,  two 
white  youths  walked  toward  him  and  started  making  "Paki" 


jokes.  One  of  them  attempted  to  remove  his  turban.  He  made 
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an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  request  those  youths  to  leave  him 
alone.  Instead  they  hit  him.  Mr.  A  then  also  hit  them  back. 
During  that  fight  Mr.  A.  sustained  a  minor  injury.  As  they 
saw  this  the  youths  ran  away.  Mr.  A  did  not  report  that  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  police.^ 

In  January  1976,  Shamshudin  Kanj i ,  a  49  year  old  Tanzanian 

immigrant  of  South  Asian  origin  was  going  home  after  a  prayer 

meeting.  He  was  pushed  off  the  platform  onto  the  track  by 

two  young  men  while  a  third  shouted  "push  the  Paki".  Mr. 

Kanj i  suffered  such  severe  injuries  he  may  be  permanently 

crippled.  Two  Toronto  men  Steven  Ingram  and  Thomas  Grimsdale 

2 

were  convicted. 

On  New  Year’s  Eve  i.e.  on  December  31,  1976,  Mr.  James  Carson, 
a  6l  year  old  investigator  with  the  Ontario  Ombudsman's 
office  suffered  a  broken  nose  and  leg  injuries  when  he  went 
to  help  two  Pakistani  men  being  assaulted  on  a  Yonge  Street 

3 

subway  train. 

On  January  7,  1977  Indal  (Sammy)  Narine,  a  Guyanese  immigrant 
was  knocked  to  the  ground  by  three  white  men  in  the  Victoria 
Park  subway  station  and  kicked  in  the  back  and  legs  while  at 
least  two  other  transit  riders  watched  from  a  distance.  The 
attack  occured  as  Mr.  Narine  approached  the  subway  platform 

1.  Sikh  Youth  Association 

2 .  Globe  and  Mail 

3.  Toronto  Star 
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to  wait  for  a  train.  Three  men  waiting  on  the  platform 

1 

called  out  to  him  "Hey  Paki"  and  attacked  him. 

B.  TTC  Buses 

Mr.  Lawrence  Simoes,  27  was  returning  home  on  a  southbound 
Brimley  road  bus  on  22nd  June  1977  when  a  youth  started 
taunting  him  with  racial  slurs. 

Simoes,  who  is  from  India  said  he  had  seen  the  youth  on  the 
bus  before  but  this  time  he  was  with  another  youth  and  a 
girl. 

"He  kept  saying,  'Hey  Paki,  you  need  a  transfer  to  get  off 
the  bus'  Simoes  said,  "Finally  I  told  him  to  shut  up,  but 
he  kept  on,  so  I  went  to  ask  the  driver  to  make  him  stop  or 
get  off." 

As  he  walked  past,  the  youth  kicked  him,  Simoes  said,  so 
he  kicked  him  back  on  the  leg.  The  youth  stood  up  and 
punched  him,  then  both  youths  jumped  on  him  and  punched  him. 
The  two  then  immediately  got  off  the  bus,  Simoes  said.  The 
driver  took  the  bus  to  the  nearby  Scarborough  Town  Centre 
mall  and  called  the  police.  The  suspects  were  arrested  about 
an  hour  later  on  another  bus. 


1.  Globe  and  Mail 
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These  two  youths,  Jeffrey  Gordon  Curtin,  and  Richard  Thomas 
Baoine ,  17,  were  charged  with  assault  causing  bodily  harm."*' 

Five  youths  harassed  a  South  Asian  Canadian  youth  in  the 
bus.  The  South  Asian  Canadian  tried  to  seek  help  from  the 
bus  driver.  The  driver  refused  to  help  and  made  this  com¬ 
ment:  !:It  is  the  fault  of  the  Liberal  Government  to  let  all 

these  bloody  immigrants  in.  If  you  do  not  like  it  here,  why 

2 

do  you  not  go  back?” 

C .  Private  Cars 

On  Saturday  afternoon  on  April  11,  1977,  Mr.  A.  was  driving 
on  Bathurst  leading  towards  Dupont  Street.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  11  month  old  baby.  He  stopped  at  a  red  tra¬ 
ffic  light  at  Bathurst  and  Dupont.  A  man  got  out  from 
another  car,  came  near  Mr.  A  and  punched  him  on  his  face 
and  nose.  Mr.  A  started  bleeding  heavily.  His  wife  was 
completely  helpless.  Meanwhile  his  white  attacker  drove 
away  rapidly.  However,  there  were  many  people  standing  on 
the  side  walk  who  watched  that  incident.  Some  of  them  took 
the  car  number.  Also,  other  motorists  came  forward  to  assist 
Mr.  A  and  also  showed  their  willingness  to  be  witnesses  to 
the  scene.  Mr.  A  immediately  telephoned  the  police.  The 
police  finally  arrived  on  the  scene  lh  hours  after  the 

1.  Toronto  Star,  June  4,  1977 

2.  Canadian  Council  for  Racial  Harmony 
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incident  took  place.  Meanwhile  the  other  motorists  went 
away.  Police  took  a  statement  from  Mr.  A  and  took  him  to 
the  nearby  hospital  as  he  was  bleeding.  After  the  preli¬ 
minary  examination  he  was  sent  home. 

Over  the  weekend  his  nose  continued  bleeding.  He  was  there¬ 
fore,  referred  to  a  Toronto  hospital.  At  the  hospital, 
according  to  Mr.  A  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  a  fractured 

nose . 

After  several  telephone  calls,  police  told  him  that  his 
attacker  had  been  traced.  Nothing  further  was  heard  from  the 
police  of  14-Division.  The  case  appears  to  be  in  limbo. ^ 

In  the  Fairview  Mall  area,  some  youths  in  a  car  followed  a 
South  Asian  Canadian  family  driving  peacefully.  The  youths 
started  shouting  racial  slurs.  Then  at  the  traffic  light 
two  youths  got  out  of  the  car  and  sat  on  the  car  driven  by 
the  South  Asian  Canadian  family  and  shouted  "Paki  go  home". 
Later  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  police  giving  the  licence 
plate  number.  However,  the  police  declined  to  take  any 
action.1  2 

Mr.  A,  along  with  his  wife  and  mother  went  to  his  parked  car 
at  Bedgerow  Avenue  after  attending  the  Sikh  temple  prayers. 

1.  Told  personally  by  the  victim 

2.  India  Canada  Association 
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Four  white  Canadian  youths  were  sitting  in  a  van  just  behind 
his  car  and  drinking.  The  youths  blocked  his  way,  called 
him  "Paki  Bastard",  and  two  of  them  hit  him  with  beer  bottles 
on  his  forehead.  In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  A  ran  to  the  temple 
for  help.  The  white  youths  then  took  out  wooden  bats  from 
their  van,  and  a  fight  started.  Mr.  A  snatched  one  of  the 
bats  from  his  attackers  and  used  it  for  his  family's  protec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  A  tried  to  explain  the  incident  to  a  Police 
officer,  but  was  told  to  shut  up.  The  case  is  with  the 
Police  authorities.^1 2 

D.  Streets 

Mr.  C.  Singh  was  returning  home  with  his  family  from  the 
Sikh  Temple  on  20th  February  1977.  He  was  abused  and  insul¬ 
ted  by  some  persons  on  Gerrard  and  Pape  Avenue.  By  chance 
the  police  came  by  when  Mr.  C.  Singh  was  being  physically 
attacked  by  these  racists.  The  police  failed  to  act  properly 
and  Mr.  C.  Singh  received  injuries  on  his  face.  Instead  of 
giving  him  first  aid  in  the  nearest  hospital,  the  police  took 
him  to  the  police  station  and  subjected  him  to  one  hour  of 
hostile  interrogation.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  only 

after  he  complained  of  his  feeling  dizzy.  He  received  stiches 

2 

on  his  forehead . " 


1.  Bharat  Canada  Social  and  Cultural  Association. 

2.  The  Shromani  Sikh  Society 
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Mr.  E  came  to  Canada  in  February  1977.  On  June  30,  1977 
he  was  walking  on  Paisley  Blvd.  in  Mississauga.  A  white 
Canadian  youth  in  a  car  was  following  another  South  Asian 
in  his  car.  At  the  traffic  lights,  the  Canadian  youth  got 
out  of  his  car  and  hit  the  South  Asian's  windshield  with  an 
object  and  smashed  it.  The  police  were  called.  Mr.  E 
having  witnessed  the  incident  gave  his  name  as  a  witness  and 
told  them  the  assailant  had  gone  into  a  particular  building. 
Since  then  the  witness,  Mr.  E  has  been  harassed  regularly. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  attack  him.  Mr.  E  is  60  years 
of  age  and  likes  to  walk.  He  is  passing  through  grave  mental 
strain,  and  has  finally  decided  to  return  to  India.1 2 

"Mr.  A  was  going  to  the  mosque  (Place  of  worship  for  Muslims) 

near  Bloor  and  Dundas  West.  A  car  stopped  near  him.  There 

were  3  people  in  the  car.  One  of  them  said:  "Excuse  me",  and 

called  Mr.  A.  Mr.  A  walked  towards  the  car.  As  he  came 

nearer  one  of  the  men  slapped  him  on  his  face  saying  "you 

Paki"  and  drove  away  before  Mr.  A  could  write  down  the  number 

p 

of  the  car. 

E.  Taverns 

Mr.  Singh  and  his  friends,  wearing  turbans,  entered  a  tavern 
in  the  west  end  of  Toronto  recently.  A  group  of  white  Cana¬ 
dian  aged  between  20  to  35  was  sitting  next  to  their  table. 

1. Peel  Association  for  Community  Relations 

2.  Pakistani  Canadian  Association 
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After  about  45  minutes  Mr.  Singh  went  to  the  washroom.  He 
was  followed  by  two  members  of  the  white  Canadian  group. 

In  the  washroom,  they  started  shouting:  "Hey  Paki  -  what  are 
you  doing  here."  One  of  them  pulled  his  turban.  Meanwhile, 
other  members  of  the  group  also  came  to  the  washroom  and 
started  beating  him.  After  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Singh's  friend 
went  to  the  washroom  to  find  out  why  his  friend  had  not 
returned.  When  he  saw  the  fighting  he  came  out.  He  was  seen 
by  the  attackers.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Singh's  friend  might 
call  his  friends  or  the  police,  the  group  stopped  beating 
Mr.  Singh,  who  ran  towards  his  car  which  was  parked  outside. 

A  police  officer  was  standing  there.  Mr.  Singh  narrated  the 
incident  to  the  police  officer  who  went  into  the  pub.  He 
talked  to  the  group  of  white  Canadians  who  by  then  had 
resumed  drinking.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  police.^" 

Mr.  D,  a  South  Asian  Canadian  went  one  evening  to 
a  Tavern  with  two  of  his  friends.  There  were  more  than 
300  people  at  the  Tavern.  At  about  11  p.m.  four  Canadian 
youths  came  and  sat  near  them  and  started  teasing  them 
shouting  racial  slurs  -  "Paki  bastard  go  back".  This  went 
on  up  to  1  a.m.  At  that  point  some  more  people  in  the 
Tavern  (including  female  members)  joined  those  youths.  All 
of  them  raised  their  glasses  and  started  shouting  "Paki,  go 


1.  Sikh  Youth  Association 
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home".  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  in  the  Tavern 
joined  in  this. 

Those  three  South  Asian  Canadian  were  badly  shaken  by  the 
public  support  those  youths  had  and  they  hurriedly  left  the 
Tavern . ^ 

F .  Restaurants 

Mr.  G .  M ,  an  off-duty  Immigration  Officer,  entered  the  Rajput 

Restaurant  on  Bloor  Street  West  at  11:30  p.m.  on  Sunday 

May  8,  1977.  Totally  drunk,  he  levelled  racial  taunts  at 

the  diners  and  assulted  a  customer  Mr.  Ram  Uppal ,  a  resident 

of  Canada  for  more  than  14  years.  He  also  demanded  to  see 

Mr.  Uppal 9 s  passport  and  then  hit  him  on  the  arm.  Subse- 

2 

quently,  Mr.  McLeod  resigned  from  his  job. 

In  early  January  this  year,  Mr.  Hassan  Ali  and  two  of  his 
friends  went  to  a  restaurant  near  King  and  Dufferin  at 
about  8  a.m.  When  they  had  finished  eating,  six  White 
Canadians  (Four  boys  and  two  girls  all  over  18)  walked  into 
the  restaurant.  As  they  passed  by  Ali  and  his  friend  they 
said:  "Paki"  Further  arguments  developed  which  resulted  in 
a  fight.  The  restaurant  waiter  called  the  police.  The 


1.  Told  by  the  victim 

2.  Owner  of  Rajput  Restaurant 
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Police  arrived  immediately  and  asked  all  the  parties  to 
leave  the  restaurant.  Outside  the  restaurant  one  of 
Mr.  Ali's  friends  tried  to  explain  to  the  police  about  the 
fight  with  the  Intention  of  lodging  a  complaint.  According 
to  Mr.  Ali  the  police  appeared  indifferent.  Finally  they 
left  the  place. ^ 

On  April  26,  1977,  Mr.  A  from  the  Middle  East  along  with 
his  friend  Mr.  B  from  Switzerland,  were  sitting  in  a  Coffee 
House  in  the  Milwood/Bayview  area.  At  9  p.m.  three  white 
youths  shouted  racial  slurs  from  their  table.  "Hey  Paki  what 
are  you  doing  here".  Mr.  A  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"Paki"  and  took  no  notice.  After  twenty  minutes,  these  youths 
started  using  foul  language.  So  Mr.  A  and  Mr.  B  left  the 
Coffee  House.  Mr.  A  was  punched  just  outside  the  place. 

Mr.  B  asked"Why  did  you  punch  my  friend?"  He  was  also  pun¬ 
ched  and  kicked.  Police  were  called,  but  the  victims  were 

2 

told  to  go  to  City  Hall  and  lay  charges. 

G .  Playgrounds  and  Parks 

In  February  1976,  Nassir  Basith,  a  12  year  old  boy  was  pushed 
into  the  snow  and  beaten  by  3  teenagers  near  his  North  York 
home.  Like  many  before  him  Basith  was  called  "a  dirty  Paki". 


1.  Told  by  the  victim 

2.  Canadian  Council  for  Racial  Harmony 
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It  did  not  seem  to  matter  to  his  attackers  that  he  was 
1 

Canadian  born. 

H.  Shopping  Plazas 

In  July,  1977s  Mr.  A.  and  his  friend  B.  went  to  a  shopping 

plaza  in  Malton.  As  they  approached  the  shopping  plaza,  a 

group  of  white  Canadian  youths  started  shouting  "Paki".  An 

argument  developed.  One  of  the  youths  hit  Mr.  B.  with  an 

iron  bar.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  A  approached  passers-by  and  requested 

them  to  help.*  without  success.  He  then  telephoned  the  police. 

When  the  police  arrived,  the  youths  were  still  there.  The 

police  talked  to  the  South  Asians  as  well  as  the  white  youths. 

2 

No  further  action  was  taken. 

A  South  Asian  visitor  to  Canada  was  walking  in  the  Jane/ 

Finch  Plaza.  Four  youths  knocked  down  his  turban  and  con¬ 
tinued  kicking  at  it.  He  complained  to  the  police  but  the 
police  said  they  could  not  do  anything.  The  visitor  was 
badly  shaken. 

I .  Places  of  Worship 

On  30th  of  September,  1976,  Durga  Puja  (a  week  long  religious 
festival  dedicated  to  the  victory  of  virtue  over  evil)  was 
held  at  the  San  Marco  Veneto  Club  Hall  on  Weston  Road, 

1 .  Globe  and  Mall 

2.  Sikh  Youth  Association 

3.  Canadian  Council  for  Racial  Harmony 
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Toronto . 

At  about  7:30  p.m.  that  evening  while  over  ^0  devotees 
made  preparations  for  worship,  a  group  of  young  people  out¬ 
side  the  hall  began  obstructing  entry  to  the  building.  They 
shouted  racial  slurs  at  worshippers  going  inside.  Soon  it 
escalated  into  a  hail  of  stones,  eggs,  tomatoes,  and  mud- 
balls.  The  police  arrived  20  minutes  later  and  witnesses 
pointed  out  the  apparent  ring  leader  who  was  19  years  old. 
But  when  Police  took  him  into  a  cruiser  for  questioning,  he 
continued  waving  his  fists  and  shouting  at  the  South  Asians 
across  the  street.  "You  Paki  son-of-a-bitch" ,  he  yelled, 
"Why  don't  you  bastards  go  back  where  you  came  from?" 

The  police  told  the  organizers  that  they  could  not  supply 
protection  as  they  had  more  important  work  to  do. 

About  an  hour  later,  after  the  police  had  left  the  scene, 
a  larger  crowd  of  older  youths  began  assembling  across  the 
street  from  the  hall.  Some  of  them  carried  baseball  bats 
or  sticks  and  attacked  the  people  outside  the  hall.  One  of 
the  South  Asians,  Mr.  Chatterjee,  was  hit  with  an  axe  and 
fell  to  the  ground  unconscious. 

A  group  of  South  Asians  formed  a  circle  to  protect  Mr. 
Chatterjee.  They,  too,  were  beaten  with  sticks.  More 
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worshippers  fell  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Chatterjee  was  taken 
to  the  York-Finch  General  Hospital  where  a  six  inch  gash, 
as  deep  as  the  bone,  was  closed  with  15  stitches.  On 
October  3rd,  1976,  Dr.  Dutta,  one  of  the  organizers,  tele¬ 
phoned  the  police  station  and  demanded  to  know  why,  after 
days  of  violence  and  harrassment,  no  charges  had  been  laid. 
1:What  do  you  expect  me  to  do?"  said  the  policemen  who  took 
the  call.  "I  am  not  a  Swami".1 

In  July,  1977  ,  the  words, "Paki  go  home’'  in  black  paint  were 
sprayed  on  the  Hindu  Temple  run  by  the  Hindu  Prathana  Samaj . 
Beer  bottles  had  been  broken  at  the  entrance.  "Last  winter 
a  big  tire  was  thrown  while  we  were  pray ing ...  another  time, 
our  shoes  (left  outside  the  Temple’s  main  room)  were  thrown 
out  into  the  snow  during  a  service."  Said  the  spokesman  for 
the  Temple.2 3 

In  July,  1976,  the  Bharat  Bhavan  Hindu  Temple  on  Indian 
Road,  was  vandalized.  Slogans  often  used  by  the  Western  Guard, 
(Toronto's  white  supremacist  version  of  the  American  Nazi 
Party)  and  "Pakis  ruin  God"  was  spray  painted  on  the  outside 
walls.  The  window  glasses  of  this  temple  are  constantly 
smashed . 


1.  Prabasi 

2.  Hindu  Prathana  Samaj 

3.  Bharat  Bhavan  Hindu  Temple 
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J .  Places  of  Work: 

We  reproduce  below  a  newspaper  report  from  the  Globe  and 
Mall  June  23,  1976. 

i:Thunder  Bay:  A  municipal  employee  has  been  charged  with 
assault  causing  bodily  harm  and  two  police  constables  face 
charges  under  the  Ontario  Police  Act  because  an  East  Indian 
immigrant  was  severely  beaten  last  month  in  the  washroom  of 
the  Red  Oak  Inn. 

The  beating  occurred  shortly  after  1  a.m.  on  May  7,  the  first 
day  of  Police  Week,  an  annual  event  held  to  honour  Thunder 
Bay  police  and  acquaint  the  public  with  their  work. 

Ranjit  Singh,  23,  assistant  manager  of  the  Red  Oak  Inn,  the 
new  CP  Hotel  in  Thunder  Bay,  spent  two  days  in  hospital  after 
the  attack.  Five  of  his  teeth  were  broken  and  he  suffered  a 
hemorrhaged  left  eye  and  cuts  and  bruises  on  his  back  and 
stomach . 

Police  Chief  Onni  Harty  said  in  an  interview  that  the  munici¬ 
pal  employee  has  been  remanded  to  June  28  on  the  assault 
charge.  He  said  two  men  from  his  department,  one  a  first- 
class  constable  and  the  other  a  third-class  constable,  were 
to  face  Police  Act  charges  during  a  hearing  on  August  25,  26 
and  27. 
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Deputy  Chief  Thomas  Keep,  who  is  to  conduct  the  hearing, 
said  both  men  have  been  charged  with  neglect  of  duty  and 
one  has  also  been  charged  with  conduct  unbecoming  a  police 
officer . 


Doth  policemen  are  still  assigned  to  patrol  duty.  Deputy 
Chief  Keep  said.  He  added  that  the  municipal  employee  is 
still  working  for  the  city.  All  three  men  were  off  duty 
when  the  incident  occurred. 

Deputy  Chief  Keep  said  Police  Commission  regulations  specify 
an  "in-camera  hearing"  for  policemen  charged  with  violations 
of  the  Police  Act . 

Neither  the  chief  nor  his  deputy  would  name  the  two  const¬ 
ables  . 

Mr.  Singh  said  in  an  interview  that  he  was  in  the  bar  on 
May  7  when  a  man  beckoned  him  over  and  asked  him  to  have  a 
chat.  Mr.  Singh  said  he  knew  the  man,  because  a  week  earlier, 
he  had  asked  him  to  leave  the  bar  at  1:45  a.m.  well  past  the 
legal  closing  hour. 

The  assistant  manager  said  he  walked  toward  the  washroom  at 
one  side  of  the  bar,  and  the  man  asked  him  to  step  inside 
the  washroom  "so  we  could  have  a  leak,  and  have  a  chat". 
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The  man  started  punching  him  as  soon  as  they  got  inside  the 
washroom  telling  him  he  didn’t  want  to  see  him  in  the  bar. 
Another  man  walked  in,  and  "I  thought,  ’Oh  boy,  I'm  going  to 
be  saved." 

As  the  man  watched,  Mr.  Singh  said,  he  was  pushed  to  the 
floor  and  kicked  repeatedly,  in  the  back  and  stomach.  Finally, 
Mr.  Singh  said,  he  managed  to  get  out  of  the  washroom.  Other 
hotel  employees  called  an  ambulance.  He  said  he  found  out 
later  from  other  hotel  employees  that  a  third  man  was  blocking 
the  door  outside. 

Charges  were  laid  about  two  days  after  Mr.  Singh  was  assaulted. 
Mr.  Singh  said  he  did  not  press  charges,  "the  city  is  handling 
it  all." 

On  the  day  the  charges  were  laid,  Mr.  Singh’s  father,  Shamsher 
Singh,  flew  to  Thunder  Bay  to  see  his  son.  Mr.  Singh  is 
counsellor  in  the  Indian  High  Commission  to  Canada  in  Ottawa. 
Mr.  Singh  said  his  father  did  not  intervene  in  the  case. 

"It  was  just  a  father  coming  to  see  his  son". 

Deputy  Chief  Keep  said  the  police  department  did  not  consider 

It 

suspending  the  two  constables  after  they  were  charged.  In 
this  country  we  presume  that  a  man  is  innocent  until  proven 
guilty . " 
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If  the  men  are  found  guilty,  the  penalties  could  range  from 
dismissal  "right  down  to  loss  of  time  off."'*' 

K  .  Places  of  Business 

"Mr.  Pritam  Singh  Sian  closed  his  shop  at  10:30  p.m.  and 

went  to  his  garage  to  take  his  car.  He  requested  two  men  who 

were  standing  in  his  driveway  to  move  out .  His  request  was 

to  no  avail,  but  he  got  racial  slurs  in  return.  Soon  four 

other  white  men  came  out  of  a  nearby  house.  One  man  punched 

Mr.  Sian's  face.  Mr.  Sian  tried  to  defend  himself.  Soon  he 

found  all  six  men  punching  him,  one  after  the  other.  He 

was  badly  injured  and  had  to  go  to  the  hospital.  The  police 

were  called  but  were  not  of  much  help.  They  refused  to 

arrest  the  attackers,  and  advised  Mr.  Sian  to  go  to  the 

2 

Justice  of  the  Peace  and  lay  charges." 

Mr.  Sian  told  the  Canadian  Council  for  Racial  Harmony  that 
the  police  said  to  him,  "if  you  do  not  like  it  here,  you 

■3 

can  go  back  to  your  country." 

Mr.  K.  Kumar  bought  a  shop  worth  $40,000.00  on  Queen  Street 
East  near  Leslie  Street  in  February,  1976.  He  invested 
another $10 , 000 . 00  to  buy  some  appliances.  However,  he 

1.  Globe  and  Mail,  June  23  ,  197 6 

2.  Sri  Guru  Singh  Sabba 

3.  Canadian  Council  for  Racial  Harmony 
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received  a  lot  of  harrassment  at  the  hands  of  people  from 
the  nearby  area  including  verbal  abuse  and  physical  assaults. 
Almost  daily  these  people  would  come  and  damage  his  property. 
He  called  the  5th  Division  police  frequently  but  they  would 
not  come.  Once  the  police  did  come  and  found  the  culprits 
still  inside  the  shop  fully  drunk  and  abusing  the  owner. 
However,  the  police  let  them  go  with  the  excuse  that  they 
were  drunk  and  could  not  be  blamed  for  the  damage.  Mr.  Kumar 
then  reported  this  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission  but  they 
told  him  that  it  was  a  matter  to  be  looked  after  only  by  the 
police.  Mr.  Kumar  out  of  frustration  sold  all  his  damaged 
machines  at  a  loss  within  a  year.  He  is  still  trying  to  sell 
his  building  and  he  had  to  pay  the  mortgage  for  the  empty 
shop.  According  to  the  source,  he  has  lost  all  hope  and 
faith  in  the  government  or  private  institutions,  none  of 
which  have  helped  him  in  time.1 

In  June,  1977,  two  white  youths  entered  a  South  Asian 
variety  shop  located  on  Gerrard  Street  West,  and  started  an 
argument  with  one  of  the  customers,  using  racial  slurs.  The 
owner  of  the  shop  tried  to  calm  the  situation  down.  However, 
as  a  result  of  his  intervention,  the  owner  became  the  target 
of  physical  attack  by  those  youths.  After  the  attack,  the 
youths  left  the  shop.  The  owner  received  minor  injuries  and 
was  treated  in  a  hospital.  The  incident  was  reported  to 
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the  police.  No  further  action  appears  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  police.'*' 

L .  Homes 

Mr.  A.  rented  his  house  to  white  Canadians.  They  did  not  pay 
the  rent  for  some  months.  One  day  Mr.  A.  had  an  argument  with 
one  of  the  tenants  about  the  rent.  The  tenant  struck  him 
with  a  piece  of  wood.  Mr.  A.  called  the  police.  The  police 
talked  to  the  tenant  but  no  charges  were  laid  against  him. 

The  same  evening,  Mr.  A.  met  some  of  his  tenants'  friends. 

They  threatened  him  saying  that  they  would  send  him  to  hos¬ 
pital  . 

Frightened,  Mr.  A.  called  the  police  and  expressed  his  concern. 
The  police  visited  the  tenants'  friends  and  went  back  to  Mr. A 
and  assured  him  that  everything  was  taken  care  of  and  that 
there  would  be  no  trouble. 

Between  12:15  a.m.  and  1:00  a.m. ,  8  people  --  the  tenants 
and  their  friends  --  went  to  Mr.  A.'s  apartment  with  iron 
bars  and  broke  into  his  apartment.  When  Mrs.  A.  saw  these 
people,  she  tried  to  reach  the  telephone.  Unfortunately, 
she  was  grabbed  by  the  female  tenant  and  her  woman  friend 
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and  was  beaten  up  by  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  men  struck  Mr.  A.  with  the  iron  baron  his 
face.  He  lost  his  eyesight  and  fell  unconscious.  He 
needed  plastic  surgery  below  his  abdomen  and  on  the  spine. 

Finally,  the  police  came  but  by  then  the  attackers  had  gone. 

Mr.  A.  gave  the  names  of  7  attackers  but  police  charged  only 
two  of  them.  According  to  the  association  that  reported  this 
case,  the  police  were  reluctant  to  lay  the  charges  on  the 
other  five  attackers.  The  police  response  according  to  the 
association  was  "We  can't  lay  charges  on  everybody  on  the 
street " . ^ 

Mr.  Bakhsish  Singh's  house  at  MacGregor  Avenue  has  seen  many 
ugly  incidents.  The  trouble  started  in  June  1975  by 
some  whites  from  their  neighbourhood.  Eggs  and  stones  were 
thrown  at  their  house  many  times.  The  windows  were  broken. 
The  police  of  Number  11  Division  would  not  listen  to  the 
complaint  of  Mr.  Bakhsish  Singh  but  tried  to  fight  with  him 
rather  than  the  attackers. 

This  went  on  until  August,  1976.  These  whites  tried  to  set 
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fire  to  the  house  four  times.  Once  they  succeeded  and  the 
fire  department  was  called.  But  still  the  police  would  not 
do  anything. 

Mr.  Bakhsish  Singh  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General,  Human 
Rights  Commission,  Premier  of  Ontario,  Mayor  David  Crombie, 
but  did  not  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  Edward  Ziemba,  N.D.P.  member  was  approached  and  he  put 
pressure  on  the  police.  The  police  made  a  little  more  effort 
but  no  charge  was  laid  against  the  whites  concerned.'5' 

Two  white  youths  knocked  on  the  door  of  Mr.  C's  town  house 
at  10  p.m.  Mr.  C  opened  the  door.  One  youth  started  abusing 
him  and  the  other  youth  threw  a  jacket  on  his  face.  Both 
started  hitting  him.  The  victim’s  face  was  cut,  his  nose 
was  bleeding,  and  he  had  bruises  on  his  head.  He  was  un¬ 
conscious,  when  the  neighbours  came  out  to  help  the  victim's 
wife.  The  Police  and  Ambulance  were  called,  but  the  youths 
ran  away  before  the  police  arrived.  The  victim  regained 
consciousness  on  the  way  to  the  Etobicoke  General  Hospital. 
The  assailants  were  recognised  by  neighbours  and  were  later 
arrested.  The  victim  was  called  to  Kipling  Road  Police 
Station  for  identification.  Later  the  police  told  the  victim 
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that  he  had  failed  to  identify  the  attackers.  Mo  charges 
were  laid  against  the  youths.1 2 

M.  Apartments 

Mr.  S.  Singh  Gill,  father  of  two  kids,  was  attacked  by  his 
neighbours  living  one  floor  above  him  in  an  apartment  building. 
His  door  was  broken,  his  clothes  torn  and  he  received  injuries 
at  the  hands  of  the  attackers.  He  called  the  police  from 
Division  21  in  Etobicoke.  The  police  did  come  and  listened 
to  Mr.  Gill  and  the  superintendent.  The  latter  told  the 
police  that  Mr.  Gill  was  innocent  and  his  attackers  had  given 
him  a  hard  time  on  previous  occasions  too.  The  police,  then, 
went  to  the  accused  and  at  their  insistance  charged  Mr.  Gill 
with  indecent  nudity.  The  false  charge  could  never  be  proved 
in  the  court  but  Mr.  Gill's  assailants  were  let  loose  by  the 
police . ^ 

Two  youths  and  a  juvenile  have  been  charged  in  what  Metro 
Police  called  a  racial  attack  on  a  15  year  old  Flemingdon 
Road  boy  in  North  York.  Satendra  Parshad  is  in  fair  condition 
in  North  Western  General  Hospital  with  a  brain  concussion  and 
cuts  received  when  Police  said  his  head  struck  the  pavement 
after  he  was  knocked  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  in  the  face. 
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Police  said  two  officers  were  assaulted  by  two  youths  when 
they  attempted  to  arrest  a  juvenile  for  the  assault  on 
Prasad.  They  suffered  minor  injuries  and  were  treated  at 
Branson  Hospital. 

The  assault  occured  after  the  youths  shouted  racial  remarks 
from  an  apartment  window.  Prasad  was  then  attacked  by  youths 
who  came  out  of  a  Dorney  Court  apartment,  police  said. 

A  15  year  old  boy  was  detained  in  the  juvenile  detention 
centre,  pending  an  appearance  in  juvenile  court.  He  was 
charged  with  assault  causing  bodily  harm. 

Danny  Furlong,  17,  and  Donald  Saliel,  18,  both  of  Dorney 
Court,  were  charged  with  assaulting  police.  Saliel  was  also 
charged  with  assaulting  Prasad. ^ 

A  34  year  old  East  Indian  man  says  he  was  attacked  and  his 
wife  and  two  small  children  were  terrorized  Monday  night  by 
a  gang  of  youths  in  the  Parkdale  area,  and  the  police  arn't 
doing  enough  about  it. 

Police  said  that  a  42  year  old  Elm  Grove  Avenue  man,  Ronald 
MacDonald,  had  been  charged  with  mischief  in  the  incident, 
and  that  they  are  seeking  one  juvenile.  Two  others,  both 
girls  were  questioned  and  released. 


1.  Toronto  Star,  Sept.  2,  1977. 


Vinod  Luthra  said  he  and  his  family  were  in  the  area  helping 
a  friend  find  an  apartment,  and  were  returning  to  the  car 
when  a  girl  standing  at  Elm  Grove  Avenue  and  King  Street 
West  with  several  youths  yelled  racial  slurs  at  them. 

Mr.  Luthra  said  he  told  them  to  "Get  lost.  Why  don't  you 
learn  something?"  He  then  told  his  family  to  get  into  the 
car  and  was  heading  for  the  driver's  door  when  he  was  jumped 
by  four  youths.  He  said  he  suffered  a  black  eye  and  bruises 
before  managing  to  get  to  the  car. 

While  Mr.  Luthra  was  being  attacked,  his  wife  was  screaming 
for  someone  to  call  the  police,  but  he  said  that  people 
watching  from  the  balconies  of  a  nearby  apartment  block  just 
yelled,  "Get  him!  Get  him!"  After  he  got  the  door  closed, 
he  said,  he  drove  around  the  block,  then  called  police  from 
a  phone  booth.  He  said  four  cruisers  soon  arrived  and  one 
stayed.  Two  policemen  questioned  him,  then  went  to  an 
apartment  to  question  a  girl  who  denied  she  was  part  of  the 
group,  he  said. 

"One  of  the  cops  told  me  to  forget  it,  it  wasn't  worth  it, 
that  they'd  never  find  him  (male  attacker),"  he  said. 

Mr.  Luthra  said  he  asked  them  for  their  names,  and  "They 
refused.  They  threw  some  numbers  at  me. 


but  then  invited 
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him  to  the  police  station  to  make  a  statement,  which  he 
did.  They  said  they  would  give  their  names  there  he  said. 

While  Mr.  Luthra  went  with  the  police  to  the  girl's  apartment, 
he  said,  six  girls  shouted  obscenities  and  racial  taunts  at 
his  wife  and  children  and  scratched  his  car.  His  wife 
started  the  car  and  drove  to  the  police  cruiser  and  the  girls 
ran  off.  Mrs.  Luthra  told  the  police  what  happened  and  at 
that  point  the  officers  told  Mrs.  Luthra  to  come  back  to  the 
station,  and  the  cruiser  pulled  away.  Before  the  Luthras 
could  drive  off,  the  other  girls  returned  and  "started  kicking 
and  shouting  again,  and  then  this  man  came  and  kicked  the 
side  of  the  car  and  then  picked  up  a  brick  and  threw  it  at 
us  . 


"I  honked  the  horn  at  the  cops,  but  I  guess  they  didn't  hear 
it,  so  I  just  drove  out  of  the  street."  He  estimated  the 
cruiser  was  200  yards  away.  Mr.  Luthra  said  that  at  the 
police  station  he  and  his  wife  wrote  out  statements  and  told 
of  the  final  attack.  Staff-Sgt.  Bruce  Owens,  duty  officer 
at  police  head-quarters  that  night,  said  the  release  of  the 
two  girls  was  "quite  consistent.  We  don't  charge  all 
juveniles,  as  you  know."  Quite  often,  he  said,  the  child  is 
cautioned  by  police,  then  taken  home,  where  the  parents 
warn  him. 


M|».  Luthra  said  his  view  of  the  matter  is:  I’m  a  business  man. 
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I  own  two  clothing  stores.  There's  a  lot  of  shoplifting. 

We  dont  charge  every  juvenile  for  shoplifting,  but  in  this 
case  .  .  .  they  wanted  to  beat  up  my  kids,  and  would  have 
if  they  had  had  the  chance.'*' 

N .  Apartment  Laundries 

A  South  Asian  woman  sent  her  daughter  to  the  laundry  room  in 
her  apartment  building  in  Scarborough.  There  were  two  white 
girls  in  the  laundry  room.  These  girls  attacked  the  South 
Asian  girl.  The  girl  reported  this  to  her  mother.  The 
mother  went  to  the  laundry  room  and  asked  the  two  white 
girls  the  reason  for  the  attack.  They  told  her  that  they 
attacked  her  because  the  girl  was  a  "Paki".  The  girls  asked 
the  mother  that,  "If  you  are  angry  with  us,  why  not  try  to 
beat  us?"  The  mother  responded  by  saying  that  "I  do  not 
want  to  do  that.  The  difference  between  you  and  me  is  that 

we  South  Asians  are  peace  loving  people".  After  that  the 

2 

mother  left  the  laundry  room. 

O .  In  Front  of  Apartment  Building 

In  Crescent  Town,  a  South  Asian  came  out  of  her  apartment 
building.  When  some  youths  saw  her,  they  started  shouting 
"Paki".  When  she  questioned  them  about  this,  she  was  badly 

1.  Globe  and  Mail,  13th  Oct.  1977. 
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beaten  and  had  to  be  hospitalized.  A  complaint  was  lodged 

1 

with  the  Police. 

P .  Back  Gardens 

Mr.  A.  was  collecting  fallen  leaves  in  the  back  garden  of  his 
house,  located  in  the  Eglinton  and  Avenue  Road  area.  Two 
young  men  and  a  girl  aged  between  18  to  20,  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  house  walked  by  and  suggested  that  Mr.  A.  burn  those 
leaves.  Accordingly  Mr.  A.  burnt  the  leaves.  The  burning 
produced  smoke.  The  same  youths  came  out  from  their  house 
and  asked  Mr.  A.  to  put  out  the  fire.  This  resulted  in 
arguments  between  the  youths  and  Mr.  A.  The  youths  then 

attacked  Mr.  A.  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  A.  telephoned  the  police. 
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The  police  charged  the  youths. 

Q .  Parking  Lots 

In  an  apartment  building  in  Crescent  Town,  a  medical  doctor, 
a  university  professor  and  their  guests  from  the  United 
States  took  the  elevator  to  the  parking  lot.  As  they  were 
approaching  the  car,  4  youths  came  and  physically  assaulted 
them  and  made  them  say  these  words:  nWe  are  Pakis ,  we  made 
a  mistake  in  coming  here  and  we  will  go  back".  The  matter 
was  reported  to  the  police.  An  arrest  was  made. 

1.  Prabhasi 
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R .  Neighbours 

When  the  neighbour's  son  bullied  the  Singh  Boys,  Gurucharan 
Singh,  complained  to  the  boy’s  father,  who  responded  with 
a  volley  of  verbal  abuse  and  then  leaped  into  the  Singhs’ 
backyard  and  smashed  their  windows.  Gurucharan  fought  the 
man,  who  later  required  several  stitches  in  his  head.  The 
case  was  settled  out  of  court  and  charges  were  dropped.’1' 

S .  Prisons 

Mr.  X  was  serving  a  four  month  sentence  in  Don  Jail,  Toronto. 
In  February,  1977,  the  white  inmates  started  beating  him  at 
half  hour  intervals  from  9:00  a.m.  onwards  till  he  went 
back  to  his  own  cell.  A  group  of  six  would  start  saying 
Paki  jokes.  Then  the  others  would  push  Mr.  X  from  one  to 
another,  and  then  they  would  all  join  in  beating  him. 

With  his  nose  broken,  he  approached  the  prison  guards  on 
duty.  They  took  no  notice  of  his  complaint.  Even  one  of 
the  guards  said,  "Give  a  good  beating  to  the  Paki". 

The  following  month,  his  ankle  was  broken  by  the  inmates 
and  the  beating  sessions  were  carried  out  as  usual.  At 
one  stage,  an  inmate  smuggled  a  nail  into  the  prison  from 
outside.  The  nail  was  then  fixed  to  a  tooth  brush  and 
with  that  the  inmate  attacked  Mr.  X  causing  a 
deep  gouge  in  the  hand.  Mr.  X.  went  to  the  doctor 
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but  he  was  told  that  it  was  a  minor  injury.  He  reported 
the  matter  to  the  prison  authorities,  but  no  action  was 

taken.  He  informed  his  lawyer.  However,  by  that  time  he 

1 

had  served  his  sentence. 

Mr.  Y.  was  serving  a  year's  sentence  for  theft  in  the  Don 
Jail.  There  were  two  inmates  near  his  cell  who  had  been 
involved  in  racial  fights,  previous  to  being  jailed.  They 
hated  South  Asians.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Y.  used  to  come  out  from 
his  cell  into  the  open  area,  those  two  would  pull  his  hair 
and  beat  him  every  two  to  three  hours.  After  a  while,  a 
few  more  inmates  joined  them  in  these  beating  sessions. 

The  beating  was  carried  out  daily.  At  one  stage,  his  neck 

swelled  and  he  sustained  injuries  to  his  leg  and  nose.  He 

reported  the  matter  to  the  guards  on  duty.  One  of  the  guards 

told  the  inmates  to  stop  beating  him.  However,  as  soon  as 

that  guard  went  off  duty,  the  beating  continued.  He  reported 

the  matter  to  the  correctional  officer  but  no  action  was 

taken.  He  also  reported  the  matter  to  the  doctor  and  requested 

2 

for  a  transfer.  However,  again  no  action  was  taken. 

T .  Damage  to  Property 

Acts  of  damage  to  property  according  to  the  South  Asian 
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Community  leaders,  have  become  a  common  occurance.  Cars 
have  been  repeatedly  vandalized,  paint  work  scratched  with 
nails,  chrome  fittings  stolen,  tires  slashed  and  racist 
slogans  (Get  out  Paki)  scrawled  all  over  the  sides. 

Similarly,  house  windows  are  continuously  broken.  In  this 
connection,  the  plight  of  a  senior  official  of  the  Ontario 
government  illustrates  the  harassment  innocent  people  are 
subjected  to  and  the  frustration  they  go  through.  T  repro¬ 
duce  below  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Attorney 
General,  which  speaks  for  itself. 


May  9,  1977 


Mr.R.  Roy  McMurtry,  Q.C 
Attorney  General  of  Ontario 

Dear  Mr.  McMurtry: 

I  am  employed  by  the  Ontario  Government.  I  have  earned 
this  position  through  hard  work  and  consider  myself  lucky 
to  be  a  Canadian. 

My  purpose  for  writing  this  letter  to  you  is  to  seek  help  in 
solving  a  very  serious  problem  which  is  making  life  for  my 
family  and  myself  a  nightmare.  The  problem  is  that  my 
family  and  I  are  simply  unable  to  step  out  of  our  house 
without  being  abused,  insulted  and  having  racial  slurs  shouted 
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at  us  by  young  kids  belonging  to  two  families  across  the 
street . 

In  the  last  two  years  my  property  has  been  damaged,  windows 
of  my  house  have  been  broken  with  slingshots  fired  from 
the  upstairs  windows  of  the  house  across  the  street.  All 
my  efforts  to  solve  this  problem  have  been  to  no  avail.  I 
have  called  the  police  several  times  in  the  past  two  years, 
but  this  has  only  made  the  problem  worse.  The  police  say 
to  me  that  "This  is  a  free  country  with  freedom  of  speech, 
and  anyone  can  say  (anything  to  anyone".  They  could  not, 
according  to  them,  charge  the  kids  with  damage  to  private 
property  unless  I  had  an  independent  witness.  Otherwise  it 
is  my  word  against  theirs.  At  the  same  time,  since  these 
kids  are  minors,  I  cannot  say  anything  to  them  or  touch  them; 
not  even  to  hold  them  if  I  catch  them  red-handed  until  the 
police  arrive. 

You  see  this  practice  by  the  police  only  makes  things  worse. 
It  encourages  the  kids  to  be  bolder.  They  see  that  despite 
the  fact  that  the  police  are  called,  I  am  ineffective  in 
stopping  them  from  abusing  my  family  and  me. 

I  have  tried  to  talk  to  the  parents  without  any  success.  In 
one  case  we  have  learned  that  the  father  has  an  alcohol 
problem  and  has  separated  from  his  wife  and  family.  The 
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mother  works  during  the  day  and  told  my  wife  and  I  that  she 
is  unable  to  control  her  children  as  they  will  not  listen 
to  her.  In  the  second  case,  the  mother  is  a  widow.  She  is 
a  chiropractor  by  profession  and  appears  to  be  too  busy  to 
know  what  her  daughter  is  doing.  One  evening,  when  I  was 
away  on  Government  business,  my  wife  heard  someone  in  our 
garage.  It  was  natural  for  her  to  become  frightened  and  call 
the  police.  However,  the  kids  had  run  away  damaging  the  garage 
door  before  the  police  officers  arrived.  The  police  noticed 
some  kids  peeking  through  the  living  room  windows  of  the 
chiropractor's  house  across  the  street.  They  went  over  to 
talk  to  the  people  in  the  house.  The  next  day,  I  received  a 
visit  from  the  woman,  screaming  and  shouting  at  me  for 
calling  the  police.  She  complained  that  it  had  spoiled  her 
daughter's  party.  She  protested  that  we  should  have  called 
her  since  it  was  only  'kid's  stuff'. 

Since  the  spring  weather  has  arrived,  we  have  had  another 
flare  of  this  problem.  Our  visitors  are  greeted  with  shouts 
of  'Paki';  and  what  have  you,  by  these  kids  right  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  their  parents.  Glen,  a  deformed  boy  who  has  mental 
and  speech  problems,  in  his  late  teens,  is  one  of  the  nicest 
and  most  gentle  boys  in  our  neighbourhood.  He  is  always 
trying  to  be  friendly  and  helpful  to  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Now  that  poor  boy  is  being  told  to  go  and 
knock  on  our  door  and  to  shout  slurs. 
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It  is  becoming  so  bad  that  we  have  stopped  using  our  front 
door,  but  the  problem  has  now  followed  us  to  the  back  door. 
For  example,  on  Thursday,  May  5,  1977,  when  we  were  coming 
home  from  our  son’s  cub-scout  meeting  at  8:30  p.m.  similar 
insults  were  shouted  at  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
Later  in  the  evening  I  went  out  to  park  the  car  inside  the 
garage,  it  was  repeated  again  from  the  front  porch  of  the 
chriroprator ’ s  house.  At  that  time  I  decided  to  have  a  word 
with  the  woman.  Seeing  me  approach,  the  kids  ran  inside  the 
house  and  locked  the  door.  Despite  ringing  the  doorbell 
several  times  and  knocking  on  the  door,  the  woman  did  not 
open  the  door.  Hearing  the  bang  of  the  door  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  thinking  that  she  might  be  at  the  back,  I 
went  to  the  back  of  the  house  and  heard  the  door  close  with 
a  bang.  When  I  got  to  the  back  of  the  house,  the  woman  came 
out  with  a  man  who  was  naked  from  the  waist  upwards.  The 
woman  complained  indicating  towards  the  broken  glass  of  the 
door.  I  tried  to  talk  to  her  and  meanwhile  she  was  joined 
by  the  mother  of  the  other  kids.  It  was  no  use  talking  to 
them.  I  left  in  frustration  and  about  2h  hours  later  (about 
11:30  p.m.)  while  we  were  in  bed,  we  received  a  visit  from 
tv/o  police  officers.  They  threatened  to  lay  charges  for 
damaging  private  property.  I  explained  the  whole  problem  to 
the  police  officers  in  detail  and  protested  their  inaction 
and  ineffectiveness  despite  my  contact  with  them  regarding 
damage  to  my  property.  They  left  stating  that  if  the  woman 
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wanted  to  lay  charges,  they  would  be  in  touch  with  me. 

My  purpose  in  writing  all  these  details  which  you  may  find 
boring,  Mr.  McMurtry ,  is  to  seek  advice  and  help  from  you 
since  you  are  our  number  one  law  officer.  You  are  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  individual  rights.  You  must  protect  my  right  to 
live  in  dignity  as  a  good  hard-working  Canadian  citizen. 

I  am  frustrated  and  at  a  loss  not  knowing  what  to  do  to 
eliminate  this  stupid  problem.  I  hope  that  you,  sir,  will 
have  a  solution  for  me. 

T.Y.Z. 

2 . 4  What  Does  the  Pattern  of  Racial  Attacks  Show? 

In  the  previous  section  we  have  presented  case  studies  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  pattern  of  violence.  As 
stated  earlier  these  case  studies  are  not  fairy  tales  but 
substantiated  racial  incidents  and  the  sources  quoted  there 
are  willing  to  provide  further  information. 

Thus,  from  the  case  studies  presented  so  far,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  racial  attacks  are  not  concentrated  in  one  loca¬ 
tion,  but  are  spread  all  over.  They  also  touch  every  aspect 
of  a  South  Asian’s  life.  He  feels  uneasy  or  worried  tra¬ 
velling  in  public  transport  late  in  the  night.  He  is  not 
secure  in  his  own  car.  He  is  constantly  vulnerable  to 
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racial  attacks  while  walking  on  the  street.  He  is  intimidated 
at  shopping  plazas  and  pushed  out  from  restaurants  and  taverns. 
It  is  not  safe  for  him  to  stroll  in  the  park  or  to  take  his 
family  to  the  lakeside.  He  is  attacked  at  educational  ins¬ 
titutions,  at  the  place  of  his  business,  at  the  place  where 
he  works;  even  at  the  place  where  he  lives.  He  is  assaulted 
in  his  apartment,  in  his  parking  lot,  in  his  house,  in  his 
garage  and  in  his  back  garden.  Ironically,  his  limbs  are 
not  safe  even  in  state  custody.  His  car  is  damaged  and  house 
windows  broken. 

It  was  not  our  objective  to  analyse  the  trend  of  these 
attacks  but  the  pattern.  For  the  purpose  of  public  policy 
it  is  not  the  number  but  the  nature  of  the  attacks  that  is 
important . 

When  one  looks  at  the  people  who  carry  out  the  racial  attacks, 
one  gets  a  similarly  diversified  picture.  They  are  carried 
out  by  teenagers,  youths  between  16  to  20,  grown  up  people, 
even  by  people  in  authority  such  as  the  police  and  immigration 
officers.  Equally,  they  are  carried  out  against  men,  women 
and  children.  They  transcend  socio-economic  concerns  and 
find  their  unifying  thrust  in  race. 

Moreover,  racial  attacks  are  carried  out  by  people  living  in 
apartment  buildings  and  by  people  living  in  private  homes. 
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Racial  attacks  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  time. 

For  they  are  carried  out  in  the  morning,  afternoon, 
evening  and  at  night. 

In  a  nutshell,  an  average  South  Asian  feels  that  although 
he  pays  taxes  and  contributes  to  the  economy  like  any  other 
Canadian,  he  is  not  protected  by  the  state.  He  feels  his 
freedom  of  movement  is  eroded.  It  is  not  that  he  is  attacked 
everytime  he  goes  out,  but  whenever  he  goes  out,  he  has  at 
the  back  of  his  mind  the  fear  that  he  is  likely  to  be 
attacked  or  abused. 

Moreover,  what  has  emerged  very  strongly  from  our  investi¬ 
gation  is  the  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  police  in  protec¬ 
ting  South  Asians.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case 
histories  presented  here  as  well  as  during  discussions  with 
the  community.  There  is  a  strong  body  of  opinion  in  the 
South  Asian  Community  which  feels  that  the  police  in  most 
cases  are  siding  with  the  attackers.  According  to  them, 

"The  police  are  protecting  the  culprits  and  penalizing  the 
victims . " 

We  have  not  verified  these  allegations  with  the  police 
authorities.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  such  a  large  number 
of  responsible  citizens  should  make  complaints  or  feel  suspi¬ 
cious  about  police  behaviour  is  a  good  barometer  of  the 
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failure  of  the  police  to  inspire  confidence  within  the  South 
Asian  Community.  We  therefore  should  look  at  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  police  and  the  South  Asian  Community. 

2 . 5  The  Police  and  the  South  Asian  Community 

Apart  from  racial  incidents,  the  relationship  between  South 

Asians  and  the  police  is  cordial.  The  police  rarely  have 

trouble  with  South  Asian  youths.  Perhaps  this  is  because  of 

the  fact  that  the  behaviour  of  South  Asian  youths  tends  to 

be  less  overtly  physical  and  thus  less  threatening.  Moreover, 

South  Asian  youths  do  not  ordinarily  congregate  in  the  streets 

1 

as  frequently  as  do  the  black  youths. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then,  one  would  like  to  pose  the  question 
as  to  why  the  relationship  between  the  police  and  the  South 
Asian  Community  has  deteriorated. 

An  answer  to  this  may  be  found  in  the  racial  view  of  police¬ 
men.  Given  the  current  increase  in  racial  tension  and  physical 
attacks  upon  South  Asians,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
police  reflect  a  certain  degree  of  prejudice  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  South  Asians.  The  police  are  a  part  of  the  Canadian 


1.  Wilson  Head  "Perceptions  of  Police  Attitudes  and 
Practices  toward  Blacks  and  other  visible  Minori¬ 
ties  in  Metropolitan  Toronto."  Paper  presented  at 
the  Seminar  an  Law  Enforcement  and  Race  Relations, 
November,  1976. 
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society  in  which  increasing  evidence  of  overt  racism  is 
present  everywhere.  It  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  they 
entirely  escaped  the  influence  of  this  virus.  Evidence  of 
this  can  be  found  in  the  following  comments  made  by  some 
police  officers  during  a  discussion  with  community  leaders. 

"I  was  in  the  British  Navy;  In  1958,  I  went  to  the  Far  East. 

I  returned  to  England  after  serving  6  years  overseas.  On 
my  return,  I  found  a  great  change  in  England.  There  were 
many  coloured  people  in  England.  I  therefore  decided  to  move 
to  Canada.  I  came  here  and  joined  the  police  force.  Now  I 
find  a  similar  situation  in  Canada.  There  are  too  many 
coloured  people  in  Canada." 

A  second  police  officer  said  "My  father  came  here  from  Europe 
He  worked  hard  to  build  this  country.  Now  the  East  Indian 
comes  here  and  the  next  day  goes  to  welfare.  I  do  not  want 
my  father's  money  to  go  to  feed  East  Indians." 

Fortunately,  the  other  police  officers  who  were  present  there 
immediately  replied  to  this  statement  saying  "To  our  know¬ 
ledge,  East  Indians  do  not  go  on  welfare.  Their  wives  work 
or  they  take  any  job." 

However,  the  effect  of  this  positive  statement  did  not  last 
long.  The  third  policeman  said,  "But  East  Indians  are  taking 
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away  jobs  from  Canadians.” 

Thus,  within  a  few  minutes  one  got  two  contradictory  and 
prejudicial  statements  from  the  police.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
was  said  that  South  Asians  go  on  welfare  and  on  the  other 
that  they  take  jobs  from  Canadians.  Obviously,  if  South 
Asians  are  on  welfare,  then  they  can't  take  away  jobs  from 
Canadians  and  vice-versa. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Pritam  Singh  Sian  (case  referred  to  in 
the  previous  section)  the  police  told  him  "we  can't  do  any¬ 
thing.  "IF  YOU  DO  NOT  LIKE  IT  HERE  YOU  CAN  GO  BACK  TO  YOUR 
OWN  COUNTRY."1 

This  discussion  indicates  the  existence  of  racial  prejudice 
among  the  police  force.  This  to  some  extent,  may  influence, 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  the  performance  of  their  public 
duties.  This  is  further  amplified  in  the  following  incidents 

In  early  1977  a  G.  Singh  was  stopped  near  Bloor  and  Ossington 
Avenue.  He  was  asked  about  his  status  in  Canada  and  few 
other  unnecessary  questions.  He  did  show  his  licence  and 
told  the  police  that  he  had  been  in  this  country  for  7  years. 
Still,  they  were  not  satisfied,  and  took  him  to  the  Police 
Station.  There  he  had  to  face  hostile  questioning  by  2  or 
3  other  officers  and  they  did  their  best  to  provoke  him. 
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Later,  he  was  released  with  the  explanation  by  the  police 
that  they  were  looking  for  a  person  who  looked  like  him. 

This  happened  in  Division  14  .  ^ 

In  February  1977,  a  Mr.  Singh  was  arrested  by  Police  of 
Division  14  near  Bloor  and  Ossington  for  making  a  wrong  turn. 
Mr.  Singh  said  that  he  had  made  this  turn  to  avoid  an 
accident  but  the  police  officer  would  not  listen.  When  Mr. 
Singh  tried  to  argue,  they  hand-cuffed  him  and  punched  him 
in  the  cover  of  darkness  and  threw  him  in  the  police  car 
hurting  his  head.  In  the  police  car  Mr.  Singh,  on  questio¬ 
ning  his  physical  assault  was  abused  racially  and  on  being 
taken  to  Div.  14  was  refused  even  a  glass  of  water.  He  laid 

a  charge  of  brutality  but  was  charged  on  the  contrary  for 

2 

laying  charges  against  the  police  officers. 

In  July  1976,  near  Danforth  and  Pape  Avenue,  a  Mr.  C.  Singh 
was  harassed  by  police  from  Div.  55.  Two  police  officers 
came  to  his  house  and  told  him  that  all  his  family  including 
his  two  younger  borthers  and  aged  mother  were  illegal  immi¬ 
grants.  Mr.  C.  Singh  showed  all  the  passports  of  the  family 
and  their  landed  immigrant  slips.  Still  the  police  threatened 
them  with  arrest.  They  were  all  taken  to  the  police  station 
and  after  some  hours  of  hostile  interrogations,  half  the 
family  was  allowed  to  go  home,  but  the  others  were  kept 
overnight  in  detention  and  freed  in  the  morning  with  the 


1.  Shromani  Sikh  Society 

2.  Shromani  Sikh  Society 
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statement  that  the  police  were  mistaken.1 2 

Mr.  "A"  a  taxi  driver  was  waiting  for  customers  at  Bay  and 
Bloor  streets  late  at  night,  on  October  1977-  A  Police 
officer  approached  him  and  asked  him  for  his  landed  status 
certificate  passport  or  other  identification.  He  could  not 
provide  the  necessary  papers  but  told  the  officer  that  they 
were  at  home.  The  officer  said  that  he  was  an  illegal  immi¬ 
grant,  and  asked  him  to  come  to  the  police  station.  The 
officer  told  Mr.  A,  that  a  person  with  the  same  name  was 
wanted  in  Manitoba  and  has  been  registered  as  an  illegal 
immigrant . 

Mr.  A  was  interrogated  for  two  hours.  Finally,  the  police 
officer  could  not  find  anything  against  him,  and  he  was 
given  a  ticket.  Mr.  A  lost  customers,  and  was  extremely 
disturbed  and  went  home.  He  is  a  legal  immigrant,  and  has 
been  living  in  Toronto  as  a  respectable  citizen  for  the  last 

r  2 

6  years. 

The  major  complaint  against  the  police  by  the  South  Asian 
Canadian  Community  is  regarding  the  police  response  to  their 
complaints.  It  was  constantly  stated  that  when  a  South 
Asian  complains  to  the  police  about  racial  attacks,  the  police 


1.  Shromani  Sikh  Society 

2.  Victim 
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come  hours  after  the  incident  has  taken  place  and  that  too, 
after  repeated  telephone  calls.  But  if  the  complaint  is 
made  by  a  white  Canadian  against  a  South  Asian,  the  police 
would  be  there  at  the  South  Asian's  house  within  a  few 
minutes . 

The  police  response  to  these  complaints  is  that  the  police 
force  has  a  shortage  of  manpower  and  has  therefore  identified 
some  priority  areas  for  their  actions.  It  may  be  that  the 
complaint  lodged  by  the  South  Asian  may  not  fall  within 
those  priority  areas.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
police  will  respond  only  when  there  are  no  other  emergency 
calls.  This  may  explain  the  delay. 

This  argument  appears  to  be  logical  and  genuine.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  following  incident  appears  to  be  quite  contrary 
to  the  above  argument. 

"Two  policemen  who  were  called  by  an  irate  neigh¬ 
bour  to  do  something  about  the  noise  coming  from 
the  apartment  directly  above  found  the  place 
occupied  by  over  a  dozen  professors,  their  wives 
and  other  guests.  Since  there  was  hardly  any  sign 
of  excessive  sound  (guests  had  just  finished  their 
dinner)  the  host  asked  the  policemen  to  leave.  The 
two  policemen,  feeling  insulted,  went  back  to  their 
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cruiser  and  ran  a  check  against  the  host’s  name 
in  the  computer  and  found  a  $12.00  parking  fine 
outstanding  for  over  three  years  against  him.  They 
came  back  and  placed  the  host  under  arrest  despite 
several  offers  from  the  guests  to  pay  the  amount 
either  on  the  spot  or  at  the  police  station.  The 
host,  who  is  black  and  teaches  at  the  university 
was  handcuffed  and  manhandled  while  being  escorted 
to  the  cruiser.  "Wait  until  you  get  deported," 
said  the  constable  without  realizing  that  the  man 
was  a  Canadian  citizen.  He  was  later  assaulted  in 
the  police  station. 

Two  of  the  guests  who  went  to  the  victim's  aid  to 
the  police  station  were  also  put  behind  bars  for 
several  hours  on  flimsy  charges. 

A  University  of  Toronto  professor  who  witnessed  the 
incident  reported  that  the  apartment  was  raided  by 
over  twelve  policemen  soon  after  the  host  was  taken 
away  by  the  police."^ 

The  above  incident  raises  a  question  as  to  how  such  a  large 

contingent  of  police  could  be  spared  to  deal  with  a  $12.00 
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ticket  incident  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  manpower  in  the 
force?  By  the  same  token,  this  incident  supports  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  some  members  of  the  South  Asian  community  that  the 
police  act  promptly  when  the  complainant  is  a  white  Canadian. 


The  second  area  of  the  South  Asians'  concern  is  the  police 
inaction  against  attackers.  Having  made  allowance  for  the 
late  arrival  of  the  police  on  the  scene,  members  of  the 
South  Asian  Community  said;  "Invariably  the  police  say  that 
they  can't  do  anything  unless  there  is  a  witness." 


One  of  the  complainants  s 
I  know  who  the  culprits  w 
across  the  road.  So  I  we 
agers  said,  we  live  in  a 
whatever  we  like  to  do. 
ted  the  incident  to  the  p 
told  me  the  same  thing  th 
police  said... "this  is  a 
they  like."  Since  then  I 
the  police.  They  do  not 


aid:  "My  house  windows  were  broken, 
ere.  They  were  teenagers  living 
nt  and  talked  to  them.  The  teen- 
free  country,  we  are  free  to  do 
I  then  called  the  police.  I  repor- 
olice.  To  my  surprise  the  police 
at  the  children  had  told  me.  The 
free  country,  they  can  do  whatever 
have  become  very  suspicious  of 
take  any  action." 


The  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  police  that  independent 
eye-witnesses  are  necessary  before  an  arrest  can  be  made 
for  assault,  grievous  bodily  harm,  or  damage  to  property 
does  not  appear  to  be  correct.  Most  cases,  including  robbery, 
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and  murder,  are  proved  through  the  process  of  circums¬ 
tantial  evidence.  Had  it  not  been  for  such  a  procedure, 
many  crimes  would  go  unpunished. 

It  is  true  that  in  an  assault  case  a  conviction  may  be 
harder  to  obtain  when  there  is  no  eye-witness,  but  that  is 
not  the  police  officer's  concern.  His  duty  is  to  enforce 
the  law,  not  to  interpret  it.  Interpretation  is  the  duty 
of  the  judge.  By  making  eye-witnesses  a  necessary  element 
of  a  charge,  the  police  are  not  only  neglecting  their  duty, 
but  are  also  misleading  the  public. 

If  one  nevertheless  assumes  that  because  of  existing  legal 
provisions,  the  police  cannot  take  any  action  unless  there 
is  an  independent  witness,  what  happens  next? 


Many  times  the  police  advised  the  complainant  to  go  to  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  get  a  summons  issued.  In  many 
instances,  South  Asians  have  done  so.  Unfortunately,  their 
experience  with  the  police  in  this  field,  too,  is  not 
encouraging.  Some  members  complained  that  even  when  they 
go  to  city-hall  and  get  the  summons  issued,  the  summons 
are  not  served  by  the  police.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  cases. 


"Mr.  Pritam  Singh  Sian's  son  was  attacked  by  four 
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youths  in  his  shop  located  at  Pape  and  Gerrard . 

Police  were  called.  Police  took  no  action.  The 
victim  went  to  city-hall  and  got  a  summons  issued 
against  the  attackers.  Although  eight  months  have 
passed,  the  summons  have  not  yet  been  served  by 
the  police . " 1 2 3 

"An  East  Indian  was  attacked  without  provocation 

on  Queen  Street  West  in  September,  1976.  The 

police  were  called.  The  police  refused  to  take 

any  action.  The  victim  got  the  summons  issued. 

2 

The  summons  have  not  yet  been  served." 

"A  victim  went  to  city-hall  and  got  the  summons 
issued.  The  police  could  not  serve  the  summons. 

The  reason  given  by  the  police  reads:  Accused 
appears  to  be  in  the  apartment  but  would  not  open 
the  door,  so  the  summons  could  not  be  served. 

From  the  analysis  presented  so  far,  one  reluctantly  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  South  Asian  Community  has  a 
genuine  concern  about  police  behaviour.  It  is  quite  under¬ 
standable  that  the  police  are  influenced  by  the  existing 

1.  Canadian  Council  for  Racial  Harmony 

2.  Canadian  Council  for  Racial  Harmony 

3.  Canadian  Council  fur  Racial  Harmony 
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social  trend.  However,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  police  occupy  a  position  of  considerable  power  and 
authority  in  society  and  cannot  be  permitted  to  behave  in  a 
prejudicial  manner  simply  because  others  do  so.  The  police¬ 
man  who  practices  racial  behaviour  towards  minority  groups 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  oridinary  citizen  simply  because  of 
his  cloak  of  authority  and  the  fact  that  he  is  responsible 
for  protection  and  not  abridging  the  rights  of  all  citizens.'*' 

It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  the  entire  police  force  is 
racially  prejudiced.  In  fact,  there  may  be  large  numbers  of 
police  officers  who  do  not  allow  the  current  social  trend 
to  influence  their  public  behaviour.  But  what  we  are  trying 
to  point  out  is  that  those  who  are  prejudiced  by  racism, 
constitute  a  threat  rather  than  a  source  of  protection  to 
citizens . 

Moreover,  one  would  think  that  the  main  emphasis  of  the  role 
of  the  police  in  the  society  should  be  more  towards  preven¬ 
ting  social  disorder  rather  than  arresting  or  punishing 
culprits.  Many  of  the  racial  attacks  discussed  earlier 
could  have  been  prevented  had  the  police  handled  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  spirit  of  existing  laws. 

1.  Wilson  Head  ‘‘Perception  of  Police  Attitudes  and 

Practices  Toward  Black  and  other  Minorities  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto"  A  paper  presented  at  Law  Enforcement  and  Race 
Relations  Seminar.  Toronto,  November,  1976. 
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Finally,  a  note  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  did  speak  about  the  positive  aspect 
of  their  experiences  with  the  police  force.  They  said 
that  they  have  had  a  bad  experience  with  police  officers 
at  lower  levels,  but  when  they  approached  senior  police 
officers,  they  found  them  to  be  very  understanding  and 
co-operative . 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  recent  months,  the  police  have 
taken  some  measures  to  arrest  the  trend  towards  racial 
violence.  They  have  tightened  up  the  security  on  the  TTC 
Subway,  and  also  have  created  ethnic  squads  to  establish 
close  contact  with  various  ethnic  communities.  The  Asian 
Section  of  this  squad  has  been  helpful  to  some  people. 

This  section  is  also  arranging  talks  to  police  officers  by 
South  Asians. 

This  is  welcome,  but  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  enough. 

So  far  we  have  concentrated  on  an  analysis  of  police  beha¬ 
viour.  Let  us  now  examine  what  happens  when  having  overcome 
all  the  problems  associated  with  the  police,  a  South  Asian 
or  the  police  themselves  take  the  accused  to  court. 
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2 . 6  Experience  in  Courts 

Because  of  time  constraints  we  have  not  been  able  to  carry 
out  an  intensive  investigation  in  this  area.  Moreover,  not 
as  many  people  complained  against  the  courts  as  against  the 
police.  Perhaps  this  is  because  very  few  cases  reach  that 
stage.  Hence  South  Asian  Canadians  have  a  very  limited 
experience  with  the  courts. 

However,  whatever  limite  experience  South  Asian  Canadians 
have  had  with  the  court; ,  it  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Many 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  sentences  given  to 
people  convicted  for  racial  violence.  The  lenient  view 
taken  by  the  courts  in  racial  matters  has  been  construed  by 
South  Asian  Canadians  as  racial  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
the  judges.  This  view  point  may  not  be  true  in  every  case, 
but  there  are  valid  reasons  for  suspicion  in  many  cases. 

In  some  cases,  judges  have  made  explicitly  racial  remarks. 
For  example,  while  sentencing  a  South  Asian  Canadian,  a 
judge  in  Kitchener  said,  "You  might  do  that  sort  of  thing 
in  India,  but  not  here".^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  judge  said  to  a  French  speaking 
woman  on  August  6,  1976,  "It  is  amazing  that  she  would  not 


1.  Globe  and  Mail  8.4.1976. 
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attempt  to  learn  English  which  Is  the  language  of  this 
country" . 

Later  the  judge  apologized  for  his  comments  about  the  French 
woman  but  did  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  South  Asian 
Canadian . 

Other  experiences  with  the  courts  have  been  narrated  in  a 
letter  sent  to  the  Attorney  General  which  is  reproduced  in 
the  appendix. 

2 . 7  Other  Forms  of  Violence 

So  far  we  have  examined  racial  violence  where  some  form  of 
legal  action  was  possible  after  fulfilling  certain  basic 
requirements.  Now  let  us  examine  other  forms  of  violence, 
where  almost  no  legal  remedies  exist.  These  consists  of 
hate  messages,  threatening  telephone  calls,  harassment, 
racial  slurs,  etc. 

A .  Hate  Messages 

Racist  leaflets  pushed  through  letter  boxes  plastered  on 
walls,  or  sent  anonymously  through  the  post  is  one  of 
the  chief  methods  used  by  some  organizations  to  carry  out 
a  racial  hatred  campaign.  We  give  on  the  following  pages 
two  examples  of  such  hate  literature. 
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TO:-  (A  SOUTH  ASIAN  ORGANIZATION)1 
FROM:- 

THE  NAZI  PARTY  OF  CANADA, 

TORONTO. 

Mr.  X. 

You  are  warned  that  if  you  do  not  shut  down 
the  above  named  PAKI-  ORGANISATION  by-  June 
15th,  1977,  our  execution  squad  will  liquid- 
date  your  wife  and  children  soon  after  the 
date  told  to  you  above.  This  will  be  followed 
by  you;  the  other  members  of  your  committee, 
their  families;  and  prominent  members  of 
your  association-  until  there  is  no  more 
bloody  PAKI-  ORGANISATION. 

Take  this  warning  seriously  -  we  mean 
business  with  you,  and  your  bloody  PAKI- 
ORGANISATION! 

YOURS  SUPREME  WHITE  MASTER, 

DER  FUERER, 


1. 


Collected  by  The  Federation  of  Goans  of  Ontario. 
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The  letter  reproduced  below  which  was  sent  by  a  non¬ 
existent  organization  invites  Canadian  families  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  their  program  for  fostering  "greater  world 
understanding".  It  reads  as  under: 

Dear : 

As  part  of  our  programme  for  fostering  greater  world  under¬ 
standing,  the  Canadian  Society  for  Commonwealth  Relations 
has  selected  your  family  as  a  participating  household  in 
our  new  "Lend  A  Helping  Hand"  plan. 

You  will  be  pleased,  we  are  sure,  to  know  that  we  have  assigned 
a  typical  family  group  from  Pakistan  to  be  guests  in  your 
home  for  the  next  few  months. 

These  people  have  suffered  a  tremendous  social  upheaval  and 
it  will  take  some  time  for  them  to  adapt  to  our  way  of  life. 

We  are  sure  you  will  do  everything  possible  to  help  them 
make  the  transition  as  pleasant  as  possible,  even  if  it 
means  some  minor  re-organization  in  your  home  and  in  your 
personal  habits. 

The  family  will  consist  of  the  father,  mother,  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  wife's  brother  husband's  grandmother  and  her  sister. 

VJithin  the  next  seven  days  we  shall  be  able  to  inform  you  of 
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the  arrival  date,  routing,  and  names  of  your  selected 
family.... we  shall  include  some  receipes  from  Pakistan,  so 
you  may  prepare  their  favourite  dishes.  As  not  to  incon¬ 
venience  you,  we  shall  provide  adequate  supplies  of  currie, 
rice,  chicken  and  powdered  goat  milk.  No  doubt  you  will  wish 
to  meet  them  at  the  airport,  we  suggest  you  rent  a  mini-bus. 

While  this  may  seem  like  only  a  small  gesture,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  only  by  such  brotherhood  that  the  world 
will  become  one  big  happy  family. 

Bless  you ..... . 

Yours  in  Friendship, 

The  Canadian  Society  for  Commonwealth 
Relations  1 


B .  Threatening  Telephone  Calls 

A  telephone  call  was  received  at  the  residence  of  a  certain 
South  Asian  Canadian  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  The  husband  was  at  work,  his  wife  picked  up 
the  phone.  The  caller  identified  himself  as  an  employee 
with  the  Toronto  Star.  Whether  knowingly  or  unknowingly, 
he  confused  the  name  of  the  U.  of  T.  staff  member  with  that 
of  a  prominent  South  Asian  political  figure  in  Britain.  The 
caller  told  the  man's  wife,  "I  know  that  bastard  is  a  com¬ 
munist.  He  has  created  enough  trouble  in  England,  and  now 


1.  The  National  Association  of  Canadians  of  Origins 
in  India. 
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he  has  come  to  Canada."  The  caller  went  on  into  a  long 
tirade  against  the  man,  mentioning  in  particular  that  he 
was  aware  that  her  husband  was  involved  in  various  activi¬ 
ties  to  fight  racism  in  Canada.  He  told  her  that  there  was 
no  racism  in  Canada,  and  whatever  did  exist,  coloured  people 
would  simply  have  to  accept  it.  He  finally  warned  her  that 
if  her  husband  did  not  stop  his  anti-racist  activities,  he 
would  stop  him  one  day  in  his  car  and  poison  him  and  after 
that  we  would  kick  her  and  her  children  not  only  out  of 
Canada  but  out  of  all  English  speaking  countries.  The  caller 
had  an  "English"  accent.^ 

C .  Harassment 

At  2:45  p.m.  a  telephone  rang  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Khan.  He 
was  at  work,  hence  Mrs.  Khan  answered  the  call.  The  caller 
said  he  was  a  police  officer  and  told  her  that  her  husband 
was  involved  in  an  accident  and  was  in  the  hospital.  Mrs. 
Khan  was  shocked  and  started  crying.  However  she  asked  the 
caller  the  name  of  the  hospital.  The  caller  said  he  did 
not  know,  but  that  he  would  obtain  this  information  from 
his  colleagues  who  had  reported  that  accident  and  would 
inform  her  later.  Aggrieved  and  worried  Mrs.  Khan  could 
not  wait  for  the  police  to  call  back.  Since  her  watch 
showed  2:45  p.m.  she  thought  an  accident  might  have 
taken  place  at  the  husband’s  place  of  work.  Hence,  she 
telephoned  his  office.  Mr.  Khan  was  not  at  his  desk  so 


1.  The  victim 
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she 

was  more 

worried . 

Nevertheless , 

she 

spoke 

to  his 

boss 

who 

told  her 

that  her 

husband  was  in 

the 

other 

office 

and 

there  was  no  accident  involved.  He  passed  that  information 
on  to  Mr.  Khan  who  in  turn  spoke  to  his  wife.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Khan  took  that  telephone  call  as  a  mischievious  act 
and  ignored  it . 

However,  at  4  O'clock  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door. 

Mrs.  Khan  spoke  to  the  caller  through  the  door  without 
removing  the  door  chain.  The  man  at  the  door  was  in  police 
uniform.  He  told  her  that  her  husband  was  in  the  hospital 
and  that  he  had  asked  him  to  collect  her.  Hence,  he  wanted 
her  to  accompany  him  to  the  hospital.  She  told  him  to  wait 
outside  while  she  changed.  She  telephoned  the  police  imme¬ 
diately.  By  the  time  the  police  arrived  on  the  scene,  which 
took  quite  some  time,  the  man  in  the  police  uniform  had 
disappeared.  The  police  took  down  the  complaint  and  left. 

At  7:30  p.m.  Mr.  Khan  enquired  from  the  police  about  the 
progress  of  the  case.  The  police  appeared  very  rude . ^ 


A  representative  of  the  Bangladesh  Association  stated  that 
they  have  received  several  complaints  of  similar  nature 
from  their  members  and  others. 


1 . 


Association  of  Pakistani  Canadians  of  Toronto 
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Members  of  the  Pakistani  Community  said  that  they  receive 
several  complaints  from  people  who  say  their  doors  are 
knocked  on  continuously  early  in  the  morning  at  2  a.m. 
tomatoes,  eggs ,  and  garbage  etc.  are  thrown  at  their  doors 
and  racial  slurs  are  writeen  all  over. 

D.  Racial  Slurs 

Racial  slurs  such  as  "Paki  go  home':  are  abounding  every¬ 
where  and  are  used  so  frequently  that  it  is  redundant  to 
document  them.  Nevertheless,  to  complete  our  analysis, 
we  give  below  the  experience  of  a  South  Asian  Canadian  which 
would  serve  as  a  representative  example  of  the  daily  expe¬ 
rience  of  other  South  Asian  Canadians. 

"These  are  factual  incidents,  which  have  personally  affec¬ 
ted  me  and  my  family.  I  doubt  anyone  would  consider  these 
to  be  isolated  cases  as  I  am  positive  others  have  experi¬ 
enced  similar  situations  and  that  the  cancerous  growth 
of  racism  is  widespread. 

(1)  It  was  the  summer  of  1974.  I  was  driving  my  family 
on  a  weekend  outing  on  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  when 
suddenly  I  realized  a  car  was  driving  along  side  me  on 
my  left,  with  about  four  or  five  teenagers  in  it.  For  no 
reason  at  all,  they  seemed  agitated  and  started  shouting 
and  gesticulating  verbal  abuse  "f - ing  Paki"  at  me  and 
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other  occupants  in  my  car.  I  pretended  that  I  was  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  road  and  ignored  their  taunting.  The 
reasons  why  I  was  not  prepared  for  a  confrontation  were: 

(1)  my  wife  and  child  were  in  the  car  with  me  (ii)  my 
aged  mother,  who  is  a  heart  patient,  was  also  with  me . ^ 

(2)  While  on  my  way  home  from  work,  one  evening  -  sometime 
in  1975,  I  took  the  subway  to  Islington.  Four  teenage 
youths  happened  to  be  in  the  same  car  with  me.  They  were 
pre-occupied  with  their  own  discussions  and  did  not  notice 
me,  I  presume,  until  the  train  reached  Islington  station. 
They  took  the  stairs,  while  I  took  the  esclator  up.  One 

of  the  four,  who  was  following  the  other  three,  looked 
directly  at  me  and  shouted  out  loudly  to  the  others,  "Hey, 
There's  a  Paki".  I  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye  and 
replied  "Do  you  mean  me?"  They  realized  that  I  was  not 
afraid  to  face  them  squarely  and  all  four  disappeared  in 
the  rush.^ 

(3)  In  January,  1976,  I  bought  a  condominium  apartment  in  a 
high  rise  complex  of  220  family  units  in  Mississauga.  The 
composition  of  the  residents  by  country  of  origin  is  varied, 
and  it  includes  Canadian  born  residents  as  well  as  residents 

1.  The  Federation  of  Goans  of  Ontario 

2.  The  Feneration  of  Goans  of  Ontario 
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from  United  Kingdom, 
East,  South  America, 


France,  Italy,  Pakistan,  Middle 
West  Indies  and  African  countries. 


The  new  building  had  hardly  been  occupied  a  month,  when 
the  board  protecting  the  three  elevators  were  plastered  with 
racial  graffitti  directed  particularly  against  the  brown 
skinned,  grouped  together  as  "Pakis".  Incidentally,  the 
nationals  of  Pakistan  are  hardly  ten  families  or  5%  of  the 
total  population.  The  slogans  ran  the  gamut  of  obscenities 
such  as  "Pakis  smell",  "Pakis  are  shit",  "Pakis  are  dirty", 
etc. etc. etc.  The  damage  had  been  done.  You  can  imagine  the 
effect  the  grafitti  had  on  other  open-minded  residents.  It 
was  a  month  before  the  board  were  pulled  down.  So  It  is 
evident  here  that  racial  prejudice  is  being  directed  towards 
the  visible  minority,  whether  they  come  from  Pakistan,  West 
Indies,  Guyana  or  Tlmbukto.  This  location  was  a  potential 
racial  time  bomb  which  I  have  managed  to  defuse  by  chanel- 
ling  energies  into  recreational  activity.  Tne  only  conclu¬ 
sion  drawn  is  that  some  of  the  ang.lo-saxons  were  either 
perpetuating  It,  encouraging  it  or  were  non-committal  about 
eradicating  it. 


(4)  I  have  been  a  student  at  Humber  College  in  Rexdale  and 
Centennial  College  in  Scarborough.  The  men's  washrooms 
are  full  of  Paki  abuse.  So  also  are  the  washrooms  in  most 
of  the  subway  stations,  restaurants,  Malton  Airport  Terminals 
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and  shopping  plazas  to  be  specific:  The  Sheridan  Mall  in 

Erin  Mills  and  Square  One  in  Mississauga.  Some  examples 

are:  "A  good  Paki  is  a  dead  one".  "If  black  is  beautiful, 

1 

I  just  shot  a  masterpiece1 2'. 

(5)  At  McDonald's  restaurant  on  Hwy .  10,  south  of  the 

Q.E.W.,  I  was  waiting  in  the  queue  with  my  daughter  sleeping 

in  my  arms.  A  group  of  four  teenagers,  behind  me,  jostled 

me  intentionally,  spewing  Paki  abuse.  I  retaliated  in 

spite  of  my  hands  not  being  free,  that  I  would  make  them 

eat  their  teeth  instead  of  the  hamburgers  they  had  come  for. 

2 

It  was  very  effective  and  promptly  silenced  them. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  underestimate  the  implications  of  the  use  of  the  work 
"Paki" . 

The  word  "Paki"  is  used  to  denote  a  negative  stereotype  of 
the  image  that  Canadians  have  about  South  Asians.  It  is 
used,  first,  to  put  South  Asian  Canadians  down  and  secondly, 
to  signify  that  they  are  aware  that  South  Asian  Canadians 
are  different  and  that  this  difference  is  unacceptable  to 
them . 


1.  The  Federation  of  Goans  of  Ontario 

2.  The  Federation  of  Goans  of  Ontario 
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Whenever  South  Asian  Canadians  are  subjected  to  this,  a 
large  number  of  them  tend  to  ignore  it  because  of  the  fear 
that  the  response  on  their  part  may  result  in  further 
arguments  and  subsequently  in  physical  violence.  Confron¬ 
ting  this  slur  leaves  most  South  Asians  with  feelings  of 
anger,  frustration  and  disappointment. 

2.8.  Effects  on  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Community : 

Racial  violence,  physical  as  well  as  verbal,  has  produced 
damaging  effects  on  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Community.  These 
could  be  classified  into  internal  and  external  effects. 

As  regards  internal  effects  South  Asian  Canadians  are  beg¬ 
inning  to  develop  a  tendency  of  withdrawal  from  social  and 
recreational  activities.  Women  are  afraid  of  going  alone 
to  shopping  plazas.  Families  tend  not  to  go  out  in  the 
evenings.  They  feel  worried  going  to  parks  or  on  picnics. 
Many  times,  they  do  not  allow  their  children  to  go  out  to 
play-  instead  the  children  have  to  play  in  the  apartment. 
Fewer  South  Asians  use  subways  at  night. 

According  to  a  statement  from  the  Sikh  Youth  Association, 
there  have  been  frequent  quarrells  in  families  on  account 
of  racial  incidents.  For  example  a  woman  who  stays  home 
is  usually  very  anxious  to  go  out  on  weekends,  but  her 
husband  who  goes  out  to  work,  experiences  or  hears  about 
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racial  incidents  is  reluctant  to  go  out  with  the  family 
on  weekends.  This  causes  quarrels  in  the  family. 


It  is  needless  to  mention  that  racial  incidents  have  pro¬ 
duced  great  emotional  tension  and  worries  in  an  average 
South  Asian  Canadian. 


As  for  external  effects,  lack  of  confidence  in  the  police 
is  leading  many  South  Asian  Canadians  to  talk  of  defending 
themselves.  Some  sections  of  the  South  Asian  Community 
threaten  to  fight  back. 


However,  contrary  to  other  minority  groups  South  Asian 
Canadians  tend  to  integrate.  They  do  not  like  to  create 
a  ghetto.  As  a  result  South  Asian  Canadians  reside  all 
over  Metro.  It  used  to  be  the  case  that  a  South  Asian 
looking  for  a  place  to  live  would  look  for  an  apartment 
building  where  there  would  not  be  too  many  other  Asians. 
However,  because  of  racial  trouble,  the  trend  appears  to 
have  been  reversed.  People  now  tend  to  rent  an  apartment  in 
an  area  already  occupied  by  South  Asians.  The  underlying 
reason  behind  this  trend  is  that  in  the  event  of  a  racial 
attack  the  family  is  likely  to  get  help  from  a  South  Asian 
Canadian  rather  than  a  white  Canadian.  Moreover,  living 
together  may  provide  a  sense  of  strength  to  South  Asians  and 


act  as  a  deterrent  to  racial  attackers. 
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2 • 9  Positive  Response  by  Individuals  and  Organizations 
So  far  we  have  discussed  how  members  of  the  South  Asian 
Community  have  been  harassed,  while  no  one  came  to  their 
assistance.  However,  there  have  been  some  cases  where  both 
individuals  and  organisations  have  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  victim. 

In  November  of  1978,  a  corner  store  owned  and  operated  by 
a  South  Asian  Canadian  in  Kitchener  was  vandalized.  Racial 
slogans  were  written  on  the  shop  windows  and  garbage  was 
strewn  all  around  the  store.  A  white  Canadian  neighbour, 
upon  waking  up  in  the  morning  and  discovering  the  act  which 
had  been  committed  under  darkness,  took  pail  and  soap  to 
the  store  and  began  cleaning  up  the  mess  prior  to  the  store 
owner  arriving  to  open  his  shop.  The  store  owner  did  arrive 
and  they  both  worked  together  to  clear  up  the  mess.  A  local 
newspaper,  upon  hearing  of  the  situation,  wrote  an  article 
outlining  the  positive  efforts  undertaken  by  the  good 
neighbour  and  the  editorial  that  followed  similarly  praised 
her  efforts  and  condemned  the  actions  taken  by  those  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  act  of  vandalism.  Upon  talking  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  children,  the  neighbour  also  learned  that  it  was  a 
group  of  youths  who  had  committed  the  acts  and  she  then  spoke 
to  the  parents  of  those  children  to  invoke  disciplinary  mea¬ 
sures  against  their  children.  No  further  problems  occurred. 
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In  Toronto,  when  a  proliferation  of  unsolicited  racist 
graffiti  began  appearing  on  boards  and  buildings,  a  group 
of  concerned  citizens,  the  Inner  City  Angels,  took  soap 
and  water  to  remove  the  slogans.  Their  efforts  coupled 
with  the  efforts  initiated  by  the  city  assisted  in  the 
control  and  virtual  elimination  of  this  offensive  phenomena. 

Voluntary  organizations  such  as  the  Urban  Alliance  on  Race 
Relations,  the  League  for  Human  Rights  of  the  B'nai  Birth, 
the  Riverdale  Int ercultural  Committee,  the  Canadian  Council 
for  Christians  and  Jews,  Interfaith  Task  Force  on  Human 
Rights,  the  Peel  Intercommunity  Relations  Committee,  Cana¬ 
dian  Association  in  Support  of  Native  Peoples,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Council  for  Racial  Harmony  and  numerous  other  voluntary 
organizations  have  also  assisted  by  working  with  and  in 
support  of  various  ethnic  organizations  in  counteracting 
prejudice  and  discrimination  in  Ontario  Society. 

2.10  Conclusion 

The  main  purpose  of  this  chapter  was  to  understand  the 
nature  of  racial  violence  against  the  South  Asian  Canadian 
Community  that  has  been  taking  place  in  recent  months.  From 
the  evidence  presented  at  the  beginning  it  is  quite  clear 
that  racial  violence  is  much  more  widespread  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  assumed.  Such  violence  established  a  diversified 
pattern.  A  numerical  increase  or  decrease  in  a  particular 
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type  of  racial  incident  is  easily  noticed  and  public  policy 
makers  become  rather  sensitive  to  that  trend.  However,  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  public  policy,  one  needs  to  lay 
greater  emphasis  on  the  diversified  nature  of  violence.  It 
would  be  relatively  easy  for  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
take  effective  measures  if  racial  attacks  are  taking  place 
on  the  public  transport  system  and  TTC  and  the  police  can 
control  this.  Equally,  if  they  are  carried  out  only  by 
certain  elements  in  the  society,  it  may  be  possible  to  stamp 
out  those  elements.  But  when  racial  violence  is  diversified 
in  terms  of  nature,  location,  and  people,  it  would  require 
deliberate  policy  measures  in  all  directions. 

Violence  is  still  on  the  increase  but  this  increase  is  not 
noticeable  because  (a)  it  is  diversified  (b)  South  Asians 
Canadians  probably  now  make  less  use  of  public  places  out 
of  fear  (c)  very  few  cases  are  reported  by  victims  and 
(d)  few  incidents  are  reported  in  the  press. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  among  South  Asian  Canadians  that 
the  police  are  not  protecting  them.  Their  feelings  toward 
the  police  have  changed  from  friendship  and  respect  to  deep 
mistrust.  The  police  are  blamed,  first,  for  not  responding 
to  their  requests  for  assistance  in  time,  second,  for  not 
taking  any  action,  and  third,  for  not  serving  summons.  More¬ 
over,  the  police  are  accused  of  displaying  a  hostile  attitude 
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towards  South  Asian  Canadians. 

The  mutual  mistrust  between  the  police  and  certain  sections 
of  the  Canadian  Society  such  as  South  Asian  Canadians  is 
not  a  healthy  sign. 

We  also  found  that  other  forms  of  violence,  such  as  racial 
slurs,  hate  messages  and  harassment  have  increased  consi¬ 
derably.  They  also  do  much  harm.  However,  unlike  physical 
violence,  there  is  no  legal  remedy  against  them.  This  may 
be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  rise  in  incidents  involving 
harassments . 

In  fact  it  was  observed  that  the  people  who  carry  out 
racial  violence  appear  to  follow  the  strategy  of  shifting 
their  emphasis  from  physical  attack  to  harassment  according 
to  time  and  circumstance.  If  they  feel  that  attacks  may 
result  in  conviction,  or  that  the  police  are  vigilant,  they 
may  terrorise  South  Asian  Canadians  by  adopting  tactics 
of  harassment . 

The  most  alarming  aspect  to  emerge  from  our  analysis  is  the 
fact  that  in  most  of  the  cases  of  racial  violence,  members 
of  the  public  were  present  but,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  incidents,  the  people  remained  as  mere  observers. 
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To  sum  up,  the  racial  violence  against  South  Asian  Canadian 
clearly  demonstrates  that  Canadian  society  as  a  whole  has 
unquestionably  failed  in  providing  protection  to  the 
minority  groups . 


CHAPTER  III 


EDUCATION 


3 . 1  Introduction 

In  this  chapter  we  discuss  the  concerns  felt  by  the  South 
Asian  Canadian  Community  in  the  field  of  education.  We 
deal  first  with  schools  and  then  with  education  at  the  post 
secondary  level. 

3 . 2  Schools 

In  dealing  with  schools,  we  recognise  that  South  Asian 
children  face  problems  in  schools  even  without  any  overt 
racism  being  directed  against  them  as  such.  These  problems 
can  be  classified  into  (a)  the  internal  problems  arising 
from  the  background  of  the  South  Asian  child  as  compared 
with  the  entirely  different  type  of  surroundings  with  which 
he/she  is  suddenly  faced,  and  (b)  the  external  problem 
which  arises  from  the  image  about  him  and  the  country  of  hi 
origin  in  the  minds  of  teachers  and  other  children. 

In  addition  to  these  problems,  the  South  Asian  child  faces 
deliberate  racism  aimed  at  him  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

These  problems  are  discussed  in  the  next  few  sections. 
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3.3  Schools  --  Internal  Problem 


The  Internal  Problem  faced  by  the  South  Aslan  Canadian  child 
can  be  described  In  terms  of  the  culture  shock  to  which  he 
becomes  subject  when  he  first  enters  a  Canadian  classroom. 
This  has  been  well  described  in  a  recent  paper  by  Deo  Ker¬ 
nahan:'''  Kernahan  states: 

'the  East-Indian  child’s  entry  into  the  class¬ 
room  is  a  shattering  experience.  New  faces, 
new  books,  generous  supply  of  sophisticated 
teaching  machines,  and  materials  perhaps  unseen 
before,  systematic  routines  and  the  apparent 
permissiveness  in  peers  *  behavioral  patterns 
lead  him  into  a  stage  of  shock  and  disbelief. 

He  feels  himself  a  different  species  of  the 
human  race.  Incapable  at  this  point  to  sort 
out  his  confused  world,  he  is  now  expected 
to  participate  in  a  face  to  face  situation  with 
an  individual,  or  a  group  of  individuals,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  him  In  skin  and  speech.  This  really 
floors  him.  The  Initial  shock  is  enough  to  make 
him  withdrawn.  Being  placed  in  a  learning  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  can’t  avoid  making  mistakes 
confounds  him  into  shyness  and  inhibits  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  open  and  closed  discussions. 

Added  to  these  stresses  are  the  realities  of 
his  lack  of  proficiency  in  functional  English 
and  his  invariably  weak  skills  in  verbal 
communication.  This  problem  becomes  more  acutely 
perturbing  when  he  becomes  aware  of  his  "funny" 
accent.  His  sensitivity  of  this  fact  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  barrier  compels  him  to  be  apprehensive  and 
dismayed.  Unless  his  confidence  is  given  a  moral 
boosting,  pressure  is  likely  to  build  up,  day  by 
day,  rendering  him  tense  and  introverted.  These 
factors  cause  him  to  keep  aloof  from  others  for 
reasons  quite  beyond  his  control.  Emotionally 
insecure,  he  shies  from  social  and  recreational 
activities  in  school." 


The  problems  described  by  Kernahan  may  be  common  to  children 
from  other  immigrant  groups  and  may  vary  considerably  from 


1.  Deo.  G.  Kernahan;  ’’The  Education  of  East-Indian 
child:  Scope,  Cope  and  Hope"  paper  presented  at  Indians  in 
Toronto  Conference  1977. 
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one  South  Asian  child  to  another  depending  upon  the  last 
country  of  his  residence,  the  nature  of  his  earlier  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  extent  of  westernisation  of  his  family  prior 
to  immigration.  The  problems  described  are  likely  to  be 
faced  more  intensely  by  those  South  Asian  children  who  came 
directly  from  India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh  or  Sri  Lanka,  who 
had  been  taught  through  the  medium  of  their  mother  tongue 
rather  than  English  in  the  schools  they  had  attended  there 
and  who  had  been  subjected  to  relatively  limited  western 
influences  within  the  family. 

Given  time  and  corrective  measures,  most  children  can  over¬ 
come  these  problems.  Sympathy,  assistance  and  encouragement 
from  teachers  and  friendliness  and  cooperation  from  fellow 
students  (in  turn  probably  the  result  of  encouragement 
from  teachers  and  parents)  could  work  wonders  in  this  regard. 
Once  the  initial  shock  has  been  overcome  and  the  resulting 
inhibitions  dealt  with  the  children  involved  should  be  able, 
for  the  most  part,  to  move  smoothly  into  normal  school  life. 

It  must  be  recognised  however  that  the  absence  of  sympathy, 
assistance  and  encouragement  from  teachers  and  of  friendli¬ 
ness  and  cooperation  from  fellow  students  could  inhibit 
this  process  of  adjustment  considerably  and  sometimes  cause 
grave  and  permanent  harm  to  the  child. 
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3 . 4  Schools  -  External  Problems 

The  South  Asian  Community  was  most  concerned  about  the  external 
problem  a  child  faces  in  the  classroom.  The  external  prob¬ 
lem  arises  from  the  image  that  teachers  and  other  children 
have  about  him  and  the  country  of  his  origin. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  West  have  what  a  leading  British 
politician,  Dorothy  Woodman,  called  the  "Oxfam  image  of  the 
Indian  sub-continent",  i.e.  of  poverty  stricken  nations. 

To  this  is  added  the  impression  that  South  Asians  are  socially 
and  culturally  backward.  This  overall  image  is  widely  pre¬ 
valent  in  Canadian  schools,  both  among  teachers  and  students. 

This  image  is  reinforced  by  existing  text  books,  which  have 
a  great  bias  in  favour  of  the  West  and  western  civilization. 
Very  little  mention,  if  any,  is  made  about  the  South  Asia. 

Yet,  South  Asia  has  made  a  significant  contribution  toward 
civilization . 

Nearly  one  fifth  of  the  world’s  population  lives  on  this 
sub-continent.  Its  people  of  this  sub-continent  have  5000 
years  of  civilization  and  culture  behind  them  and  were 
already  advanced  when  the  people  of  Europe  were  still  living 
in  caves.  The  concept  of  zero  in  the  number  system  and  the 
standard  numerical  system  used  today  were  introduced  by 
South  Asia  and  replaced  the  system  of  Roman  numerals.  Most 
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European  languages  owe  a  significant  debt  to  Sanskrit, 
which  is  the  basic  language  on  which  other  Indian  languages 
are  based.  Music,  drama,  poetry,  architecture,  town  planning, 
the  political  sciences,  astronomy  and  other  physical  sciences, 
as  well  as  academies  and  universities,  etc.  were  developed 
in  South  Asia  well  before  the  Greeks  knew  about  them.  A 
number  of  the  major  religions  of  the  world  were  born  in  that 
sub-continent.  These  are  historical  facts  and  evidence  of 
this  is  found  everywhere  in  these  regions  even  today. 

Moreover  in  recent  years ,  this  continent  has  produced  inter¬ 
national  statesmen,  great  philosophers,  Nobel  Laureates, 
scientists,  etc. 

The  exclusion  of  one  of  the  world's  largest  population  groups 
and  oldest  civilizations  from  the  materials  studied  in  Can¬ 
adians  schools  creates  a  wide  gap  in  the  knowledge  that 
Canadian  students  and  the  public  at  large  have  of  the  world 
in  which  they  live.  This  is  a  serious  flaw  in  the  Canadian 
educational  system,  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
race  relations  but  in  terms  of  educational  principles.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  an  educational  system  should  ignore 
what  effectively  amounts  to  half  of  the  world. 

This  gap  of  knowledge  of  both  teachers  and  students  creates 
communication  problems  between  them  and  immigrant  children. 
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As  a  result  of  this  and  of  the  existence  of  a  negative  image 
about  the  people  from  the  South  Asian  region,  strong  external 
pressures  are  created  on  South  Asian  children. 

3 . 5  Schools  -  Problem  of  Racism 

From  our  discussion  so  far  it  is  clear  that  South  Asian 
children  in  secondary  schools  are  subjected  to  internal  and 
external  pressures  even  without  infiltration  of  race-oriented 
issues  in  schools. 

Let  us  now  open  our  analysis  to  incorporate  the  added  pressures 
generated  by  racism  in  the  school  environment.  Racism  in 
schools  is  demonstrated  through  racial  slurs  and  physical 
violence  against  South  Asian  children  and  the  racial  atti¬ 
tudes  of  both  teachers  and  students.  In  this  connection,  a 

survey  of  255  Ontario  students  mostly  between  the  ages  of 

1 

12  and  15  by  Janet  Rosenstock  and  Dennis  Adair  showed  that 
the  majority  held  bigoted  attitudes  especially  against  "Paki- 
busting"  as  a  new  pastime,  and  of  extermination.  The  report 
concluded  "the  situation  demands  emergency  action." 

As  regards  the  attitudes  of  teachers,  Ratie  Rutledge,  who 

teaches  English  as  a  second  language  to  immigrant  students 

at  Cedarbrae  Collegiate  said,  "Teachers  are  often  responsible 

1.  Janet  Rosenstock  &  Dennis  Adair,  "Multi  Racialism 
in  the  Class-Room". 
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for  discrimination  against  students  who  are  members  of 
minority  groups".  She  further  said  "teachers  often  unknow¬ 
ingly  single  out  minority  students  in  their  classes." 

The  Globe  and  Mall,  in  a  recent  article  entitled  "Democracy 
in  school...",  reported  a  teacher  as  saying  that  her  "col¬ 
leagues  are  not  beyond  hypocrisy."  The  article  further 
suggests  that  sometimes  mere  lip  service  is  paid  to  our 
democratic  values  in  schools.  The  article  continues  ’A  few 
will  leave  a  classroom  where  they  talk  about  equality  of 
all  men  and  five  minutes  later  in  the  staff  room  they  will 
express  some  really  bigoted  views." 

Racial  slurs  and  physical  violence  have  become  very  common 
in  schools.  As  one  community  group  puts  it,  "it  is  rare  to 
find  a  school  which  has  not  experienced  either  racial  slurs 
or  physical  attacks  or  both."  Some  representative  examples 
given  below  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

The  Canadian  Council  for  Racial  Harmony  has  reported  that 
a  South  Asian  child  was  harassed  (with  racial  slurs)  by 
other  children  and  the  teacher  in  one  of  the  Etobicoke 
schools.  He  was  also  beaten.  The  parents  complained  against 
this  attack  to  the  principal,  the  Trustees,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Etobicoke  Board  of  Education,  the  M.P.,  the  Human  Rights 
Commission,  etc.  However,  no  action  was  taken. 
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The  Sikh  Religion  dictates  that  hair  must  never  be  cut ; 
instead  it  is  drawn  into  a  bun  on  the  crown  of  the  head  and 
covered  with  a  handkerchief  or  turban.  But  when  a  Sikh  child 
goes  to  school,  Canadian  children  in  the  school  yard  repe- 
tedly  rip  off  his  head  covering  and  taunt  him  by  shouting, 
"What  is  this  on  your  head  PakiV”^ 

The  Association  of  Pakistani  Canadians  of  Toronto  has  repor¬ 
ted  the  story  of  a  Pakistani  student  who  was  beaten  in  the 
school  almost  daily  by  other  children.  The  parents  com¬ 
plained  against  this  to  the  principal,  but  no  action  was 
taken.  The  parents  then  complained  to  the  police.  The 
response  of  the  police  was  negative.  One  day,  the  same 
Pakistani  student  was  attacked  by  four  students  and  a  girl 
who  was  not  a  student.  Surprisingly,  the  girl  then  made  a 
complaint  against  the  Pakistani  student  to  the  police.  The 
police  officer  involved  told  the  Pakistani  student  ,  ' Paki 

I  will  nail  you."  Accordingly,  charges  were  being  laid 
against  him.  Meanwhile,  the  parents  approached  the  President 
of  the  Association  of  Pakistani  Canadians  of  Toronto,  who  in 

turn  got  in  touch  with  senior  police  officials.  On  enquiry, 

2 

the  case  was  dropped. 


1.  McLeans  Magazine,  February  1977 


2. 


Association  of  Pakistani  Canadians  of  Toronto. 
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The  racial  problems  encountered  by  South  Asian  students  are 
summarised  by  some  grade  8  students  in  Cambridge,  Ontario. 

They  were  personally  interviewed  and  their  experience  is 
quoted  below. 

!iWe  have  to  take  two  public  buses  to  go  to  our  school.  When 
we  get  into  the  first  bus,  every  day,  we  are  hassled  by  a 
group  of  students.  They  continue  shouting  'Paki  Paki 1  from 
the  time  we  get  into  the  bus  until  we  get  down.  Many  times, 
we  tried  to  get  the  assistance  of  the  bus  driver  without 
success.  While  we  wait  for  the  second  bus,  we  are  also 
harassed  and  the  same  is  the  experience  in  the  other  bus. 
During  the  lunch  hour,  while  we  take  lunch  some  students  walk 
toward  us  shouting  "let  us  see  what  the  Pakis  are  eating." 

We  complained  about  this  to  our  teacher  and  to  the  principal. 
Nothing  was  done.  We  then  got  so  fed  up  with  this  harass¬ 
ment  that  we  decided  to  take  our  lunch  outside  on  the  lawn. 

Our  teacher  saw  us  taking  lunch  outside.  She  walked  toward 
us  and  shouted  at  us  'How  do  you  think  you  will  get  integrated 
in  Canadian  society  when  you  sit  out’.  We  knew  from  her  past 
behaviour  that  she  had  racial  prejudice.  One  day  she  decided 
that  students  in  her  class  should  speak  on  any  subject  they 
liked.  One  student  in  his  speech  said  'I  will  not  allow 
Pakis  to  come  here'  and  the  teacher  clapped.  At  the  end  of 
his  speech,  the  teacher  said  "Good".  Thus  we  have  been 
harassed  by  students  as  well  as  by  teachers.  We  can't  make 
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a  complaint  against  the  teacher.  Otherwise,  we  will  get  low 
grades.  What  can  we  do?  We  tried  our  level  best  to  mix 
with  white  students  but  they  do  not  mix  with  us.  Instead, 
they  harass  us." 

As  a  result  of  such  racial  problems,  most  of  the  South 
Asian  children  come  home  from  school  instead  of  playing  in 
the  school  playground. 

3 . 6  Schools  -  The  Cumul ative  Effect 

The  internal  and  external  pressures  discussed  earlier  and 
the  racial  problem  which  South  Asian  children  have  to  face 
are  having  grave  cumulative  adverse  effects  on  the  mental 
capacity  and  emotional  strength  of  South  Asian  children. 
Although  most  South  Asian  students  do  extremely  well  in 
their  studies,  there  have  been  cases  where  the  academic  per¬ 
formance  of  the  students  has  been  affected  by  these  pre¬ 
ssures.  This  appears  to  have  been  construed  by  some  teachers 
as  indicating  their  poor  abilities. 

Not  understanding  the  background  of  the  student  the  teacher 
tends  to  make  inappropriate  comments  to  the  parents  as 
well  as  to  other  teachers.  Such  comments  include  statements 
that  the  child  is  slow,  does  not  speak  up  in  the  class, 
take  the  initiative  or  actively  participate  in  group  dis¬ 
cussion.  Then  comments  are  made  without  fully  realizing  the 
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difficulties  that  the  child  faces  due  to  the  strange  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  he  has  been  placed. 

No  attempts  appear  to  have  been  made  by  teachers  to  help 
children  to  overcome  their  social  and  other  problems  in 
school.'*'  On  the  contrary, the  student  may  be  placed  in  lower 
grade  or  failed.  As  it  is,  students  are  frustrated  because 
of  the  lack  of  effective  measures  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  deal  with  their  problems.  In  addition,  they  receive  the 
further  blow  of  failure  in  the  class.  This  has  a  demora¬ 
lising  effect  on  them.  Once  defeatist  attitudes  set  in  at 
this  very  early  period  in  their  lives,  their  future  careers 
and  growth  will  be  Impaired  for  ever. 

3 . 7  Post-secondary  Institutions 

Students  attending  post-secondary  institutions  such  as  com¬ 
munity  colleges  or  universities  are  generally  not  subjected 
to  physical  violence  and  racial  slurs  on  the  same  scale  as 
secondary  school  children.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  assume  that  there  are  no  racial  problems.  Visits  to  a 
few  washrooms  immediately  demonstrates  that  racial  slurs  are 
everywhere.  One  is  used  to  seeing  jokes  or  sex-oreinted 
humourous  comments  on  washroom  walls.  These  demonstrate  a 


1.  South  Asian  Origins  Liaison  Committee  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education. 
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certain  type  of  psychological  behaviour  of  certain  age 
groups.  However,  it  would  be  wrong  to  equate  racial  slurs 
with  other  humour.  These  slurs  represent  the  students’ 
resentment  about  a  certain  section  of  the  Canadian  popula¬ 
tion.  In  a  few  years  time,  these  students  will  occupy 
positions  of  authority  in  the  Government,  in  universities 
and  in  industries.  Hence,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  present 
resentment  may  turn  into  vicious  action  at  a  later  date. 

One  major  area  of  concern  mentioned  in  this  field  was  that 
of  the  English  test  for  admission  to  the  Universities.  There 
may  be  some  rational  grounds  for  administering  such  a  test. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion  not  only 
by  the  South  Asian  Community  but  by  other  immigrant  groups 
as  well.  It  is  felt  that  this  test  is  designed  to  preserve 
the  domination  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fraction  of  the  society. 

It  is  argued  that  immigrant  children  may  not  have  the  same 
command  over  English  as  their  Anglo-Saxon  counterparts. 

Hence  such  a  test  may  go  against  their  interests. 

Admittedly,  one  cannot  totally  ignore  the  need  for  an  English 
test  and  at  the  same  time  one  cannot  brush  aside  society’s 
suspicion  of  it.  English  is  a  language  as  well  as  a  medium 
of  instruction.  If  the  student  is  taking  admission  for  a 
degree  in  the  English  language  or  in  English  literature,  he 
must  have  a  complete  command  of  the  English  language.  In 
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that  case,  an  English  test  for  admission  is  essential. 

As  against  this ,  if  a  student  is  taking  admission  to  a 
subject  other  than  English,  then  the  role  of  English  is 
purely  as  a  medium  of  instruction.  Lack  of  command  over 
English  should  not  deprive  a  student  of  the  opportunity  to 
gain  knowledge  of  a  subject  in  which  he  is  interested.  For 
example,  hundreds  of  European  students  go  to  universities 
in  Britain  to  undertake  undergraduate  or  post-graduate  studies 
with  comparatively  little  or  only  working  knowledge  of  English. 

3 . 8  Increase  in  Fees  for  Overseas  Students 
Another  related  issue  is  the  increase  in  fees  charged  to 
overseas  students  studying  in  Ontario  Universities.^-  The 
South  Asian  Community  showed  great  understanding  of  the 
reasons  for  such  a  move.  However,  what  concerns  them  most 
was  its  blanket  application.  For  example,  if  the  cost  of 
education  is  high  say  in  Buffalo  or  Detriot  and  lower  in 
Canada,  students  from  those  places  may  perhaps  try  to  take 
advantage  of  the  low  cost  in  Canada  and  seek  admission  into 
the  universities  of  Windsor,  Waterloo,  St.  Catherines,  etc. 

In  those  cases,  it  is  quite  justifiable  to  charge  the  students 
higher  fees.  That  may  deter  them  from  taking  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  Canada  but  will  not  harm  them,  because  (a)  there  are 


1.  Indian  Student  Association,  University  of  Toronto. 
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similar  educational  facilities  in  the  U.S.A.  and  (b)  they 
can  afford  the  higher  cost.  To  charge  similar  increased 
fees  to  a  student  coming  here  from  Guyana  is  inequitable. 
This  is  because  (a)  there  are  no  alternative  educational 
facilities  in  Guyana  and  (b)  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
higher  fees.  In  his  case,  the  increase  in  fees  has  a  harm¬ 
ful  effect. 

In  justifying  the  increase,  the  British  example  was  often 
quoted.  However,  it  was  only  partially  quoted.  The  measure 
adopted  by  Britain  to  reduce  the  harmful  effect  on  students 
from  the  Third  World  Countries  were  not  widely  known  or 
mentioned . 

The  late  Anthony  Crossland,  who  was  Minister  of  Education  in 
the  Wilson  Government,  brought  forward  the  bill  in  1967,  to 
charge  higher  fees  to  overseas  students.  According  to  that 
bill,  the  British  student  was  required  to  pay  £?5-00  while 
the  foreign  student  had  to  pay  £250.00.  A  foreign  student 
was  defined  as  one  whose  period  of  residence  in  the  U.K  was 
less  than  three  years. 

There  was  strong  opposition  to  this  bill  from  the  National 
Union  of  Students,  the  labour  movement,  universities,  etc. 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  hurt  students  from  the  Third 
World  Countries.  Although  the  Minister  managed  to  get  the 
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bill  passed,  he  introduced  a  Overseas  Student  Fees  Award 
Scheme  to  assist  overseas  student  from  the  Third  World 
Countries  so  that  the  increased  fee  would  not  prevent  students 
from  these  areas  from  taking  their  education  in  Britain.1 

This  policy  removed  the  hardship  encountered  by  students 
from  Third  World  Countries.  One  would  have  expected  the 
Ontario  Government  to  institute  a  similar  scheme  when  it 
increased  the  fees.  In  the  absence  of  any  positive  steps  on 
the  part  of  the  provincial  Government,  students  coming  from 
South  Asia  had  to  undergo  great  hardship. 

3 . 9  Conclusion 

We  commenced  this  chapter  with  the  problems  that  the  South 
Asian  children  encounter  upon  entering  the  schools  for  the 
first  time.  First  we  discussed  the  problems  faced  by  them 
in  the  absence  of  racism.  These  problems  were  themselves 
classified  into  internal  and  external. 

The  external  problem  concerns  the  image  that  teachers  and 
other  students  have  about  the  South  Asian  child  and  his  socio¬ 
cultural  background.  They  are  built  into  the  present  edu¬ 
cational  system.  The  present  system  imparts  knowledge  only 
about  half  of  the  world  to  Canadians  and  the  current  external 


1.  Overseas  Fees  Award  Scheme  is  outlined  in  the 
Appendix . 
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problems  of  South  Asian  children  emanate  from  this.  This 
is  a  serious  flaw  in  the  current  educational  system. 

We  then  discussed  the  effects  of  racism  in  schools.  We  found 
that  South  Asian  children  in  schools  are  continuously  sub¬ 
jected  to  racial  slurs  and  even  physical  assaults. 

A  South  Asian  child  in  school  is  thus  subjected  to  both  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  pressures  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  racial  problem.  To  sustain  such  pressure 
at  a  relatively  young  age  is  too  much  for  a  child.  His 
creative  energy  is  dampened  by  external  forces  over  which  he 
has  no  control.  The  ultimate  result  of  all  this  is  that  his 
academic  performance  is  seriously  affected. 

Finally,  we  examined  the  post-secondary  sector.  Here,  the 
problems  are  not  as  overt  as  they  are  in  secondary  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  is  because  as  we  move  up  the  educational  ladder, 
racial  prejudices  take  more  subtle  forms. 


CHAPTER  IV 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT 


4 . 1  Introduction 

The  relationship  between  South  Asian  Canadians  and  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Market  has  not  been  the  subject 
of  much  systematic  research  in  spite  of  the  rise  in  public 
interest  in  discrimination.  This  chapter  discusses  the 
subject  of  discrimination  against  non-whites  in  employment  in 
Canada. 

This  subject  is  an  extremely  difficult  one  to  handle.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this : 

(a)  Discrimination  is  practiced  in  a  very  complex  and  subtle 
manner. 

(b)  The  employment  behaviour  of  Canadian  employers  varies 
considerably  from  one  group  of  immigrants  to  another. 

(c)  There  are  some  genuine  problems  concerning  the  compara¬ 
bility  of  the  basic  data  -  years  of  schooling,  relative 
experience,  labour  market  experience  etc. 

(d)  It  is  obviously  extremely  difficult  to  furnish  proof  of 
discrimination . 

The  concept  of  discrimination  in  employment  has  an  international 
dimension  in  the  sense  that  it  originates  in  the  flow  of  immi- 
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grants  into  Canada  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
first  logical  step  therefore,  is  to  analyse  the  pattern  of 
immigration  to  Canada.  Though  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  report,  it  has  important  implications  for  the  subject 
under  discussion.  We  then  examine  the  general  experience 
of  South  Asian  Canadians  in  the  labour  market.  This  is 
followed  by  the  concluding  section. 

4 . 2  Canadian  Immigration 

When  the  size  and  growth  of  a  country's  labour  force  depends 
entirely  on  factors  affecting  that  country's  indigenous 
population,  the  labour  market  tends  to  function  more  or  less 
in  accordance  with  the  normal  operation  of  the  forces  of 
demand  and  supply.  However,  when  the  labour  force  is  affected 
by  an  inflow  of  immigrants,  additional  factors  begin  to  play 
a  significant  role.  The  immigration  policies  themselves  are 
not  determined  by  purely  economic  factors  but  by  social, 
psychological  and  political  factors  as  well.  Very  often  the 
latter  override  the  former,  thereby  creating  serious  problems 
in  connection  with  the  utilization  of  manpower  and  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  labour. 

A  number  of  reports  and  studies  published  by  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada  and  other  agencies  point  out  that  Canada's 
economic  growth  depends  on  the  influx  of  immigrants.  In 
recognition  of  this  fact,  Canada  has  over  the  years  actively 
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sought  Immigration  from  all  over  the  world.  In  doing  so 
Canada  has  determined  the  overall  racial  composition  it 
would  like  to  have  in  Canadian  Society  and  has  established 
immigrant  processing  centres  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
accordingly.  Table  4.1  (on  page  104)  shows  that  in  the  U.K., 
with  a  total  population  in  1971  of  48.6  millions,  Canada  had 
four  immigrant  processing  centres,  whereas  in  India,  with  a 
population  in  the  same  year  of  560.1  millions,  there  was 
only  one  office.  Column  5  of  this  table,  which  shows  the 
population  in  millions  served  by  each  Immigration  Officer, 
indicates  clearly  that  Canadian  immigration  rules  give 
greater  preference  to  white  than  to  non-white  immigrants. 

The  process  of  selection  used  is  also  important.  Canadian 
immigration  policy  thus  creates  filters  through  which  only 
certain  types  of  people  can  pass. 

These  filters  are  based  on  language,  cultural  ties,  his¬ 
torical  and  political  ties,  geographical  proximity,  skills 
etc.  On  this  basis,  Canada  has  favoured  the  entry  of  Euro¬ 
peans  and  Americans  and  placed  restrictions  on  people  from 
Third  World  countries. 

4 . 3  Employment  Barriers 

Since  the  late  sixties  the  proportion  of  skilled  and  educated 
immigrants  of  South  Asian  origin  has  increased.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Canadian  educational  system  has  gone  through  rapid 
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Table  4.1  Canadian  Immigration  Offices  Overseas 


Location  of 
Canadian 
Immigration 
Office 

Number  No.  of 
of  Officers 

Offices 

Region 

served 

by 

Officers 

Population 
in  1971 
(in 

millions ) 

Population 
in  (1971) 
in  millions 
served  by 
an  Immi¬ 
gration 
Officer 
( #5/3 ) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

U.K 

4  + 

20 

U.K 

48.6 

2.43 

France 

3 

9 

France 

49.8 

5.5 

Germany 

3 

8 

Germany 

59.4 

7.4 

Italy 

3 

6 

Italy 

49.9 

8.3 

Portugal 

3 

4 

Portugal 

8.7 

2.2 

Greece 

1 

4 

Greece 

8.8 

2.2 

Japan 

1 

3 

J  apan 

103.7 

34.6 

Pakistan 

1 

2 

Pakistan* 

93.8 

46.9 

Australia 

1 

4 

Australia 
and  New 
Zealand 

14 . 5 

3.6 

Israel 

1 

1 

Israel 

2.2 

2.2 

India 

1 

4 

India  & 
Sri  Lanka 

560.1 

140.0 

+  London,  Birmingham, 

Manchester,  Glasgow 

*  Including 

Bangladesh 

Source:  UNESCO  1971  Year  Book: 

Dept,  of  Manpower  &  Immigration 

Indian  Immigrant  Aid  Services’ 
correspondence  with  the  Minister 
of  Manpower  and  Immigration 
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expansion,  producing  an  increasing  number  of  high  school 
and  university  graduates  each  year.  This  has  created  a 
situation  of  acute  competition  between  Canadian  graduates 
and  South  Asians  in  the  Canadian  labour  market. 

Under  conditions  of  perfect  competition,  the  employment  of 
labour  is  based  on  the  optimising  behaviour  of  employers. 

One,  therefore,  would  have  expected  that  in  a  competitive 
market  economy  such  as  Canada,  market  forces  would  decide  the 
type  of  labour  to  be  employed  in  the  economy.  However,  the 
examination  of  the  labour  market  structure  shows  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  imperfect  market  conditions.  The  market  is  influen¬ 
ced  by  a  number  of  non-economic  considerations. 

Basically,  Canadian  labour  is  divided  into  three  main  cate¬ 
gories  viz.  Canadian  citizens,  landed  immigrants  and  for¬ 
eigners.  Under  existing  immigration  procedures,  foreigners 
cannot  get  jobs  in  Canada  if  Canadian  citizens  or  landed 
immigrants  are  available  for  the  job.  Hence,  we  are  exclu¬ 
ding  the  last  category  from  our  analysis.  This  leaves  two 
main  categories  of  competitors  -  Canadian  citizens  and 
landed  immigrants. 

The  competition  between  Canadian  citizens  and  landed  immi¬ 
grants  in  the  labour  market  is  not,  however,  free.  It  can 
be  compared  to  the  competition  between  domestic  goods  and 
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foreign  goods  in  the  domestic  market  of  a  country.  To 
protect  domestic  industry,  a  country  creates  a  certain 
number  of  barriers  to  the  entry  of  foreign  goods.  Similarly, 
to  protect  Canadian  citizens,  certain  barriers  are  often 
created  to  prevent  the  entry  of  landed  immigrants  into  the 
Canadian  labour  market  in  particular  fields  or  professions 
such  as  Accountancy,  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Economics,  etc. 
One  such  barrier  is  the  requirement  of  Canadian  experience, 
which  effectively  bars  the  landed  immigrant  from  the  labour 
market  in  his  chosen  profession. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  there  is  competition  between 
Canadian  citizens  and  landed  immigrants  on  the  basis  of 
their  skill,  based  genuinely  on  their  Canadian  experience. 

If  this  were  really  so,  Canadian  citizens  returning  home 
after  graduating  abroad  or  people  from  advanced  countries 
immigrating  to  Canada  would  have  been  automatically  barred 
from  tne  Canadian  labour  market  because  of  the  Canadian 
experience  constraint.  Even  a  quick  study  of  the  situation 
shows  that  the  Canadian  experience  constraint  either  does 
not  exist  in  their  case  or  is  relaxed  for  them.  It  is 
obvious  that  social  and  psychological  factors  have  played 
a  part  and  that  in  general  these  factors  do  influence  labour 
market  behaviour  in  Canada. 


The  competition  between  Canadian  citizens  and  landed  immi- 
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grants  is  translated  into  competition  between  "we"  and 
"they".  In  a  country  where  the  native  population  is  homo¬ 
genous,  the  terms  "we"  and  "they"  distinguish  the  legal 
status  of  different  sections  of  the  population.  However, 
in  a  country  where  the  population  is  hetrogeneous  and  where 
cultural  ties  are  taken  very  explicitly  into  account  in 
immigration  policies,  the  terms  "we"  and  "they"  do  not  remain 
merely  legal  distinctions  but  become  transformed  into  social 
and  cultural  distinctions.  As  a  result,  what  we  have  in  the 
labour  market  is  competition  between  different  social  groups. 
In  a  situation  like  this,  employers  may  have  an  inherent 
psychological  bias  in  favour  of  hiring  people  belonging  to 
the  same  cultural  group. 

This  bias  contributes  to  discriminatory  practices.  However, 
because  of  the  existence  of  Human  Rights  legislation  at  the 
provincial  level,  discrimination  is  often  practiced  not 
openly  but  in  subtle  ways,  especially  through  the  erection 
of  employment  barriers. 

South  Asian  Canadian  leaders  were  unanimous  in  considering 
these  barriers  as  discriminatory.  What  made  the  situation 
worse  was  the  inability  of  South  Asians  to  take  effective 
action  against  such  practices  under  the  existing  Human 
Rights  Code.  It  w as  here  that  concern  was  most  strongly 
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expressed  by  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Community.  Inter¬ 
views  with  some  job  seekers  showed  that  they  were  justified 
in  the  great  majority  of  their  complaints  that  they  had 
been  discriminated  against  when  applying  for  jobs.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  studies  which  suggest  that  such  barriers 
to  employment  do  exist  in  the  country. 

To  understand  the  way  in  which  the  phenomenon  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  works,  it  would  be  useful  to  follow  the  sequence  of 
stages  that  job  seekers  generally  go  through  in  the  Canadian 
labour  market. 

4 . 4  Canada  Manpower 

For  an  immigrant,  the  logical  place  to  start  the  search  for 
a  job  is  a  Canada  Manpower  Centre.  Almost  all  South  Asian 
Canadians  register  with  Canada  Manpower  Centres.  The  prime 
responsibility  of  CMC  counsellors  is  to  arrange,  quickly  and 
efficiently,  the  matching  of  men  and  jobs.  Where  training 
or  other  assistance  will  render  an  individual  more  employ¬ 
able,  their  task  is  to  try  to  place  him  in  training  courses 
consistent  with  his  occupational  goal. 

However,  the  task  confronting  CMC  counsellors  is  not  an 
easy  one  -  especially  during  a  period  of  high  unemployment. 
This  fact  was  acknowledged  by  the  majority  of  South  Asian 
Canadian  leaders  and  others,  though  some  did  express  resent- 
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ment  at  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  some 
counsellors . 

Given  the  low  level  of  current  economic  activities,  the  main 
complaint  of  South  Asian  Canadians  was  that  the  CMC  was  an 
inadequate  instrument  for  helping  them  to  get  the  kind  of 
jobs  most  of  them  seek.  Among  the  vacancies  reported  to 
CMCs  are  a  disproportionate  number  of  low-skill  jobs,  often 
with  small  entrepreneurs  who  lack  personnel  departments  that 
can  efficiently  search  for  and  hire  workers  on  their  own. 
Included  among  them  also  are  a  large  number  of  jobs  in  the 
primary  sector,  where  the  turnover  is  generally  high  and 
employers  simply  put  In  standing  orders  to  the  CMCs.  The 
upshot  is  that  of  the  jobs  they  do  have  registered,  the 
CMCs  carry  a  large  number  that  are  unattractive,  frequently 
of  a  relatively  temporary  nature  and  low  paying. 

In  short,  the  role  of  the  CMCs  has  traditionally  been  to 
provide  a  free  service  to  the  more  fiercely  competitive, 
labour-intensive  sectors  or,  in  the  case  of  mining  and 
forestry  industries,  to  find  skilled  and  unskilled  workers 
for  remote  locations.1 

As  against  this,  an  average  South  Asian  Canadian  seeking  a 

1.  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  Eight  Annual  Review, 
September  1971. 
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job  in  the  Canadian  labour  market  is  very  often  a  pro¬ 
fessional  whose  needs  for  assistance  from  a  public  placement 
agency  such  as  the  CMCs  are  markedly  different.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  South  Asian  Canadian  in  this  respect,  needs  to 
be  examined  in  comparison  with  the  various  avenues  for 
obtaining  employment  available  to  his  Canadian  counterpart. 

An  educated  Canadian  searching  for  a  j ob  may  be  able  to 
get  the  assistance  of  his  University  placements  office,  use 
the  contacts  of  his  teachers  in  government  offices  and 
industries  and  obtain  help  from  friends,  relatives,  private 
agencies,  etc.  These  avenues  are  not  available  to  immi¬ 
grants,  who  therefore,  look  towards  the  CMC.  As  the  CMCs 
are  not  equipped  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  educated  immigrants, 
they  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  their  present  form  as  far 
as  placement  of  the  professional  immigrant  is  concerned. 

Moreover,  community  leaders  as  well  as  job  seekers  consis¬ 
tently  complain  about  the  discriminatory  behaviour  of  Canada 
Manpower  counsellors  toward  people  from  Third  World  countries 
both  in  respect  of  job  search  and  training.  For  example 
the  representative  of  the  Canadian  Council  for  Racial 
Harmony  said  "many  Canadian  Manpower  counsellors  are  racist. 
They  do  not  practice  what  they  preach".  She  further  said 
that  "A  woman  with  a  Ph.D  degree  was  told  by  a  counsellor 
that  the  only  job  she  could  hope  for  would  be  as  a  cleaner. 
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A  man  wanting  to  find  a  job  in  his  field  after  obtaining  a 
degree  was  denied  information  as  to  where  he  could  apply." 

4 . 5  Private  Agencies 

The  alternative  to  public  placement  is  private  agencies. 

These  agencies  have  been  criticized  from  time  to  time  for 

1 

discriminatory  behaviour  against  non-white  immigrants. 
Immigrants  complain  that  these  agencies  go  out  of  their  way 
to  find  employment  for  white  Canadians  but  when  it  comes 
to  assisting  non-whites  they  do  very  little  beyond  filling 
in  application  forms.  Sometimes,  the  receptionist  at  the 
counter  turns  them  away. 

All  informants  were  not  uniform  in  their  criticism  about 
private  agencies.  Those  who  were  able  to  get  employment 
maintained  that  some  of  these  agencies  were  very  helpful. 

In  general,  private  agencies  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
operations  are  employer  oriented  and  therefore,  mainly 
serve  their  interests.  They  reflect  behaviour  of  employers. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  the  behaviour  of  private 
employers  and  see  how  they  discriminate  against  South  Asians 
Canadians  and  other  non-whites. 


1.  Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Association,  survey 
on  Racial  Discrimination  and  Employment  Agencies,  January, 1976 
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4 . 6  Private  employers 

The  principal  method  by  which  employers  discriminate  against 
South  Asian  Canadians  is  the  erection  of  barriers  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  entry  into  the  competitive  labour  market.  In 
very  many  cases,  these  barriers  are  unrelated  to  actual 
job  requirements  and  performance  and  are  beyond  the  control 
of  job  seekers.  These  barriers  exclude  capable  persons 
from  employment  in  productive  jobs.  The  main  barriers 
examined  were  inflated  or  artificial  educational  requirements 
and  the  requirement  of  Canadian  experience. 

(a)  Educational  Requirements 

The  educational  requirement  prescribed  for  a  given  job  may 
be  rather  arbitrary  and  sometimes  subjective.  The  experiences 
of  a  number  of  informants  were  summed  up  by  one  who  had  a 
master’s  degree.  This  person  responded  to  an  advertisement 
for  a  job  requiring  a  graduate  degree  and  told  the  prospec¬ 
tive  employer  that  he  did  have  the  requisite  qualifications. 
The  employer  responded  by  saying  that  as  the  applicant  had 
no  Canadian  degree,  he  thought  he  was  under-qualified.  He 
would  have  considered  a  candidate  with  a  Master’s  degree 
from  overseas.  When  the  applicant  telephoned  again  under 
an  assumed  name  and  told  the  same  employer  that  he  had  a 
Master's  degree,  the  employer  responded  that  the  applicant 
was  over-qualified  I  What  he  was  really  looking  for,  he 
explained,  was  someone  who  was  a  graduate. 
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The  second  consistent  theme  in  the  complaints  of  South 
Asian  Canadians  was  the  feeling  that  their  competitive 
positions  were  hampered  by  the  general  suspicion  about 
their  educational  qualifications.  The  report  of  an  empi¬ 
rical  investigation  carried  out  by  the  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  mentioned  interviews  with  employers  who  felt  that 
University  degrees  could  be  purchased  in  India.1  Similar 
remarks  appeared  in  newspapers  in  one  form  or  another.  This 
indicates  not  only  the  general  level  of  ignorance  about  the 
educational  system  in  India  but  also  the  intention  to  pro¬ 
mote  such  myths  which  make  it  difficult  for  South  Asian  Can¬ 
adians  to  get  jobs.  Both  in  India  and  in  Pakistan,  the 
Universities  are  created  by  Acts  of  Parliament  or  of  pro¬ 
vincial  assemblies.  Their  performance  is  frequently  sub¬ 
jected  to  public  scrutiny.  There  are  no  unofficial  degree 
awarding  institutions  in  India  or  in  Pakistan.  Hence,  to 
say  that  one  can  purchase  a  degree  in  the  sub-continent  is 
patently  false  and  is  only  intended  to  discredit  South  Asian 
Canadians . 

The  faulty  knowledge  of  employers  about  educational  qualifi¬ 
cations  obtained  abroad  often  causes  them  to  choose  holders 
of  certain  degrees  basically  because  of  the  prestige  attached 

to  this  or  that  title  or  this  or  that  university.  Others 

1.  Report  on  "Job  Advertising  and  Canadian  Experience" 
by  the  Toronto  and  Area  Unit  of  Project  122  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario’s  Experience  76  Summer  Employment  Program  for 
Students . 
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systematically  recruit  staff  having  the  same  training  as 
they  have  had  themselves  or  training  about  which  they 
happen  to  know  without  troubling  to  build  up  teams  in  which 
different,  varied  and  complementary  talents  are  represented. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  traditional  atti¬ 
tude  about  the  educational  background  of  South  Asian  Cana¬ 
dians  makes  it  difficult  for  Canadian  employers  to  make 
rational  decisions  about  the  employment  of  South  Asian  Cana¬ 
dians  . 

A  related  problem  arises  in  connection  with  the  method  of 
evaluation  of  their  education.  In  order  to  assist  the 
employer  to  understand  the  level  of  immigrants’  education 
in  relation  to  Canadian  education,  some  measure  of  compara¬ 
bility  is  desirable.  The  need  for  this  was  well  recognized 
by  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Community.  In  the  field  of 
evaluation  of  secondary  school  education  no  complaint  was 
made.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few, 
if  any.  South  Asian  Canadians  in  the  labour  market  with 
only  secondary  education.  A  large  proportion  of  the  South 
Asian  Canadian  labour  force  consists  of  people  with  first 
or  post  graduate  degrees  and  professional  qualifications; 
the  most  concern  was  expressed  by  this  group. 


The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  has  a  unit  which  undertakes 
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the  evaluation  of  overseas  qualifications.  The  Ministry 
evaluates  the  foreign  qualification  mainly  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  years  of  training  involved  rather  than  on 
its  nature  and  quality.  An  official  of  the  Ministry  said, 

"We  do  not  have  facilities  to  evaluate  course  contents."1 
This  makes  the  whole  evaluation  process  rather  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  For  example  let  us  consider  the  following  situation: 

An  employer  has  an  opening  for  a  Sociologist  and  is  in 
search  of  a  candidate  with  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Sociology. 
When  a  South  Asian  graduate  who  has  received  4  years'  under¬ 
graduate  training  in  sociology  applies  for  that  position, 
he  is  usually  referred  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  get 
his  educational  qualification  evaluated.  The  Ministry 
evaluates  his  qualification  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
years  of  his  training  and  treats  his  degree  as  equivalent  to 
Grade  13.  As  a  result,  the  employer  considers  him  as  un¬ 
qualified.  Though  the  Ministry  states  that  their  certificate 
is  a  guideline  and  not  the  final  word,  employers  tend  to 
take  the  Ministry’s  evaluation  as  final. 

What  should  be  more  relevant  to  employers  and  to  the  Minis¬ 
try  is  the  evaluation  of  his  immediate  training  and  not  the 
total  years  of  training.  Even  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
years  of  training,  a  degree  from  a  South  Asian  University 

1.  Mrs.  Lemiux ,  Supervisor-Evaluation,  Information 
Systems  and  Record  Branch. 
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is  more  than  the  grade  13-  For  example  a  student  in  India 
spends  eleven  years  in  school  and  M  years  at  the  University, 
before  he  gets  his  degree.  Hence  his  training  covers  a 
total  of  15  years  and  not  13-  The  Ministry's  current  method 
of  evaluation  of  foreign  qualifications  thus  has  a  detri¬ 
mental  effect  on  the  prospect  of  a  person  with  such  qualifi¬ 
cations  getting  a  suitable  job.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  case: 


"ABC  Ltd.  placed  an  advertisement  for  a  machine 
operator.  A  South  Asian  Lady  applied  for  one  of 
these  positions.  She  had  completed  secondary 
schooling  and  had  spent  a  year  at  the  University. 
She  also  had  completed  the  training  course  on  that 
machine  and  had  worked  for  nearly  seven  years  on 
an  identical  machine  in  Western  Europe.  She  was 
referred  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  get  her 
educational  qualification  evaluated.  The  Ministry 
evaluated  her  qualification  at  a  level  less  than 
grade  12.  With  this  certificate  she  went  back  to 
ABC  Ltd.  A  girl  on  the  personnel  desk  told  her 
that  the  minimum  educational  qualification  required 
was  grade  12  and  hence  she  refused  to  take  her 
application.  The  fact  that  the  lady's  immediate 
experience  in  the  kind  of  position  ABC  Ltd  was 
trying  to  fill  and  that  the  applicant  in  question 
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was  a  mature  person  was  of  no  relevance  to 
the  personnel  department. 

The  Ministry  further  said  that  it  encourages  people  to  get 
their  qualification  independently  evaluated  by  Universities. 
Universities  are  also  uncertain  in  their  evaluation  of 
foreign  degrees.  For  example,  Mr.  X,  a  mechanical  engineer 
from  India,  was  turned  down  for  a  job  in  his  field  on  the 
basis  of  his  qualification.  He  therefore,  tried  to  get  his 
qualification  evaluated  by  the  Research  Information  Evalua¬ 
tion  Service  on  Comparative  Education  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Mr.  X  had  carried  out  a  program  of  studies  of 
5  years  in  length  in  the  Faculty  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
at  the  Indian  Institute  of  Technology,  Bombay,  India.  On 
completion  of  all  requirements,  he  had  been  admitted  in  1971 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Technology  in  Mechanical  Engine¬ 
ering  and  placed  in  the  second  class.  The  Indian  Institute 
of  Technology,  Bombay,  is  a  recognized  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  India  and  is  described  in  the  Association 
of  Commonwealth  Universities  Handbook. 

The  University  of  Toronto  took  a  rather  vague  position  in 
this  matter.  It  stated: 

"it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  compare  courses  and 
degrees  of  India  with  those  of  this  country, 
because  of  difference  in  the  basic  approach, 
emphasis  and  philosophy  of  the  educational  system 
and  the  kind  of  training  underlying  the  overall 
study  programs.  We  can't  say  that  Mr.  X's  degree 
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of  Bachelor  of  Technology  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  in  the  second  class  entirely 
corresponds  to  the  Bachelor  of  Applied 
Science  degree  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
but  we  would  consider  that  on  a  theoretical 
basis  it  is  approximately  comparable.  The 
type  of  training,  however,  in  this  field 
given  in  Indian  universities  is  not  similar 
to  the  engineering  training  in  Canadian 
higher  institutions." 

This  last  sentence  which  comments  on  Indian  universities 
shows  a  total  lack  of  understanding  about  the  Indian  educa¬ 
tional  system.  The  basic  approach,  emphasis  and  philosophy 
of  the  training  given  at  the  Indian  Institute  of  Technology 
are  different  from  those  of  Indian  universities.  The 
Institutes  of  Technology  in  India  are  transplants  of  U.S. 
engineering  institutions  and  differ  fundamentally  from  Indian 
universities.  Since  the  statement  quoted  shows  no  awareness 
of  the  existence  of  this  difference,  it  raises  serious  doubts 
about  the  validity  of  the  criteria  used  to  evaluate  overseas 
qualifications  even  at  an  Institution  of  this  kind. 

(b )  Canadian  Experience 

Very  often  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Is  denied  a  job  In  the 
private  sector  on  the  basis  of  lack  of  Canadian  experience. 
However,  not  all  Canadians  had  Canadian  Experience  when  they 
first  immigrated  to  Canada  or  moved  from  one  job  to  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  job  within  Canada.  Experience  is  a  process 
of  learning  by  doing  and  can  be  acquired  as  one  does  the 
job . 
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Moreover,  there  is  nothing  unique  about  Canadian  experience. 
Canadians  have  gone  aborad  to  work  without  prior  experience 
of  the  country  concerned.  Others  have  immigrated  to  Canada 
and  have  been  employed  without  Canadian  experience.  But  in 
the  case  of  South  Asian  Canadians  and  other  non-whites  t 
employers  use  the  requirement  of  Canadian  experience  as  a 
convenient  method  of  discriminating  against  them  without 
violating  the  formal  provisions  of  the  Human  Rights  Code. 

The  discriminatory  nature  of  the  concept  of  Canadian  exper¬ 
ience  can  be  shown  both  empirically  and  analytically.  Last 
year,  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  carried  out  an 
empirical  study  on  the  subject  of  Canadian  experience  and 
found  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  Canadian  experience 
requirement  was  used  to  discriminate  against  non-whites  in 
general  and  South  Aslans  in  particular . ^ 

The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission's  Study  concentrates 
mainly  on  clerical  and  managerial  staff.  Hence  to  avoid 
duplication  we  have  dealt  with  technical  staff.  However, 
the  term  technical  staff  includes  accountants  and  managerial 

staff  too. 


1.  Report  on  "Job  advertising  and  Canadian  Experience" 
by  the  Toronto  and  Area  Unit  of  Project  122  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario's  Experience  76  Summer  Employment  Program  for 
Students . 
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In  recent  years,  technology  has  permeated  the  economy  at 
all  levels  simultaneously  and  has  affected  production,  dis¬ 
tribution,  business  management  and  government  administra¬ 
tion.  It  is  therefore  recognized  that  the  worker  employed 
at  any  level  should  have  some  degree  of  knowledge  about  the 
techniques  employed  in  the  economy.  It  is  also  assumed  that 
the  greater  such  knowledge  the  greater  will  be  the  increase 
in  his  productivity. 

Skill  is  of  course  a  crucial  factor  in  the  employment  of  the 
labour  force.  As  technology  dominates  all  levels  of  economic 
activity,  workers  with  technology  oriented  skills  are  more 
likely  to  get  employment  than  others.  In  Canada,  there  is  a 
high  concentration  of  technology  in  the  economy.  Canadian 
employers,  therefore,  place  great  emphasis  on  the  technology 
oriented  skills  of  their  employees. 

Such  skills  are  acquired  through  education  or  through 
experience  or  both.  In  almost  all  cases.  South  Asian  Cana¬ 
dians  are  either  highly  qualified  or  have  long  experience 
or  both.  However,  there  is  an  underlying  assumption  in 
Canada  that  immigrants  from  the  Third  World  countries  are 
deficient  in  both  qualifications  and  experience.  Hence, 
employers  insist  on  Canadian  experience  which  means  the 
acquisition  of  experience  or  educational  qualifications  in 


Canada . 
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Let  us  examine  the  above  assumption.  Most  of  the  economic 
activities  in  the  Third  World  countries  are  based  on  know¬ 
ledge  diffused  from  industrialized  countries.  Establishment 
of  educational  institutions,  course  structures,  textbooks, 
etc.  are  all  based  on  this  diffused  knowledge.  Interna¬ 
tional  trade  and  international  investment  have  a  profound 
influence  on  educational,  commercial  and  industrial  activi¬ 
ties  in  these  countries.  A  great  deal  of  manufacturing 
activity  in  these  countries  is  carried  out  by  foreign  firms, 
through  wholly  owned  subsidiaries,  joint  ventures  or  licencing 
agreements  with  attendant  transfers  of  technical  know-how  and 
management  techniques. 

During  the  last  25  years,  the  U.S.  has  developed  a  dominant 
position  in  world  science  and  in  the  application  of  science 
and  technology  to  production.  The  U.S.  expenditure  on 
Research  and  Development  is  proportionately  greater  than 
in  any  other  advanced  country.  This  has  enabled  the  U.S 
to  acquire  a  leading  position  in  innovative  activities. 
Innovations  in  products  and  production  processes  create 
corresponding  innovations  in  management  techniques  and  in 
distribution.  For  instance,  innovations  in  computers  have 
created  a  series  of  innovations  in  management  techniques 
both  in  the  public  and  private  sectors.  The  industrialized 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  Asian  industrial  giant,  Japan, 
have  also  contributed  to  innovations  in  technology  and 


management . 
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All  these  countries  and  particularly  so  the  United  States 
have  diffused  these  innovations  to  other  countries  inclu¬ 
ding  Canada  as  well  as  the  Third  World  countries.  Hence, 
Canada,  to  a  large  extent,  has  absorbed  American  technology 
and  know-how.  The  Third  World  countries  have  done  the  same. 
What  we  therefore  have  in  the  Canadian  labour  market  is 
that  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  employers  looking  for  employees 
with  experience  (if  they  are  looking  for  experience)  of 
American  technology  and  know-how.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  workers  from  Third  World  countries  who  meet  these 
requirements.  Yet  these  workers  are  not  employed. 


One  explanation  could  be  the  existence  of  a  time-lag.  This 
is  shown  in  the  following  diagram. 

Stages  of  Location  of  Foreign  Investment 
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The  diagram  indicates  that  an  innovation  reaches  advan¬ 
ced  countries  such  as  Canada  five  years  earlier  than  it 
reaches  the  Third  World  countries .  In  other  words  there  is 
a  technology  gap  of  about  5  years  between  Canada  and  the 
Third  World  countries. 

This  analysis,  however,  involves  an  over-simplification  of 
the  facts.  In  recent  years,  the  technology  gap  has  narrowed 
considerably  In  all  industries.  And  in  certain  industries, 
a  new  trend  has  emerged.  This  is  shown  in  the  following 
diagram . 

Developing 
countries 

1 

The  above  diagram  indicates  the  new  approach  that  is  now 
adopted  to  international  investment.  In  certain  industries 
such  as  electronics,  plastics,  and  many  others,  there  is  a 
tendency  among  the  multinational  companies  to  move  capital 
and  technology  to  the  Third  World  countries  soon  after  the 
prototype  stage  in  order  to  remain  competitive  in  domestic 
and  overseas  markets.  Hence,  there  is  simultaneous  diffu¬ 
sion  of  technology  to  Canada  and  to  Third  World  countries. 

As  a  result,  the  timelag  has  been  reduced  considerably 

"Cl")  The  dotted  lines  show  simultaneous  diffusion  of 

technology . 
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and  may  in  some  cases  even  be  reversed. 

The  time-lag  factor  also  raises  the  question  as  to  how 
relevant  the  technology  gap  is  for  the  employment  situation 
as  a  whole. 

At  any  given  time,  there  exists  a  series  of  technologies  of 
different  vintages  employed  in  the  economy  even  within  a 
single  industry.  For  instance,  in  the  main  business  areas 
of  Downtown  Toronto,  some  companies  use  the  latest  techniques 
of  computerised  accounting.  However,  at  the  same  time  and 
within  the  same  area,  there  are  hundreds  of  establishments 
which  still  maintain  their  accounts  manually.  In  between 
these  two  extremes,  there  are  a  large  number  of  companies 
which  use  different  accounting  machines.  Thus,  we  not  only 
have  a  technology  gap  internationally,  but  also  within  the 
same  country  and  even  within  the  same  city.  This  is  true 
for  Canada  and  also  for  the  Third  World  countries.  This 
technology  gap  is  also  reflected  in  labour  skills. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Canadian  experience  require¬ 
ment  for  jobs  becomes  meaningless  and  does  not  enter  into 
the  real  productivity  matrix.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
immigrant  workers  in  the  Canadian  labour  market  with  different 
technology  oriented  skills.  Hence,  it  is  quite  possible  for 
Canadian  employers  to  match  their  job  requirements  among 
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these  immigrants  by  specifying  their  technological  skill 
requirements  instead  of  talking  of  Canadian  experience. 

Very  often  Canadian  employers  use  non-economic  reasons  for 
imposing  Canadian  experience  constraints  such  as  under¬ 
standing  of  codes,  standards,  regulations,  laws,  communi¬ 
cation  skills,  office  procedures,  etc.  especially  for  employ¬ 
ment  of  bookkeepers,  clerks,  secretaries  and  accountants. 

In  these  occupations  it  is  possible  that  the  procedure  in 
Canada  is  different  from  that  used  in  some  other  countries. 
However,  these  differences  also  exist  within  Canada  and 
even  within  individual  industries.  In  fact,  when  any 
employee  moves  from  one  job  to  another,  there  Is  always  a 
period  of  re-adjustment  In  which  he  learns  codes,  procedures, 
regulations,  etc.  and  employers  do  provide  initial  training 
to  new  employees.  South  Asian  Canadians  would  learn  codes, 
regulations,  procedures,  etc.  in  a  new  job  as  easily  as 
anyone  else.  There  is  clearly  no  justification  for  having 
any  requirement  for  Canadian  experience. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  Canadian  experience  constraint  is 
relaxed,  the  employer  would  find  it  profitable  to  employ 
immigrant  labour  and  to  provide  it  with  initial  training. 
Investment  in  such  training  Is  profitable  because  it  increases 
the  quality  of  the  labour  force.  For  private  firms  there  are 
two  sources  of  returns  from  investment  In  training: 
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(a)  Training  increases  the  marginal  product  of  labour  and 
the  firm  may  be  able  to  appropriate  some  or  all  of  the 
increase,  (b)  When  the  quality  of  the  labour  force  that  is 
operating  capital  equipment  rises,  the  marginal  product  of 
capital  rises  yielding  higher  profits.  In  turn,  higher 
profits  would  lead  to  higher  savings,  investment,  employ¬ 
ment  and  income. 

One  can  also  try  to  explain  that  the  effects  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  immigrants  on  the  productivity  of  firms  follows  a 
bellshaped  or  normal  distribution  curve.  Initially,  the 
rate  of  productivity  growth  is  slow,  then  it  accelerates  for 
some  time  and  then  again  it  slows  down.  This  is  because  the 
new  employee  has  to  become  aware  of  the  working  process  and 
has  to  evaluate  it  and  use  it  on  a  trial  basis.  As  time 
passes,  initial  difficulties  are  overcome  and  the  employee 
contributes  more  to  the  firm’s  output.  Once  he  works  there 
for  a  number  of  years,  his  productivity  tends  to  fall  slightly 
again . 

What  is  true  about  immigrant  labour  in  this  connection  is 
likely  to  be  equally  true  about  Canadian  citizens.  However, 
the  feeling  of  uncertainty  inherent  in  immigrant  labour, 
forces  the  immigrant  worker  to  work  harder  than  his  native 
counterpart.  As  a  result,  the  overall  contribution  of  an 
immigrant  worker  to  productivity  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
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Canadian  citizen.  The  increase  in  productivity  leads  to 
increases  in  employment  and  through  the  multiplier  effect 
this  would  increase  employment  and  income  further. 

The  imposition  of  the  Canadian  experience  constraint  clearly 
restricts  the  growth  of  productivity.  Its  relaxation  would 
contribute  to  productivity  and  thus  in  turn  to  the  growth  of 
the  economy.  Viewed  from  this  angle,  the  Canadian  experience 
constraint  appears  to  be  a  social  phenomenon  which  is  counter¬ 
productive  . 

The  term,  Canadian  experience,  implies  knowledge  of  Canadian 
practices,  environment,  etc.  and  it  is  assumed  that  this 
knowledge  is  essential  for  taking  policy  decisions.  To  test 
the  validity  of  this  argument  we  examined  a  very  specilized 
sector  of  the  Canadian  labour  market  -  the  academic  sector. 

The  labour  force  in  this  market  consists  of  both  Canadian 
citizens  and  immigrants. 

Most  Canadian  universities  run  courses  on  Canadian  studies 
and  also  on  Development  studies  (i.e.  studies  on  the  Third 
World).  It  is  rare  to  find  an  immigrant  from  Third  World 
countries  being  employed  to  teach  Canadian  studies  though 
he  may  be  living  here  or  studying  here  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  argued  that  not  being  born  in  Canada  he  may  not  be 
able  to  understand  the  feelings,  aspirations  and  problems 
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of  Canadian  society  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Canadian  born 
does.  If  one  accepts  this  principle,  then  it  should  be 
applied  in  the  area  of  development  studies  also.  On  the 
contrary,  the  majority  of  people  who  teach  development 
economics  are  persons  who  are  Canadian  born  and  whose 
knowledge  about  problems  of  Third  World  countries  is  marginal 
when  compared  with  immigrants  from  those  areas  who  have 
specialized  in  development  studies. 

If  the  principle  applied  to  Canadian  studies  has  any  validi¬ 
ty,  then  the  majority  who  teach  development  studies  should 
be  from  Third  World  Countries.  This  not  being  the  case  it 
clearly  implies  that  the  concept  of  Canadian  experience  has 
a  discriminatory  bias  against  people  from  Third  world  coun¬ 
tries  . 

( c  )  Other  Factors 

Apart  from  problems  connected  with  education  and  lack  of 
Canadian  experience.  South  Asian  Canadian  job  seekers  had 
other  interesting  experiences. 

A  candidate  with  a  Master’s  degree  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  U.S.,  said  that  when  he  spoke  with  a  prospective 
employer  with  an  American  accent  he  was  called  for  an  inter¬ 
view.  But  when  he  appeared  for  the  interview  in  person, 
the  attitude  of  the  employer  changed  dramatically.^ 
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Similar  was  the  case  with  regard  to  names.  Some  South 
Asian  Canadians  especially  Christians  usually  have  names 
and  or  surnames  similar  to  those  of  Anglo-Saxons.  When 
they  applied  for  jobs,  the  initial  response  to  their  appli¬ 
cations  appeared  positive.  However,  when  they  were  called 
for  interviews,  their  true  identities  were  disclosed  and 
subsequently  the  interviewers  changed  their  minds  about 
hiring  them.^ 

(d )  Special  Problems  of  Professionals  and  Tradesmen 
Professionals  and  tradesmen  also  encounter  serious  problems 
in  carrying  on  their  vocations. 

In  Canada,  certain  professions  and  trades  operate  under 
licensing  legislation  and  union  practices.  A  partial  list 
of  such  professions  and  trades  is  provided  on  page  130.  With¬ 
out  professional  membership  or  a  trade  licence,  one  cannot 
practice  the  profession  or  occupation.  These  restrictions 
inhibit  the  utilization  of  the  skills  of  South  Asian  Cana¬ 
dians  in  the  immigrant  labour  force.  In  addition,  licensing 
legislation  and  union  practices  are  geared  almost  exclusi¬ 
vely  towards  the  recognition  of  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  acquired  their  occupational  status  through  the  "Canadian 
type"  of  formal  education  or  apprenticeship.  As  a  result 
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List  of  Licenced  Occupations  In  Ontario 

Definition:  Occupational  Licensing  is  defined  as  the 

cumpulsory  demonstration  of  possessing  certain 
education,  training,  experience,  residence, 
citizenship  and/or  other  qualifications  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  provincial,  municipal,  union 
authority  or  a  professional  association,  before 
being  able  to  practise  a  particular  occupation. 


Professions 


1) 

Architects 

11) 

Podiatrists 

2) 

Dentists 

12) 

Professional  Engineers 

3) 

Embalmers 

13) 

Psychologists 

4) 

Lawyers 

14) 

Public  Accountants 

5) 

Medical  and  Dental  Technicians 

15) 

Registered  Dieticians 

6) 

Optometrists 

16) 

Registered  Nurses 

7) 

Osteopaths  and  Chiropractors 

17) 

Surveyors 

8) 

Pharmacists 

18) 

Teachers 

9) 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 

19) 

Therapists 

10) 

Physiotherapists 

20) 

Veterinarians 

Trades 


1) 

Air  Conditioning  and 

12) 

Motorcycle  Mechanics 

Refrigeration  Mechanics 

13) 

Plumbers 

2) 

Alignment  and  Brakes  Mechanics 

14) 

Provisional  Stationary 

3) 

Auto  Body  Repairers 

Engineers 

4) 

Barbers 

15) 

Refrigeration  Opera¬ 

5) 

Compressor  Engineers 

tors 

6) 

Electricians 

16) 

Sheet-Metal  Workers 

7) 

Fuel  and  Electrical  System 

17) 

Stationary  Engineers 

Mechanics 

18) 

Steam  Fitters 

8) 

Hairdressers 

19) 

Transmission  Mechanics 

9) 

Hoisting  Engineers 

20) 

Truck-Trailer  Repairers 

10) 

Hoisting  Engineers  (Steam) 

21) 

Watch  Repairers 

11) 

Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 

22) 

Welders 

Source:  "The  Recognition  of  Immigrants’  Qualifications  in 

Selected  Professions  and  Trades'  Entrance 
Requirements  in  Ontario."  Report  No.  2. 
Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration. 
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South  Asian  immigrants  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  gain 
entry  into  certain  professions  or  trades. 

The  need  to  provide  relief  from  these  difficulties  has  been 
recognized  by  some  countries.  For  example,  in  1952,  Aus¬ 
tralia  amended  its  Tradesmen's  Rights  Regulations  Act  19^6 
to  provide  for  the  granting  of  recognition  as  a  tradesman 
to  a  migrant  who  was  qualified  as  a  tradesman  in  a  country 
other  than  Australia,  by  training  and  employment  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  that  country.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  suggest  that  similar  recognition  is  provided 
for  in  Canada. 

At  one  stage,  Ontario  did  adopt  certain  measures  designed 
to  facilitate  the  entry  of  immigrants  into  professions  and 
the  licensed  trades.  The  issuing  of  temporary  certificates 
of  qualification  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Labour  to 
immigrant  tradesman  with  some  documentary  evidence  of  their 
trade  qualifications  was  an  important  step  forward. 

However,  these  measures  did  not  last  very  long.  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Labour  has  now  changed  the  procedures  gover¬ 
ning  the  issuance  of  temporary  certificates  of  qualification. 
The  immigrant  must  undergo  a  practical  trade  test  before  a 
temporary  certificate  is  issued. 
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In  the  area  of  the  professions,  the  professional  bodies  by 
and  large  do  require  immigrants  to  undergo  professional 
examination  before  membership  is  given.  The  nature  of  the 
test  varies  from  association  to  association  and  is  based  on 
an  assessment  of  the  foreign  academic  qualifications  of 
the  person  concerned. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  professional  or  trade  examinations, 
immigrants  need  to  have  some  training  facilities  available 
to  them.  In  many  cases,  such  facilities  are  not  available. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  medical  profession. 
Within  the  medical  profession,  dentistry  suffers  special 
hardship.  The  professional  examination  in  Dentistry  is 
divided  into  two  parts  -  theory  and  practical.  For  the  prac¬ 
tical  examination,  the  examinee  is  required  to  perform  certain 
tests  on  patients.  There  are,  however,  no  existing  facilities 
for  practice  before  giving  the  test.  This  results  in  a  high 
proportion  of  failures. 

4 . 7  Employment  in  the  Public  Sector 

So  far  we  have  analyzed  discrimination  in  the  private  sector. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  public  sector. 

(a)  Federal  Government 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  the  federal  government  itself 
adopts  discriminatory  practices  in  employment  on  the  basis 
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of  citizenship.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  must  take  the  lead  in  upholding  the  principles  of  Human 
Rights  both  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  However,  by  making 
citizenship  a  basic  requirement  for  federal  jobs  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  leader  in  successfully  eroding  these  principles. 

The  federal  government  maintains  that  it  has  not  closed  the 
door  completely  for  non-citizens.  Its  Public  Service  legis¬ 
lation  says  that  if  a  Canadian  citizen  is  not  available  or 
willing  to  take  up  the  job,  the  job  should  be  given  to  a 
landed  immigrant. 

The  non-white  community  views  this  provision  with  great 
suspicion.  In  the  first  place  it  is  unthinkable  in  the  present 
socio-economic  climate  that  a  Canadian  citizen  would  be  un¬ 
willing  to  take  a  Federal  job.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
felt  that  this  provision  has  been  made  primarily  to  enable 
the  Anglo-Saxon  landed  immigrant  of  American  or  European  origin 
to  get  a  job  in  the  Federal  Government.1 

It  is  also  maintained  that  it  is  very  unfair  that  the  Federal 
Government,  which  is  responsible  for  selecting  and  bringing 
people  into  Canada,  is  not  prepared  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  providing  jobs  to  them.  Instead  it  expects  the 
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provinces  and  the  private  sector  to  do  so.  The  Federal 
Government  is  willing  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
landed  immigrants  should  the  need  arise,  but  interestingly, 
it  will  not  provide  jobs. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  main  employer  for  certain 
categories  of  professionals  such  as  economists,  statisticians 
mathematicians,  nuclear  scientists  etc.  If  they  are  unemploy 
able  in  the  Government ,  then  there  was  no  basis  to  grant  them 
immigration  visas  in  the  first  place. 

Moreover,  if  they  are  forced  to  take  up  menial  jobs  as  an 
economic  necessity  until  they  become  Canadian  citizens,  then 
they  are  likely  to  be  denied  jobs  in  the  Government  later  on 
the  ground  of  loss  of  professional  competence.  Thus,  on  both 
counts,  the  Government's  action  is  harmful  to  them. 

With  the  Federal  Government  setting  this  discriminatory  tone, 
it  is  naive  to  think  that  others  will  be  less  discriminatory. 

(b )  Provincial  Government 

There  is  no  citizenship  restriction  for  employment  in  the 
Provincial  Government.  However,  some  maintain  that  like  the 
private  sector,  the  provincial  Government  sometimes  does 
insist  on  provincial  experience. 
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South  Aslan  Canadians  have  been  able  to  get  employment  in 
the  provincial  Government  below  the  director's  level  but 
their  number  is  small. 

The  strongest  complaint  from  the  community  related  to  the 
subtle  form  of  discrimination  in  employment  in  policy  and 
decision  making  areas  i.e.  above  the  director's  level.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  a  recent  survey  by  the  Civil  Liberties  Association 
all  but  three  of  the  top  235  positions  were  held  by  whites. 

In  other  words,  non-whites  held  only  1.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  top  positions  whereas  according  to  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission  non-whites  comprise  6  to  7  per  cent 
of  the  province's  population.  Out  of  these  three  non-whites, 
there  is  no  South  Asian  Canadian.  Most  surprising  is  the 
fact  that  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  itself  does 
not  have  a  South  Asian  member. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  South  Asian  Canadian  member  on  the 
Public  Service  Commission  or  on  other  Government  sponsored 
bodies.  There  is  no  South  Asian  Canadian  judge,  no  Crown 
Attorney  nor  even  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  though  there  are  a 
number  of  well-qualified  people  available  in  the  South  Asian 
Canadian  community. 

However,  there  are  many  South  Asians  who  have  wide  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience.  They  have  dealt  with  a  variety  of 
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national,  regional  and  local  problems  and  in  some  cases 
have  held  important  positions  in  different  international 
institutions.  They  can  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the 
enrichment  of  Canadian  life  and  the  solution  of  the  problems 
facing  the  country.  They  can  contribute  new  ideas  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  techniques.  The  role  they  would  thus  play  in  national 
life  would  also  help  to  establish  the  community  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  nation. 

( c )  Metro  Council  and  Other  Bodies 

What  is  true  with  the  Provincial  Government  is  equally  true 
with  the  Metro  Council.  There  is  also  no  South  Asian  Cana¬ 
dian  member  on  the  Police  Commission  or  on  TTC .  There  is  also 
no  South  Asian  Canadian  senior  officer  in  city  hall. 

(d )  Universities 

The  education  sector  appears  to  be  following  the  Federal 
Government's  lead.  Last  year,  Ontario's  Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  directed  the  universities  of  the  province 
to  hire  Canadians  only.  However,  the  Minister,  either  deli¬ 
berately  or  inadvertantly,  did  not  state  whether  or  not  the 
term  Canadian  for  the  purpose  included  landed  immigrants.  If 
it  does,  then  this  directive  was  unnecessary,  because  under 
existing  immigration  laws  foreigners  cannot  get  jobs  in 
Canada,  if  Canadians  or  landed  immigrants  are  available. 
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Thus,  by  implication  his  term  includes  Canadian  citizens 
only.  This  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  Ontario  Universities’ 
pattern  of  academic  appointments  for  1976-77.  Out  of  791 
new  appointments,  551  were  Canadians,  110  landed  immigrants 
and  130  foreigners.  Out  of  110  landed  immigrant  teachers, 

100  were  previously  employed  in  various  universities  in 
Canada,  so  in  their  cases  it  was  a  case  of  mere  transfer  and 
not  of  addition.  Thus,  in  fact,  universities  appointed  only 
10  new  landed  immigrants.  This  included  persons  from  the  U.S., 
the  U.K.  and  other  European  and  Third  World  countries.  As 
against  this,  130  foreign  teachers  were  appointed,  mostly 
from  the  U.S.  and  Europe.  This  demonstrates  the  universities’ 
discriminatory  practices  against  landed  immigrants. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Minister's  statement  was  directed 
against  American  Professors.  Yet  the  main  casualties  are  non¬ 
white  professionals.  If  Americans  cannot  firtd  jobs  in  the 
education  sector,  they  are  easily  absorbed  in  the  private 
sector.  After  all,  there  still  exists  a  strong  kith  and 
kin  relationship  between  Canadians  and  Americans.  Besides, 
Americans  can  cross  the  border  and  return  to  the  States  with 
minimum  dislocation  to  their  lives.  In  the  case  of  non-whites, 
this  policy  produces  crippling  effects. 

There  is  also  a  policy  contradiction  here.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  province  of  Ontario  administers  the  Human  Rights  Code,  and 
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on  the  other  hand,  a  Minister  of  the  same  province  advocates 
discriminatory  practices  on  the  basis  of  national  origin. 

There  is  an  added  dimension  to  the  Minister’s  statement.  It 
creates  a  psychological  barrier  against  a  university  depart¬ 
ment  wishing  to  hire  a  landed  immigrant.  For  example,  when 
an  interviewer  is  confronted  with  two  reasonably  competent 
applicants  (one  a  Canadian  and  the  other  a  landed  immigrant) 
the  interviewer  has  in  the  back  of  his  mind  the  Minister's 
statement.  There  is,  therefore,  a  natural  bias  toward 
hiring  the  Canadian  citizen  irrespective  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  candidates. 

However,  it  would  be  wrong  for  a  South  Asian  Canadian  to 
assume  that  Canadian  Citizenship  would  carry  any  benefit 
for  him  in  terms  of  employment  in  any  university  department , 
if  it  already  has  another  South  Asian  Canadian  on  the  staff. 

As  the  matter  stands  today,  it  is  quite  acceptable  to  have 
10  staff  members  of  European  origin  out  of  a  total  of  14  in 
the  department.  But  it  will  be  unthinkable  to  have  10  staff 
members  of  South  Asian  or  non-white  origin  out  of  14  in  the 
same  department,  even  if  all  are  Canadian  Citizens.  Ultimately, 
it  is  thus  the  colour  of  one's  skin  and  not  citizenship  that 
decides  the  number  of  people  to  be  appointed.  As  one  profes¬ 
sor  put  it,  "whether  or  not  to  appoint  a  South  Asian  Canadian 
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has  become  a  political  decision  and  not  academic.  Politi¬ 
cal  decisions  are  translated  into  academic  decisions.” 

To  understand  the  subtleness  with  which  discrimination  is 
practiced  in  the  university  sector,  one  needs  to  obtain  inside 
information.  This  was  only  possible  when  an  undertaking  was 
given  that  no  names  would  be  disclosed.  Disclosures  of  names 
would  have  adverse  consequences  on  the  careers  of  informants. 
However,  the  inability  to  disclose  names  should  not  cause 
even  a  shadow  of  doubt  to  fall  on  the  integrity  of  informants 
or  of  the  author  of  this  report.  In  all  cases,  information 
was  supplied  by  teaching  staff  presently  employed  in  the 
university  sector.  I  reproduce  below  part  of  the  discussion. 

Professor  A  -  "I  will  describe  to  you  how  they  discriminate 
against  South  Asian  Canadians.  When  our  department  chairman 
receives  C.V.,  he  separates  them  into  two  categories  - 
Canadian  citizens  and  non-citizens.  Then  he  looks  into 
the  Canadian  citizen  category  and  if  the  applicant  is  a 
South  Asian  Canadian,  he  keeps  that  application  aside.” 

Professor  B  -  "We  had  an  interesting  case  in  our  Department 
of  Management :  We  had  advertised  for  a  teaching  position  and 
after  processing  all  applications  we  could  not  find  suitable 
candidates  except  for  two  South  Asian  Canadian  members.  The 
Department  then  decided  not  to  hire  South  Asian  Canadians." 
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Professor  C  -  "South  Asians  have  a  tough  time  in  getting 
into  a  teaching  position.  If  the  university  has  a  power,  it 
will  try  to  get  rid  of  me  and  many  like  me,  let  alone  appoint¬ 
ing  a  new  one." 

Professor  D  -  "A  South  Asian  Canadian  Ph.D.  student  who  rece¬ 
ntly  completed  his  Ph.D.  from  one  of  the  Ontario  universities 
was  told  by  his  supervisor  in  confidence  not  to  apply  in  his 
department  because,  according  to  that  supervisor,  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  an  unwritten  law  not  to  hire  a  South  Asian  Canadian." 

Mr.  E  -  a  lecturer  in  a  community  college,  -  "Last  year  we 
selected  two  candidates  after  the  1st  interview.  One  was  a 
South  Asian  Canadian  and  the  other  was  a  Canadian.  The  Asian 
was  better  qualified.  At  the  final  interview,  it  was  argued 
that  we  ought  to  give  a  chance  to  the  Canadian  citizen. 
Accordingly  the  Canadian  citizen  was  selected." 

What  is  happening  in  the  university  sector  is  equally  true 
at  the  secondary  school  level. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  present  trend  of 
discrimination  against  South  Asian  Canadians  does  not  mean 
that  South  Asian  Canadians  have  not  been  appointed  recently 
in  the  educational  sector.  However,  these  appointments  are 
very  few.  It  has  become  Increasingly  difficult  for  a  South 
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Aslan  Canadian  to  get  a  job  in  the  university  department 
if  there  is  already  a  South  Asian  Canadian  member  on  the 
staff.  The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission's  case  against 
Lakehead  university  provides  testimony  for  this. 

4 . 8  Symbolic  Appointments 

This  leads  to  another  problem  area  of  concern.  It  was  very 
strongly  argued  by  a  certain  section  of  the  South  Asian 
Canadian  community,  that  employers,  both  in  the  private  sector 
and  in  the  public  sector,  hide  their  discriminatory  practices 
by  making  token  appointments  of  South  Asian  Canadians  or  non¬ 
whites  in  their  organizations.  This  provides  them  with  a 
shield  against  public  attack  on  the  grounds  of  discrimination. 
Such  a  situation  produces  three  effects:  (1)  It  allows  the 
management  to  practice  discrimination  in  employment,  (2)  It 
frustrates  the  efforts  of  society  and  the  government  to 
stamp  out  discrimination,  (3)  It  creates  a  rift  within  the 
non-white  community,  in  the  sense  that  non-white  employees 
in  fact  become  active  spokesmen  for  the  management  and 
argue  that  there  is  no  discrimination. 

This  is  a  very  acute  problem  in  the  South  Asian  Canadian 
Community.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  South  Asian  Cana¬ 
dians  in  Canada,  who  have  been  placed  in  good  positions.  Some 
of  those  belonging  to  this  group  argue  that  there  is  no 
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discrimination  in  Canada,  since  if  there  had  been  such 
discrimination  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  attain  their 
present  positions.  These  people  maintain  that  the  people 
who  shout  about  discrimination  do  so  because  they  are  unable 
to  get  jobs  themselves,  that  in  other  words  they  attribute 
their  own  failures  to  discrimination. 

As  against  this  there  is  a  strong  body  of  opinion  which  argues 
that  those  who  are  gainfully  employed  are  doing  a  disservice 
to  the  community  by  maintaining  that  there  is  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  employment.  This  group  further  argues  that  most  of 
those  who  found  proper  jobs  came  to  Canada  into  the  sixties 
when  there  was  a  shortage  of  skilled  manpower.  In  that  situa¬ 
tion,  there  was  no  question  of  discrimination.  The  term  dis¬ 
crimination  itself  denotes  the  preference  of  one  over  others. 
When  there  was  an  overall  shortage,  there  was  no  basis  for 
discrimination.  Once  they  were  employed  in  their  respective 
fields,  they  got  the  opportunity  to  show  their  merit  and  they 
were  able  to  rise  to  higher  positions.  In  other  words,  once 
you  take  off,  the  flying  is  smooth.  The  problems  are  at  the 
take  off  stage.  It  is  these  problems  which  keep  a  number  of 
competent  people  on  the  ground.  Such  take-off  problems  did 
not  exist  in  the  sixties  but  they  do  exist  today. 

This  group  also  maintains  that  there  is  a  tendency  among 
employers  to  try  to  get  a  person  of  European  origin  as  far 
as  practicable.  It  is  only  if  they  can’t  get  such  a  person 
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that  they  turn  to  South  Asian  Canadians  and  others.  Hence, 
even  if  some  South  Asian  Canadians  have  been  able  to  get 
jobs  recently,  this  has  been  because  the  employers  were 
unable  to  get  Canadian/Americans  or  Europeans. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  not  all  employers  behave  in  this 
manner,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  do 
not  discriminate  is  very  small. 

A  majority  of  South  Asian  Canadians  with  whom  the  subject 
was  discussed  supported  the  rationale  of  the  latter  group. 

The  Black  Report  published  in  Canada,  the  P.E.P.  report  in 
England  and  a  number  of  reports  published  in  the  U.S.  have 
clearly  demonstrated  the  existence  of  racial  discrimination 
in  employment . 

The  large  number  of  unemployed  and  underemployed  South  Asian 
Canadians  with  University  degrees  bears  witness  to  this 
fact . 

Our  discussion  so  far  indicates  that  South  Aslan  Canadians 
are  discriminated  against  in  the  field  of  employment.  The 
logical  conclusion  that  should  follow  from  this  is  that  most 
South  Asian  Canadians  are  unemployed  and  live  on  state  benefits 
or  welfare. 


1.  South  Asian  for  Equality 
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However,  empirical  evidence  is  to  the  contrary.  One  hardly 
comes  across  a  South  Asian  Canadian  who  is  receiving  wel¬ 
fare  benefits.  Both  by  conviction  and  by  temperament,  they 
consider  it  humiliating  to  live  on  money  which  they  have  not 
earned.  They,  therefore,  take  up  some  kind  of  job  to  survive. 

This  situation  creates  further  complications  in  the  sense 
that  although  they  are  unemployed  in  terms  of  their  skills, 
they  do  not  appear  in  Statistics  Canada  unemployment  figures 
because  they  are  not  registered  as  unemployed  and  are  in  fact 
working  in  some  job  much  lower  than  that  for  which  they  are 
qualified . 

It  needs  to  be  mentioned  here  that  people  employed  at  clerical 
or  unskilled  levels  encounter  a  different  type  of  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Their  problems  are  in  the  field  of  training  and  promo¬ 
tion  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

4 . 9  Discriminaiton  on  the  Job 

People  employed  at  lower  levels  complain  more  about  racial 
prejudice  on  the  job  than  professionals.  Their  complaints  in 
very  many  cases  were  against  supervisors  and  not  against 
the  management  as  such.  The  racial  prejudices  of  supervisors 
are  reflected  in  the  unfair  treatment  offered  to  South  Asian 
Canadians  and  other  non-whites  as  compared  with  whites. 
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Firstly,  South  Asian  Canadians  and  other  non-whites  are  not 
given  proper  job  training.  As  a  result,  the  employee  is 
bound  to  commit  mistakes.  These  mistakes  are  then  pointed 
out  by  the  superiors  to  the  section  heads  or  others  or  become 
the  subject  of  gossip.  This  damages  the  image  not  only  of 
a  particular  South  Asian  Canadian  but  of  South  Asian  Cana¬ 
dians  as  a  whole. 

Secondly,  it  was  said  that  harder  work  or  more  work  is  given 
to  South  Asian  Canadians  or  other  non-whites  than  to  their 
white  counterparts. 

Thirdly,  the  management  relies  heavily  on  the  supervisor,  as 
a  result  of  which  he  or  she  enjoys  a  great  deal  of  power. 
Complaints  against  a  supervisor  frequently  result  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  complainant.  In  fear  that  this  might  happen, 
most  South  Asians  and  other  non-whites  suffer  silently  and 
undergo  humiliation  and  hardship. 

4 . 10  Conclusion 

The  phenomenon  of  discrimination  appears  to  be  very  active 
in  employment ,  but  cannot  be  pinpointed  in  precise  statistical 
terms.  The  discrimination  is  very  real  to  the  sufferer  but 
to  the  casual  outside  observer  it  may  not  be  seen  so  clearly. 
If  proper  care  is  not  taken  to  understand  the  complex  nature 
of  this  phenomenon,  there  is  a  danger  that  one  may  fail  to 
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arrive  at  the  right  conclusions.  This  impedes  the  adoption 
of  the  correct  policy  decisions. 

To  understand  this  phenomenon  of  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  one  needs  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  statistics  into 
economic  conditions,  social  attitudes  and  psychological  beha¬ 
viour.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  decided  to  present 
descriptive  evidence  and  supporting  analysis.  Our  analysis 
concerning  the  demand  for  Canadian  experience  indicates  that 
it  is  a  discriminatory,  social  phenomenon,  which  results  In 
keeping  certain  social  groups  out  of  the  labour  market  or 
denies  them  fair  conditions  of  competition. 

The  discrimination  practised  by  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
basis  of  citizenship  produces  a  similar  result.  One  would 
have  expected  of  a  modern  progressive  state  that  it  would 
not  deny  the  means  of  livelihood  to  immigrants  once  they  are 
accepted  in  the  country.  Immigrants  have  by  definition  up¬ 
rooted  themselves  from  their  own  countries  and  need  special 
initial  assistance  from  the  state  until  they  can  establish 
strong  roots  in  Canadian  soil. 

The  provincial  Government  behaviour  in  the  employment  field 
is  not  clear  either.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  well-qualified  and  capable  South  Asian  Canadians 
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who  have  had  wide  experience  of  the  working  of  democratic 
institutions,  not  a  single  individual  has  been  appointed  to 
a  high  position  in  provincial  institutions  or  government 
departments . 

The  most  alarming  aspect  of  discrimination  in  employment  that 
emerged  from  this  investigation  is  the  behaviour  of  the  univer 
sity  sector.  The  universities,  by  the  nature  of  their  fun¬ 
ctions,  are  places  of  higher  learning  and  are  expected  to 
uphold  and  nourish  the  principle  of  universal  brotherhood. 

The  academic  acknowledgement  of  the  applicant's  qualifications 
should  be  the  only  criterion  for  his/her  selection  and  not  the 
colour  of  his  skin  or  his  nationality. 

The  private  sector  discriminates  against  South  Asian  Cana¬ 
dians  by  stating  that  they  are  too  qualified  for  certain  jobs. 
When  they  meet  the  educational  criterion,  they  are  then  told 
that  they  lack  Canadian  experience. 

To  sum  up,  the  experience  of  South  Asian  Canadians  concerning 
employment  both  in  the  private  sector  and  in  the  public 
sector  indicates  that  persons  belonging  to  this  group  suffer 
relatively  greater  hardship  and  face  greater  obstacles  in 
securing  proper  employment  than  their  white  counterparts.  The 
labour  market  appears  to  have  been  concerned  with  productivity 
irrelevant  characteristics  of  workers  such  as  race,  citizen- 


ship,  etc.  As  a  result.  South  Asian  Canadians  and  other 
non-white  groups  have  to  face  a  strong  racial  disadvantage 
in  the  Canadian  labour  market. 


PART  II 


CHAPTER  V 


CAUSES  OF  RACIAL  VIOLENCE  AND  DISCRIMINATION 

5 . 1  Introduction 

In  the  preceeding  chapter,  we  have  examined  the  South  Asian 
Canadian  Community's  experience  with  racial  violence.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  hostility  against  them  is  everywhere  and  it  seems 
to  cut  across  class  and  income  barriers.  The  higher  up  the 
social  scale  one  travels,  the  more  subtle  and  veiled  is  the 
message . 

Moreover,  in  view  of  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Community's 
experience  as  outlined  in  the  previous  three  chapters,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  whether  or  not  racism  exists  in  Canadian  society 
would  be  academic.  It  may  be  possible  to  dispute  the  extent 
of  racial  violence  or  discrimination.  A  different  methodo¬ 
logy  or  set  of  cases  may  show  greater  or  lesser  violence 
and  discrimination.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that 
South  Asian  Canadians  face  racial  violence  and  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

It  is  important  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  main  emphasis 
of  this  report  is  not  so  much  on  proving  the  existence  of 
racism,  but  rather  on  identifying  its  causes  and  suggesting 
some  policy  measures  to  deal  with  it.  We,  therefore,  turn 
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our  attention  now  in  that  direction. 

South  Asian  Canadians  are  non-white  immigrants  to  Canada 
and  as  such  they  share  common  problems  with  other  non-white 
immigrants.  In  addition  they  face  some  problems  on  their 
own,  being  South  Asians.  It,  therefore,  appears  logical  to 
analyse  the  causes  of  racism  within  this  framework. 

Racial  discrimination  and  violence  are  not  the  result  of  a 
single  cause,  but  of  a  combination  of  various  causes.  Also 
different  combinations  of  causes  may  produce  different  re¬ 
sults.  The  causes  are  common  to  both  violence  and  discri¬ 
mination.  Moreover,  they  are  general  as  well  as  specific. 
They  are  concerned  with  economic  conditions,  attitudes  and 
intentions.  They  also  arise  from  misconceptions,  myths  and 
misunderstandings.  It  therefore,  becomes  imperative  for 
policy  makers  to  undertake  a  massive  mental  cleaning  opera¬ 
tion  about  these  myths,  misconceptions  and  interrelations 
or  combinations  of  various  causes,  before  making  any  attempt 
to  evolve  policies  to  deal  with  them. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  at  the  outset  that  non-white  immi¬ 
grants  face  more  problems  than  white  immigrants.  We  there¬ 
fore,  start  this  chapter,  by  giving  a  brief  explanation  of 
why  the  problems  of  non-white  immigrants  need  special 


consideration . 
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This  is  followed  by  discussion  about  the  causes  of  the 
racial  violence  and  discrimination  that  South  Asian  Cana¬ 
dians  share  in  common  with  other  non-white  immigrants. 

In  the  subsequent  section,  we  have  examined  specific  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  existing  hostility  against  South  Asian  Cana¬ 
dians.  This  is  followed  by  a  concluding  section. 

5 . 2  Why  Visible  Minorities  need  special  Consideration 
There  Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  both  policy  makers  and 
the  public  at  large  to  underestimate  the  difficulties  of 
non-white  immigrants  by  equating  them  with  those  of  white 
immigrants.  When  people  move  from  the  place  of  their  origin 
to  another  land,  they  do  sometimes  encounter  hostility  from 
those  already  settled  there.  This  hostility  comes  (a)  from 
the  natives  of  the  land  and  (b)  from  those  members  of  the 
immigrant  communities  themselves,  who  have  settled  there 
previously  and  who  wish  to  jealously  guard  their  own  posi¬ 
tions  from  possible  competition  from  their  fellow  country¬ 
men.  This  pressure  is  felt  by  all  immigrants  Irrespective 
of  the  colour  of  their  skins. 

However,  with  the  passage  of  time,  the  white  immigrant 
community  gets  fully  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  native 
society  and  in  many  cases  provides  leadership  to  the  country. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  most  political,  business 
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and  social  leaders  are  of  European  origin.  Unfortunately, 
non-white  immigrants  have  not  been  able  to  attain  promi¬ 
nence  on  the  scale  and  in  the  manner  that  has  been  attained 
by  their  white  counterparts.  In  their  cases,  the  colour 
of  their  skins  works  as  an  obstacle  in  using  their  poten¬ 
tial  talents.  Hence  it  is  very  important  that  people  should 
distinguish  the  problems  of  non-white  immigrants  from  those 
of  white  immigrants  both  for  analysis  and  for  policy  pur¬ 
poses  . 


5 . 3  General  Causes  of  Racism 

( a )  Failure  to  Create  a  Favourable  Social  Climate 
The  first  and  foremost  cause  of  the  current  racial  tension 
is  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  create  a  social 
climate  for  the  absorption  of  non-white  immigrants  into  the 
mainstream  of  Canadian  life."5" 

The  importance  of  immigrants  for  Canadian  economic  develop¬ 
ment  needs  no  elaborate  discussion.  In  fact,  the  White 

2 

Paper  on  Immigration  referred  to  Canada  as  "an  underpopulated 
country  by  most  standards  of  measurement"  and  suggested  that 
"without  a  substantial  continuing  flow  of  immigrants  it  is 

1.  The  term  absorption  does  not  refer  to  the 
melting  pot  theory  but  to  the  acceptance  of  immigrants  by 
native  born  Canadians  and  the  use  of  their  skills  for  the 
socio-economic  development  of  Canada. 

2.  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration  "Canadian 
Immigration  Policy"  White  Paper  on  Immigration  Policy  (1966). 
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doubtful  that  we  could  sustain  the  high  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  the  associated  cultural  development  which  are 
essential  to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  our  national 
identity."  The  recently  published  Green  Paper  on  Immigration 
has  also  lent  support  to  this  position.^  Among  its  prin¬ 
cipal  concerns  are:  the  slowing  rate  of  growth  of  Canada’s 
population  as  a  result  of  declining  fertility  rates;  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  importance  of  immigration  to 
Canada's  population  growth. 

Under  these  circumstances  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
policy  makers  would  create  a  social  climate  conducive  to  the 
absorption  of  foreign  elements  into  the  mainstream  of 
Canadian  life.  On  the  one  hand  this  would  involve  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  adequate  services  to  educate  native-born  Canadian 
about  the  (1)  desirability  of  immigrants,  (2)  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  Canada,  (3)  their  socio-cultural  background,  (4) 
their  adjustment  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  In¬ 
volve  the  creation  of  other  services  to  help  the  immigrants 
themselves  and  thus  facilitate  their  absorption. 

Regretably,  the  state  has  failed  to  create  such  a  social 
climate  In  favour  of  immigrants.  This  failure  has  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  myths,  misconceptions  and  misunderstandings 

1.  Dept,  of  Manpower  and  Immigration  "report"  on 
the  Canadian  Immigration  and  Population  Study  (1975). 
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about  immigrants  and  finally  in  racial  violence. 

This  failure  appears  to  result  from  uncoordinated  efforts 
among  the  three  levels  of  governments  in  Canada,  federal, 
provincial  and  municipal.  The  Federal  Government,  which  is 
responsible  for  immigration,  brings  the  immigrants  into 
Canada  and  just  drops  them  here.  The  Provincial  Government 
does  not  take  much  interest  in  this  field,  because  immi¬ 
gration  is  a  federal  responsibility.  The  whole  burden, 
therefore,  falls  on  the  municipal  governments  in  terms  of 
providing  housing,  education,  social  services,  police  protec¬ 
tion,  etc.  The  municipal  governments  do  not  have  adequate 
resources  to  provide  these  services.  As  a  result,  the 
native  born  Canadian  finds  that  he  has  to  compete  with  the 
immigrant  to  get  these  services.  This  creates  conflicts. 

Being  visible,  one  group  of  immigrants  seeking  those  ser¬ 
vices,  the  South  Asian  Canadians , become  the  particular  target 
of  attacks. 

(b )  Attitude  of  Old  Immigrants 

The  attitudes  of  old  immigrants  toward  new  immigrants  also 
produces  social  tension.  There  is  an  argument  advanced  by 
some  sections  of  society  against  non-white  immigrants.  This 
section  always  resorts  to  giving  examples  of  the  previous 
generation  of  immigrants  and  stories  of  their  hardships. 

They  argue  that  they  or  their  parents  suffered  great  hardships 
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and,  therefore,  new  immigrants  also  go  through  this  process. 

Moreover,  a  unique  system  of  supplying  the  huge  demand  for 
labour  generated  by  a  rapidly  expanding  and  industrialising 
economy  had  taken  shape.  The  lowest  rungs  of  the  economic 
ladder  were  occupied  by  successive  waves  of  immigrants.  As 
newcomers  arrived,  they  were  given  a  place  at  the  bottom, 
while  old  immigrants  and  their  children  moved  up  the  ladder. 
The  reaction  of  the  natives  is  almost  always  hostile  towards 
new  immigrants  and  sometimes  vicious  in  the  extreme.  This 
thinking  has  become  an  established  pattern. 

This  is  very  wrong  attitude  to  take.  It  could  easily  be 
termed  as  a  proof  of  negative  thinking  of  a  primitive  nature 
and  does  not  suit  a  modern  and  progressive  nation.  More¬ 
over,  the  standard  of  education  in  the  world  today  has  gone 
up  in  general.  Consequently,  an  immigrant  regardless  of  his 
origin  is  better  educated  than  was  his  counterpart  fifty 
years  ago.  As  a  result  their  expectations  are  higher.  One 
would  have  thought  that  having  gone  through  great  hardships, 
the  old  generation  of  immigrants  would  be  more  sympathetic 
towards  new  immigrants  and  would  show  them  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  their  difficulties.  For  example,  when  the 
present  generation  suffers,  it  ensures  that  their  children 
do  not  suffer  the  same  hardship.  It,  therefore,  tries  to 
solve  these  problems  in  order  to  create  a  better  life  for 
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the  next  generation.  Similarly  one  expects  from  the  old 
immigrants  the  creation  of  a  proper  policy  framework  which 
would  minimize  the  hardship  of  new  immigrants. 

( c )  Immigrants  and  Unemployment 

Very  often,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  present  racial  tension 
emanates  from  the  current  economic  difficulties  existing  in 
Canada.  It  is  assumed  against  this  background  that  immi¬ 
grants  create  unemployment  among  native  born  Canadians.  The 
latter  perceive  immigrants  as  a  threat  to  their  job  security. 
This  in  turn  creates  racial  tension. 

The  recent  study  by  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  has 
tried  to  dispel  this  notion.  According  to  it  "no  definitive 
studies  have  been  done  on  the  longer  term  relationship 
between  immigration,  labour  force  growth,  and  unemployment. 
Even  International  comparisons  are  none  too  helpful.  Since 
the  Second  V/orld  War  and  until  recently,  for  instance, 
several  of  the  main  countries  of  Western  Europe,  have  had 
a  high  rate  of  economic  growth  and  very  low  unemployment, 
but  they  have  also  relied  heavily  on  immigrant  workers. 

Japan  similarly,  had  limited  immigration  and  labour  force 
growth  combined  with  high  economic  growth,  but  much  of 
the  accelerating  prosperity  result  from  the  unique  res- 
tructing  and  modernizing  of  her  economy.  On  the  other  hand, 
Israel  and  Australia  had  high  Immigration,  high  economic 
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growth,  and  very  little  unemployment. 

The  capacity  of  a  nation  to  absorb  and  use  immigrant  labour 
depends  on  its  savings  and  investment  patterns ,  for  it  is 
these  that  determine  the  growth  and  locus  of  new  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Canadians  traditionally  are  among  the 
highest  savers  in  the  world  and,  as  a  nation,  continue  to 
attract  substantial  amounts  of  job-creating  foreign  invest¬ 
ment.  In  the  shorter  run,  much  depends  on  the  cyclical 
phase  of  the  economy.  In  periods  of  slow  employment  growth, 
too  rapid  immigration  may  well  contribute  to  somewhat 
higher  levels  of  unemployment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  times 
of  accelerated  demands,  their  entry  may  well  help  to  fill 
bottlenecks  and  keep  down  production  costs.  But,  in  the 
longer  run,  their  expenditures  as  consumers,  savers  and  tax 
payers  undoubtedly  stimulates  the  demand  for  housing,  food, 
clothing  and  other  essential  goods  and  services,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  employment  of  native-born  Canadians  as 
well  as  other  incoming  immigrants."'*' 

(d)  Visiblle  Change  in  the  Racial  Make-up 

Sociologists  say  the  reasons  for  the  recent  wave  of  tension 
are  relatively  straightforward.  Canadians  are  seeing  a 
visible  change  in  the  racial  make-up  of  their  society.  This 
may  be  partly  true  In  a  particular  city  but  may  not  be  true 
nationally . 

1.  Economic  Council  of  Canada  "Study  of  Canadian 
Labour  Market  1976". 
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According  to  statistics  quoted  by  Economic  Council  of 
Canada,  "the  proportion  of  foreign  born  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  in  Canada  was  15.3  per  cent  in  1971  -  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  from  previous  postwar  levels  despite  our 
declining  birth  rate  and  lower  than  in  most  periods  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  proportion,  for  instance  of 
Asian,  African  and  West-Indian  Stock  in  Canada  in  1971  was 
of  the  order  of  2.3  per  cent.  Assuming  that  their  fertili¬ 
ty  rates  are  not  significantly  different  from  the  Canadian 
average,  their  current  rates  of  immigration  would  raise 
this  proportion  to  3.6  per  cent  in  1981  and  about  6  per  cent 
in  the  year  2001,  by  which  time  many  will  have  intermarried 
and  seen  their  children  integrated  into  Canadian  society.” 

As  against  this,  by  comparison,  in  the  United  States,  in 
1973,  12.8  per  cent  of  the  population  was  of  non-white  stock 
(Negro,  Indian,  Asian  etc.)  while  5.1  per  cent  was  of  Spanish 
origin . 

(e )  Green  Paper  on  Immigration 

The  recent  Green  Paper  on  Immigration  which  raised  the  issue 
of  the  ethnic  mix  of  immigrants  entering  Canada,  contributed 
considerably  to  current  racial  tension.  The  Green  Paper 
refers  to  the  "fairly  high  degree  of  social  tension  if  not 
outright  friction  in  modern  urban  living  (in  which)  new¬ 
comers  may  too  easily  become  the  focus  of  frustrations  and 
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antagonism  that  are  no  less  socially  disruptive  for  being 
quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  actual  size  of  the  immi¬ 
grant  group  involved." 

In  the  first  place,  fears  expressed  about  the  proportion  of 
non-white  immigrants  are  unjustified  as  their  proportion 
was  of  the  order  of  2.3  per  cent  as  shown  above.  In  the 
second  place,  by  raising  the  irrelevant  issue  of  race  in 
Immigration  and  Manpower  policies,  the  Green  Paper  has  not 
only  warned  us  about  social  tension  but  in  fact  has  delibe¬ 
rately  created  it. 

The  authors  of  the  Green  Paper  have  injected  the  feeling  of 
racial  hatred  into  Canadian  Society.  They  have  done  this 
in  a  very  subtle  manner  and  by  taking  undue  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  the  Green  Paper  by  its  very  nature  was  a 
consultative  document  and  as  such  had  wide  circulation  and 
was  subject  to  wide  public  debate. 

Having  stimulated  this  racial  tension,  the  same  authors  can 
now  turn  back  and  tell  the  society  that  "we  warned  you  about 
this  tension." 

(f )  Historical  Reasons 

Racial  prejudice  as  it  exists  in  the  world  today  is  almost 
exclusively  an  attitude  of  whites  and  had  its  origins  in 
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the  needs  of  European  Conquerers  from  the  sixteen  century 
on  to  rationalize  and  justify  the  robbery,  enslavement 
and  continued  exploitation  of  their  coloured  victims  all 
over  the  globe „ ^ 

From  colonial  times,  host  communities  have  been  systema¬ 
tically  and  continuously  subjected  to  a  barrage  of  propaga¬ 
nda  fostering  ideas  of  white  superiority  and  non-white 
inferiority . 

It  was  of  course,  always  easy  to  adduce  evidence  purporting 
to  prove  the  white  superiority/non-white  inferiority  thesis. 
The  procedure  was  first  to  destroy  non-white  competitive¬ 
ness  by  depriving  non-whites  of  all  opportunities  to  share 
in  the  benefit  of  civilized  living  and  having  done  this  to 
subject  them  to  competition. 

In  this  connection,  Cox  argues  that  "it  was  not  only  whites 
who  accepted  it ,  many  non-whites  were  successfully  brain¬ 
washed  into  believing  in  the  reality  of  their  own  inherent 

inferiority  and  this  self-depreciation  acted  as  one  of  the 

2 

most  important  bulwarks  of  the  racial  system." 


1.  Eric  William  "Capitalism  and  Slavery"  Chapel 
Hill,  1944  . 

2.  Oliver  C.  Cox  "Caste,  Class  and  Race"  New  York, 

1948 
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Racism  is  not  new  in  Canada.  Ac  Macleans  Magazine  puts 
it  "The  underlying  bigotry  in  Canadian  Society  comes  as 
no  surprise  in  the  context  of  Canada’s  record  in  dealing 
with  non-Christian  -  non-European  Settlers.  In  1887  for 
example,  a  mob  outside  Vancouver  drove  Chinese  Coolies  from 
a  mining  camp  over  a  25  foot  cliff  into  the  Pacific  and 
then  proceeded  to  clear  out  the  city’s  Chinatown.  In  191^ 
a  boat-load  of  Sikhs  who  arrived  in  Vancouver  planning  to 
become  settlers  were  prevented  from  landing  by  a  series  of 
regulations  barring  entry  of  Asians. 

The  Immigration  rules  between  1931  and  19^6  prohibited  entry 
to  all  but  white  American  and  Commonwealth  citizens;  all 
others  -  Frenchmen  included  -  native  Indians  and  Metis  were 
treated  like  third-class  citizens."1 

Twenty  years  earlier  the  Government  of  Mackenzie  King  did 
not  permit  large-scale  Asiatic  or  other  coloured  immigration 
These  built-in  racial  attitudes  in  immigration  policy  feed 
racial  elements  in  Canadian  Society. 

(g )  Absence  of  an  Effective  Public  Agency  and  Supporting 

Infrastructure  in  the  Field  of  Race  Relations 
At  the  provincial  level,  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  social  policy  in  the  field  of  race  rela¬ 
tions  is  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission.  Regretably, 


1 . 


Macleans,  Feb.  1977 
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this  agency  has  been  ineffective  in  stamping  out  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  racial  violence. 

The  defect  is  not  so  much  with  the  administration  of  this 
agency  as  with  the  philosophy  underlying  its  creation.  In 
creating  this  agency,  the  policy  makers  have  laid  more 
emphasis  on  post-discriminatory  rather  than  pre-discrimina- 
tory  activities.  In  other  words,  more  emphasis  is  placed 
on  dealing  with  discrimination  once  it  has  taken  place  rather 
than  on  creating  a  social  climate  in  which  discrimination 
will  not  occur.  This  philosophy  is  reflected  in  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  resources  to  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  OHRC  is  unable  to  cope  with  the 
increasing  number  of  complaints  of  discrimination. 

As  regards  the  Human  Rights  Code  itself,  heavy  reliance  is 
placed  in  it  on  the  conciliation  mechanism.  The  Eritish 
experience  in  this  field  shows  that  this  mechanism  does  not 
work  effectively  in  preventing  discrimination.  In  fact  it 
creates  mistrust  between  members  of  the  minority  community 
and  the  agency  which  is  supposed  to  protect  their  interests. 
Currently,  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  is  also  under¬ 
going  a  similar  experience. 

Thus,  limited  resources  and  heavy  reliance  on  conciliation 
have  encouraged  employers  to  engage  in  subtle  forms  of 
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discrimination . 

Besides,  the  OHRC  does  not  have  any  official  or  unofficial 
supporting  organization.  For  instance,  in  the  U.K.,  the 
former  Race  Relations  Board  1  which  is  the  British  counter¬ 
part  of  OHRC,  derives  considerable  benefit  from  the  work  done 
by  another  public  agency,  the  Community  Relations  Council, 
and  also  by  private  organizations  such  as  the  Runnymede 
Trust  and  the  Institute  of  Race  Relations  which  undertake 
massive  policy  oriented  research  work  in  the  field  of  race 
relations.  A  similar  network  is  lacking  in  Ontario. 

(h )  Double  Standard  in  Administration  of  the  Human  Rights 

Code 

The  present  Human  Rights  Code  makes  it  illegal  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  people  on  the  basis  of  their  colour  or  sex.  In 
the  case  of  women,  neither  the  Government  nor  Society  in 
general  leaves  the  implementation  of  the  code  to  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  alone.  Instead,  the  necessary  social 
climate  is  being  created  to  facilitate  equal  treatment  for 
women.  For  instance,  the  state,  the  business  community, 
academics  and  other  leaders  have  waged  a  strong  campaign  for 


1.  The  Race  Relations  Board  and  the  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  Council  have  recently  merged  into  a  single  agency 
called  the  Equal  Opportunity  Commission.  Similarly  the 
Race  Relations  Act  has  been  amended  giving  the  victim  the 
power  to  take  the  matter  to  the  court  directly. 
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more  women  to  be  hired  at  all  levels.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  area  of  race  relations,  the  Human  Rights  Commissions  is 
left  to  act  on  its  own.  This  anomaly  amounts  to  a  double 
standard  in  the  implementation  of  the  same  Act  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  ensure  equality  to  women  as  well  as  to  non-whites. 

( i )  General  Apathy  toward  Racial  Issues 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  concerned  individuals ,  there 
appears  to  be  a  general  tendency  among  political  and  other 
social  leaders  either  to  ignore  racial  violence  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  or  play  down  their  effects.  Politicians,  academics, 
Church  leaders,  trade  union  leaders,  the  media,  students, 
etc.  have  moral  and  social  responsibilities  to  eradicate 
racism  from  Canadian  society.  However,  for  unknown  reasons, 
they  are  shying  away  from  their  public  responsibilities. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  a  body  of  organized  political 
opinion  that  represents  hostility  towards  non-whites  in 
general  and  South  Asians  in  particular.  It  expresses  this 
hostility  through  slogans  and  propaganda  either  splashed 
across  walls  or  expressed  in  election  charters.  This  pre¬ 
judice  and  hostility  manifest  themselves  in  discrimination 
against  people  In  their  daily  lives,  particularly  in  seeking 
jobs  or  doing  their  work. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  people  active  in  public 
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life  come  forward  and  fight  this  organized  political  body 
in  a  positive  way  by  pointing  out  the  errors  in  what  it 
says  and  by  showing  that  its  message  is  sterile. 


As  long  as  public  figures  remain  in  hinding  or  silent,  racism 
in  Canadian  Society  will  continue  to  grow. 

( j )  The  Role  of  the  Media 

The  news  media  -  both  newspapers  and  T.V.  and  Radio  -  are 
partly  responsible  for  the  current  racial  tension.  Not 
very  long  ago,  the  Toronto  Star  admitted  that  its  article 
on  "Paki",  had  backfired  in  the  sense  that  it  accelerated 
the  spread  of  racism  rather  than  arrested  it.  The  media 
generally  perpetuate  negative  stereotypes,  seek  to  deny  the 
existence  of  serious  problems  in  our  society,  and  do  not 
sufficiently  exercise  their  advocacy  role  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  minority. 


One  recognises  the  fact  that  newspapers  are  in  the  business 
to  earn  money.  Hence,  a  certain  amount  of  sensationalism 
in  their  news  coverage  is  inevitable.  However,  newspapers 
also  have  a  social  responsibility  towards  the  society  they 
serve.  They  must  give  up  the  benefit  to  themselves  of  selling 


It  was  argued  by  Peel  Association  for  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  that  "an  admission  by  politicians  that  racial  tension 
is  very  high  would  amount  to  acceptance  of  Canada  as  a 
racist  society.  Consequently  the  work  ’racism*  is  taboo  with 
many  politicians.  Municipal  politicians  in  particular  feel 
that  an  admission  of  racism  would  tarnish  the  good  name  of 
their  city  and  even  might  hurt  tourism  and  the  dollars  it 
brings  to  the  city". 
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more  copies  by  printing  sensational  stories  on  racial 
issues  for  the  social  benefit  that  results  from  not  sensa¬ 
tionalising  racial  issues.  Years  of  good  work  in  the  field 
of  race  relations  can  be  washed  out  overnight  by  a  single 
irresponsible  headline  or  report. 

5 . ^  Reasons  for  Hostility  Against  South  Asian  Canadians 

So  far  we  have  examined  the  reason  for  hostility  towards 
them  that  South  Asian  Canadians  share  with  other  non-white 
immigrant  groups.  In  this  section,  we  examine  the  reasons 
for  the  special  hostility  that  South  Asian  Canadians  suffer 
independently  of  other  non-white  groups.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  mainly  two:  (1)  The  West  is  caught  in  an  inescap¬ 
able  dilemma  relating  to  the  Indian  image,  and  (2)  the 
general  behaviour  of  the  South  Asian  Community  in  the  West 
has  so  far  been  passive  in  dealing  with  the  situation. 

(a)  Dilemma  of  the  South  Asian  Image 

Over  the  years,  Western  historians  have  projected  a  wrong 
image  of  South  Asia  presumably  to  preserve  a  colonial 
mentality.  This  had  a  indoct rlnatory  effect  on  the  white 
population  vis-a-vis  the  South  Asian  Community.  However, 
now  the  South  Asians  have  become  free  and  the  West  is 
confronted  with  the  reality  about  their  quality  which  is 
very  different  from  that  suggested  by  their  preconceived 
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An  average  person  in  the  West  finds  that  South  Asian 
Canadians  are  highly  educated,  cultured,  sophisticated, 
enterprising,  and  sincere  people  with  a  very  very  low 
crime  rate. 

He  also  finds  stability  in  their  family  lives  and  sees  that 
their  children's  academic  performance  is  extremely  good. 

If  he  happens  to  visit  the  sub-continent,  no  doubt  he  sees 
the  evidence  of  poverty  as  it  is  projected  through  the  media 
but  he  soon  realizes  that  it  is  partly  the  result  of  past 
colonial  economic  policies.  However,  contrary  to  what  he 
has  heard  about  this  continent  in  his  own  country,  he  sees 
some  similarities  in  certain  fields  in  comparison  with  his 
own  country  and  in  other  fields  he  notices  even  greater 
progress.  For  instance,  he  is  usually  surprised  to  see  that 
as  the  West  had  produced  big  industrialists  such  as  Ford  and 
Rockefeller,  the  sub  continents  have  produced  their  counter¬ 
parts  such  as  Tata  and  Birla;  just  as  the  west  had  produced 
world  famous  poets  such  as  Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  the 
sub-continent  had  produced  Rabindra  Nath  Tagore  and  Iqbal; 
just  as  the  west  had  produced  statesmen  such  as  Washighton, 
Churchill,  Roosevelt,  etcl,  the  sub-continent  had  produced 
Gandhi,  Nehru,  Jinnah,  etc.  The  list  can  go  on.  Such  a 
person  is  also  astonished  to  see  the  mental  maturity  of  thes 
people.  For  example,  during  the  period  of  struggle  for 
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Independence,  the  British  killed  thousands  of  Indians  and 
imprisoned  thousands.  However,  on  the  dawn  of  independence, 
Indians  forgot  their  enemity  and  appointed  the  Englishman, 
Lord  Mountbatten,  as  the  first  Governor-General  of  free 
India.  British  soldiers,  who  had  committed  atrocities  a 
few  days  earlier,  were  treated  with  great  dignity.  To  con¬ 
sider  your  yesterday’s  enemy  as  today’s  friend  in  a  changed 
situation,  or  In  other  words,  the  overnight  transformation 
from  enmity  to  friendship,  requires  a  very  high  level  of 
mental  maturity. 

In  this  sub-continent,  the  Western  observer  witnesses  the 
peaceful  co-existence  of  different  people  In  a  multi-racial, 
multicultural  and  multi-lingual  society,  both  In  the  urban 
and  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  Western  observer  is  caught  between  this  reality  and  the 
negative  image  of  the  sub-continent  that  has  been  perpe¬ 
tuated  for  years.  The  failure  to  reconcile  these  creates 
uneasiness  and  discomfort,  and  finally  triggers  deep 
resentment.  Subsequently,  to  justify  this  resentment,  very 
trivial  reasons  are  put  forward  such  as  that  South  Asian 
Canadians  do  not  integrate  with  Western  Society,  i.e. 

Canadian  Society,  in  terms  of  giving  up  their  culture,  dreas , 
eating  habits,  etc. 
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Interestingly,  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  either 
that  South  Asian  Canadians  who  have  become  westernised  in 
their  habits  do  not  face  resentment  or  that  Western  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  Indian  sub-continent  suffer  great  resentment 
because  they  retain  Western  traditions  and  habits  wherever 
they  go. 

( b )  South  Asian  Canadians  Seen  as  Competitors 

It  is  also  Important  to  point  out  that  most  South  Asian 
Canadians  do  not  suffer  from  language  difficulties  as 
immigrants  from  some  European  countries  do.  Also,  unlike 
other  immigrant  groups,  they  are  often  highly  qualified. 

As  a  result ,  South  Asian  Canadians  have  become  a  new  compe¬ 
titive  force  in  Canadian  society.  The  Anglo-Saxon  group 
finds  this  competition  as  a  challenge  to  its  position.  This 
is  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  hostility  against  South 
Asian  Canadians. 

( c )  General  Behaviour  of  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Community 

South  Asian  Canadians  in  general  are  not  aggressive.  They 
therefore,  have  not  projected  their  image  properly.  Instead 
they  have  allowed  the  perpetuation  of  a  negative  image.  This 
may  be  because  of  the  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Community  that  because  they 
themselves  have  settled  down,  this  is  not  their  problem. 
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South  Aslan  Canadians  have  also  not  so  far  created  a 
nucleus  of  advocates  of  their  interests  among  native 
Canadians.  For  example,  in  countries  like  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.K. ,  a  number  of  ex-diplomats  who  served  in  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  and  prominent  political  and  public  figures  often 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  South  Asian  Community  in  their 
respective  countries.  In  Canada,  there  is  no  such  force 
and  no  steps  have  been  taken  by  South  Asian  Canadians  to 
create  one.  Thus  the  South  Asian  Canadian  community  is  also 
partly  to  be  blamed  for  the  current  racial  tension. 

5 • 5  Some  Specific  Reasons  for  Racial  Attacks  and  Dis¬ 

crimination 

So  far  we  have  discussed  some  general  causes  of  racial  vio¬ 
lence  and  discrimination.  These  causes  are  common  to  both. 
Moreover,  a  great  deal  of  racial  hostility  emanates  from 
general  causes.  Hence  no  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish 
between  the  causes  of  violence  and  those  of  discrimination. 

However  for  completion  of  our  analysis  we  briefly  discuss 
below  separately  some  specific  causes  for  racial  violence 
as  well  as  some  specific  causes  of  discrimination  against 
the  South  Asian  Canadian  community. 

(a)  Specific  Causes  for  Racial  Violence 

We  list  below  some  specific  reasons  for  racial  violence. 
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(1)  The  existing  law  requires  the  victim  of  racial  attack 
to  provide  an  independent  witness.  In  most  cases,  a 
South  Asian  Canadian  is  attacked  when  he  or  she  is 
alone.  This  frustrates  the  efforts  of  the  South  Asian 
Canadian  victim  to  take  legal  action  and  in  turn  en¬ 
courages  attackers. 

(2)  Inadequate  action  on  the  part  of  the  police  also  en¬ 
courages  racial  attacks. 

(3)  Lenient  sentences  imposed  by  courts  in  racial  attacks 
also  encourage  racial  violence. 

(4)  South  Asian  Canadians  by  nature  are  peace  loving  and 
therefore  do  not  get  involved  in  fights.  This  virtue 
of  theirs  has  been  perceived  as  their  weakness  by 
people  who  carry  out  racial  attacks.  The  absence  of 

a  response  to  racial  attacks  or  slurs  encourages 
further  attacks. 

(5)  Often,  adults  use  children  to  carry  out  racial  attacks 
or  harassment.  There  Is  no  legal  provision  to  stop 
this  practice.  This  legislative  weakness  induces 
adults  to  increase  racial  harassment  through  children. 

(6)  The  rate  of  saving  among  South  Asian  Canadians  appears 
to  be  high.  As  a  result,  they  are  able  to  purchase  a 
house,  a  car  and  other  items  within  a  very  short  span 
of  time.  When  a  native  born  Canadian  sees  the  visible 
prosperity  of  South  Asian  Canadians  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  negative  image  he  has  about  them,  and 
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compares  this  with  his  own  position,  he  feels  frustrated 
and  angry . 

( b )  Specific  Causes  of  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Economists  have  suggested  that  there  are  two  types  of  causes 
of  discrimination  -  exogenous  and  endogenous.1 2  In  the 
former  case,  the  motivation  for  discrimination  arises  from 
outside  the  labour  market.  In  the  latter  case  the  motiva¬ 
tion  arises  from  within  the  labour  market. 

In  the  endogenous  type  of  cause,  discrimination  results 
from  the  profit  maximizing  response  of  employers  to  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  quality  of  individual  workers  when  the  real 
or  subjective  quality  distribution  favours  the  group  which 
receives  preference. 

The  Marxist  analysis  is  the  other  principal  endogenous 
explanation.  This  analysis  also  suggests  profit  maximiza¬ 
tion  as  the  driving  motivation.  Racism  is  viewed  as  a 
tactic  used  by  employers  to  introduce  class  cleavages  within 
the  working  class.  This  tactic  is  intended  to  minimize 

2 

labour  cost  by  weakening  the  bargaining  position  of  labour. 

1.  See  Paul  Baran  and  Paul  M.  Sweezy  "Monopoly  Capital 
New  York,  1966.  Kenneth  Array  f'some  models  of  Racial  Discri¬ 
mination  in  Labour  Market"  in  A. M. Pascal  ed.  'Racial  Dis¬ 
crimination  in  Economic  Life,  Lexington,  1972. 

2.  David  H.  Swinton  "Racial  Discrimination  A  Labour 
Force  Competition  Theory  of  Discrimination  in  the  Labour 
Market"  in  American  Economic  Association  Vol .  67,  NO . 1  p.401. 
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5 . 6  Conclusion 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  presented  reasons  for  racial  hos¬ 
tility  against  South  Asian  Canadians  in  Canadian  society. 

We  have  looked  into  the  general  reasons  for  such  hostility 
that  the  South  Asian  Canadian  community  shares  with  other 
non-white  immigrant  groups. 

In  examining  these  reasons,  care  was  taken  to  look  into  a 
number  of  diverse  factors  such  as  sociological,  historical, 
economic,  etc. 

We  have  found  that  the  current  racial  hostility  against  the 
South  Asian  Canadian  community  seems  to  be  basically  a 
social  phenomenon  and  only  to  a  lesser  degree  an  economic 
phenomenon.  Such  hostility  results  mostly  from  the  social 
attitudes  of  native  Canadians.  The  real  test  of  racism 
takes  place  in  times  of  difficulties  and  not  in  times  of 
prosperity.  It  is  only  in  times  of  difficulties  that  the 
underlying  real  feelings  of  people  come  to  the  surface. 

Moreover,  the  combination  of  historical  and  social  reasons 
indicates  that  certain  sections  of  the  native  Canadian 
population  see  South  Asian  Canadians  as  a  threat  to  their 
dominant  position  in  all  walks  of  Canadian  life.  As  a 
result,  very  systematic  and  subtle  attempts  are  made  to 
create  and  cultivate  racial  hatred  against  the  South  Asian 
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Canadian  community  through  a  multi-dimensional  and  multi¬ 
directional  approach.  Racial  attitudes  are  rationalized 
and  justified.  These  attitudes  are  prevalent  at  all  levels 
of  government,  in  universities  and  other  educational  ins¬ 
titutions,  in  private  offices  and  factories,  in  shops,  in 
residential  areas  and  on  streets.  In  other  words,  racial 
hostility  has  permeated  Canadian  life  at  all  levels. 

However,  the  South  Asian  Canadian  community  does  not  pose 
itself  as  and  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  competitive 
force  but  rather  as  a  complementary  force  in  Canadian  society. 
With  this  clear  statement  of  fact  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  policies  that  could  be  adopted  to  create  harmonious 
community  relations. 


CHAPTER  VI 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY:  SOME  STRATEGIES 

6 . 1  Introduction 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  discussed  the  concerns 
and  experience  of  the  South  Asian  Canadian  community  and 
also  the  causes  of  racial  tension.  The  experience  of  this 
community  is  quite  contrary  to  the  Canadian  ideals  reflected 
in  the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights  which  affirms  that  the  "Cana¬ 
dian  nation  is  founded  upon  principles  that  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  God,  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person 
and  the  position  of  the  family  In  a  society  of  free  men  and 
free  institutions." 

This  implies  that  all  those  living  In  Canada  have  the  right 
to  choose  their  own  life  styles  as  long  as  they  do  not 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others.  To  deny  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  human  person  by  claiming  that  anyone's  chosen 
lifestyle  is  inferior  amounts  to  a  negation  of  these  principles. 

Moreover,  if  we  truly  believe  in  democracy,  then  our  commit¬ 
ment  is  to  a  society  in  which  all  members  are  able  to  deve¬ 
lop  their  potential  to  the  full  for  the  benefit  of  society 
and  the  individual.  The  starting  point  for  this  is  full 
and  equal  opportunity  for  every  individual  in  all  spheres  of 
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life  -  economic  and  social  as  well  as  political.  To  deny 
this  opportunity  to  a  minority  of  those  living  in  Canada 
amounts  to  a  total  rejection  of  the  basic  principles  of 
democracy . 

Thus  it  is  in  order  to  develop  Canadian  ideals  that  there 
has  to  be  a  fundamental  change  in  Canadian  race  relations. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of 
policies  and  programs  that  can  be  undertaken  by  society  as 
a  whole  in  the  field  of  race  relations. 

We  begin  with  what  should  be  the  beginning  of  the  policy¬ 
making  process  in  any  area — -the  searching  out  of  possible 
policy-objectives.  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  need  for  a  declaration  of  intent  which  should  demonstrate 
total  commitment  to  the  declared  policy  objectives. 

The  fulfilment  of  policy  objectives  requires  action  at  all 
levels.  The  Government  can  set  the  tone  and  pace  and  can 
provide  leadership,  but  this  has  to  be  followed  by  appro¬ 
priate  action  by  opposition  parties,  municipal  governments, 
the  corporate  sector,  trade  unions,  the  media,  etc.  The 
role  that  can  be  played  by  these  different  organizations  is 
discussed  in  the  subsequent  sections.  Finally,  an  attempt  is 


made  to  draw  some  conclusions. 
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6 . 2  Policy  Objectives 

Our  main  objective  is  to  create  a  society  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  equality  of  culture, 
race,  sex,  etc.  In  other  words  we  wish  to  create  a  multi¬ 
cultural  and  multi-racial  society. 

This  implies  the  existence  of  social  and  economic  mobility 
in  a  variety  of  directions  through  the  existence  of  freedom 
of  choice  and  freedom  of  action  for  all  members.  As  it 
stands  today,  the  vertical  as  well  as  the  horizontal  mobi¬ 
lity  of  certain  sections  of  Canadian  society  is  narrowly 
restricted.  These  sections  find  themselves  faced  with  a 
number  of  obstacles  to  their  free  development.  This  creates 
frictions  and  social  disorder  and  hampers  the  achievement 
of  the  country's  main  objective. 

In  order  to  establish  a  multi-cultural  and  multi-racial 
society,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  these  obstacles  and  to 
arrange  for  their  removal.  This  requires  thorough  and  care¬ 
ful  planning  and  effective  implementation. 

6 . 3  Declaration  of  Intent 

In  order  to  attain  our  objectives,  the  Government  has  to  move 
in  two  directions  simultaneously. 


On  the  one  hand,  it  must  create  widespread  social  awareness 
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of  the  desirability  of  social  justice  and  equality  of 
opportunity.  For  this,  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  massive 
social  education  at  all  levels. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  undertake  legislative  and  adminis¬ 
trative  actions  to  create  the  framework  for  bringing  about 
the  desired  social  changes  and  also  to  provide  the  facili¬ 
ties  neeided  to  service  a  multi-cultural  and  multi-racial 
society . 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
achieve  social  justice  unless  there  is  a  strong  political 
will.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  field  of  race  rela¬ 
tions.  In  this  field,  it  is  essential  to  have  total  public  com¬ 
mitment  backed  by  strong  policy  measures.  Strong  visible  support 
from  politicians  at  the  initial  stages  is  crucial.  In  this 
connection,  one  may  use  an  argument  which  economists  usually 
use  in  another  context.  "Launching  a  country  into  self- 
sustaining  growth  is  a  little  like  getting  an  airplane  off 
the  ground.  There  is  a  critical  ground  speed  which  must  be 
passed  before  the  craft  can  become  airborne..."^ 

What  is  true  in  economics  is  equally  true  in  race  relations. 
Unless  race  relations  policy  is  given  a  big  push  by  public 

policy  makers,  it  will  never  get  off  the  ground.  It  is 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech.,  Centre  for  International 
Studies,  "The  Objectives  of  United  States  Economic  Assistance 
Programs"  (Washington  1957)  p.  70. 
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therefore  essential  for  the  three  major  political  parties 
to  make  a  public  declaration  of  their  commitment  to  the 
creation  of  a  multi-cultural  and  multi-racial  society  and 
to  the  complete  elimination  of  all  racial  discrimination 
from  our  society.  There  is  need  for  them  to  make  Canadian 
Society  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  no  more  a  predominantly 
Anglo-saxon  society.  More  than  70  cultures  make  up  the 
Canadian  mosaic.  Hence  it  is  a  multi-cultural  society.  This 
must  be  unmistakably  and  clearly  reflected  in  the  country's 
social  philosophy,  in  the  composition  of  Government  and  in 
every  individual  and  collective  act. 

Assuming  that  policy  makers  make  such  a  commitment  to  a 
multicultural  society,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  policy 
measures  that  can  be  taken  at  each  level  in  society.  In 
this  connection  we  cover  the  same  topics  as  those  we 
covered  in  considering  the  concerns  of  the  South  Asian  Cana¬ 
dian  community  in  Part  I  of  this  report.  As  already  pointed 
out,  two  types  of  policy  measures- — (a)  social  education  and 
(b)  legislative  or  administrative  aciton — are  considered  at 
each  level. 

6 . 4  Policies  to  be  considered 
(a)  Racial  Violence 

( i )  General  Considerations 

A  certain  amount  of  racial  violence  (a)  is  caused  by 
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ignorance,  (b)  arises  from  the  existence  of  a  stereotyped 
image  and  (c)  occurs  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  With  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  mass  social  education,  we  will  be 
able  to  reduce  the  level  of  this  kind  of  racial  violence. 

This  leaves  us  with  racial  violence  caused  deliberately 
by  certain  sections  of  society  as  a  political  act.  Social 
education  will  be  ineffective  in  this  area.  Instead,  strong 
legislative  action  is  required.  The  loopholes  in  the  existing 
laws  encourage  this  group  of  people  to  distribute  hate  lit¬ 
erature  and  carry  out  racial  attacks  through  teenagers  and 
others  on  South  Asian  Canadians  and  their  property.  Appro¬ 
priate  legislative  changes  must  be  made  to  close  these 
loopholes . 

Also,  the  Criminal  Justice  System  must  be  seen  as  responding 
strongly  to  such  situations.  Judges  provide  not  only  legal 
but  also  moral  leadership  in  establishing  community  stan¬ 
dards  of  ethical  behaviour  and  their  decisions  are  criti¬ 
cal  in  this  area.  If  racial  violence  is  treated  in  lesser 
terms  than  what  it  is,  an  act  that  is  socially,  morally 
and  legally  abhorred,  society  runs  the  risk  of  encouraging 
such  acts  and  opens  the  door  to  the  deterioration  of  its 
delicate  social  fabric. 
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(11)  Police 

As  we  have  seen  earlier  a  situation  of  mutual  suspi¬ 
cion  and  hostility  has  developed  between  the  police  and  the 
South  Asian  Canadian  Community  and  discussions  with  the 
black  Canadian  Community  also  indicate  a  similar  situation. 
If  relationships  are  to  improve,  there  will  need  to  be  a 
far  greater  degree  of  tolerance  on  both  sides  and  a  genuine 
effort  by  the  police  and  by  leaders  of  the  South  Asian 
Canadian  community  to  overcome  the  existing  hostility. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  police  officers  who  are  prepared, 
because  of  their  personal  dislike  of  non-white  immigrants, 
to  misuse  and  abuse  their  power  and  inflict  serious  injust¬ 
ices  on  a  whole  community.  In  a  situation  like  this,  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  police  authorities  to  ensure 
that  police  officers  are  knowledgeable  about  and  sensitive 
towards  the  situation,  that  they  are  aware  of  the  attitudes 
and  feelings  of  the  South  Asian  Canadian  and  other  visible 
minority  communities  and  that  they  are  unbiased  and  fair 
in  dealing  with  these  communities. 

It  is  not  our  case  that  all  policemen  are  prejudiced.  It 
is  that  the  police  are  given  insufficient  training,  support 
and  supervision  in  these  volatile  areas  of  police  activity. 
Recruiting  at  least  some  non-white  policemen  is  necessary 
but  will  change  very  little  by  itself.  It  is  necessary  to 
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make  sure  that  proper  training  in  the  implications  of  a 
m-ulti-cultural  society  reaches  the  policemen  on  the  beat. 

In  other  words,  training  of  the  police  in  community  relations 
must  be  more  thorough  and  must  be  institutionalized  as  a 
compulsory  part  of  every  police  officer's  training  at  both 
the  recruit  and  in-service  level. 

In  addition  the  police  should  (a)  introduce  a  mechanism  to 
screen  out  individuals  who  are  racially  prejudiced  by  some 
suitable  psychological  test  at  the  time  of  recruitment. 

(b)  explore  new  approaches  to  the  handling  of  racial  violence, 
recruit  more  South  Asians  Canadians  and  other  non-whites  at 
senior  levels,  and  (d)  ensure  that  police  functions  and 
powers  are  fully  explained  and  made  known  to  the  whole 
community.  Moreover  the  police  authorities  should  establish 
liaison  with  the  South  Asian  Canadian  and  other  visible 
minority  communities.  They  should  invite  members  of  these 
communities  together  with  other  members  of  the  public  to 
serve  on  police  complaint  committees.  The  present  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  handling  of  police  complaints  is  simply  not 
satisfactory  as  far  as  the  visible  minority  communities 
are  concerned  and  leaves  the  strong  impression  that  justice 
is  not,  and  does  not  even  appear  to  be  done. 

(b )  Educational  policy 

In  servicing  and  developing  a  multi-cultural  society,  the 
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educational  sector  has  a  central  role  to  play.  At  present 
most  of  the  problems  in  schools  emanate  from  two  main 
factors:  (a)  teachers  are  not  adequately  prepared  to  under¬ 
stand  the  different  needs  of  children  in  a  multi-racial 
classroom  and  (b)  children  belonging  to  the  established 
community  are  not  taught  about  the  socio-cultural  background 
of  newcomers. 

Thus,  in  order  to  overcome  problems  in  the  schools,  policy 
makers  will  have  to  move  in  two  directions  simultaneously; 

(1)  to  reorganize  teacher  training  courses  and  (2)  to  re¬ 
organize  the  curriculum  in  schools. 

As  far  as  teacher  training  is  concerned,  it  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  fairly  soon  that  an  understanding  of  the  multi¬ 
cultural  nature  of  our  society  should  feature  in  teacher 
training  programmes.  This  would  require  a  thorough  reapprai¬ 
sal  of  the  existing  training  system.  "The  students  we  are 
training  now  in  teacher  training  institutes  will  be  teaching 
fewer  and  fewer  immigrants  and  more  and  more  brown  or  black 
Canadians  born  here. 

These  children  will  be  wanting  the  same  educational  and 
occupational  opportunities  as  their  white  classmates.  If 
they  do  not  get  these  opportunities,  they  will  suffer  as 
individuals  and  society  as  a  whole  will  suffer  from  their 
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disillusionment  and  alienation." 

All  students  of  teacher  training  institutes,  wherever  they 
may  teach  in  Canada,  will  be  teaching  a  multi-cultural  and 
multi-racial  society.  Hence,  they  should  leave  their  trai¬ 
ning  colleges  with  some  awareness  of  what  living  in  such 
a  society  means  for  them  as  individuals  and  professionals. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  reorganization  of 
teacher  training  will  help  only  future  generations  of 
teachers.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  who  teach  multi¬ 
cultural  class-rooms  at  present  have  received  no  relevant 
training  in  the  multi-cultural  aspect  of  society  in  their 
initial  teacher  training.  Hence,  in-service  training 
programs  need  to  be  instituted  in  schools  for  all  teachers 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  they  teach  multi-cultural 
classrooms.  Appropriate  training  for  teachers  is  crucial 
to  the  development  of  a  racially  just  society.  Hence,  in- 
service  training  needs  to  be  made  compulsory. 

The  second  area  is  curriculum  development.  The  main  course 
currently  taught  in  schools  should  include  the  history, 

1.  Richard  Willey  "Teacher  Education  for  a  multi¬ 
cultural  society"  A  paper  jointly  published  by  Community 
Relations  Commission  and  Association  of  Teachers  in  colleges 
and  Department  of  Education.  London,  1975. 
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literature,  religions  and  social  studies  of  Asia  and 
other  third  world  countries.  In  this  connection,  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  topics  to  be  included 
in  each  subject  area.  In  recent  years,  the  governments 
in  various  countries  in  Asia  have  appointed  a  number  of 
commissions/committees  to  rewrite  school  text  books  with 
the  object  of  giving  a  correct  picture  of  their  socio¬ 
cultural  and  economic  development.  The  help  of  these  govern¬ 
ments  should  be  obtained  for  curriculum  development  through 
their  local  representatives.  In  addition,  help  may  be  sought 
from  Canada  based  academic  bodies  such  as  the  "Canadian 
Association  for  South  Asian  Studies." 

Finally,  it  would  be  beneficial  for  a  school  to  develop 
direct  contact  with  South  Asian  Canadian  and  other  visible 
minority  groups  and  seek  their  assistance  in  breaking  down 
stereotypes.  In  this  connection,  schools  may  consult  their 
boards  of  Education  or  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission 
to  identify  the  various  groups  with  whom  they  should 
establish  contact  for  this  purpose. 

The  Boards  of  Education  should  establish  working  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  South  Asian  Canadian  and  other  non  white 
communities.  The  experiment  currently  undertaken  by  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  should  serve  as  an  example  to 
other  Boards  In  this  connection.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
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should  also  establish  advisory  committees  composed  of 
different  ethnic  groups. 

Currently,  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  instituted  a 
'Third  Language  Programme'  in  schools.  In  its  present  form, 
tliis  program  is  administered  outside  school  hours.  Although 
there  may  be  sound  reasons  for  doing  this,  it  does  create 
great  hardship  for  students.  Apart  from  his  regular  courses, 
a  student  in  the  school  is  already  burdened  with  classes  In 
English  as  a  second  language.  The  addition  of  a  third 
language  with  no  credit  for  his  performance  may  be  counter 
productive  as  far  as  the  student  is  concerned.  The  way 
out  would  be  to  treat  the  third  language  as  credit  course, 
which  would  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of  his  graduation. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  In  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government  if  so  desired  should  Institute  a  scholarship 
program  to  assist  students  from  Third  World  Countries  to 
pay  increased  tut  ion  fees.  The  scholarships  should  be 
administered  on  the  basis  of  the  financial  circumstances 
of  the  student  concerned.  In  other  words,  the  Government 
should  ensure  that  no  student  from  the  Third  World  coun¬ 
try  is  deprived  of  educational  opportunities  for  lack  of 


finance . 
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( c )  Employment 

In  employment  the  outcome  of  racial  discrimination  is  to 
employ  non-whites  wastefully.  This  produces  the  following 
results : 

1)  it  destroys  available  skills  and  abilities 
with  attendant  loss  to  the  individual  and 
to  society  as  a  whole, 

2)  it  encourages  the  employer  to  employ  or 
promote  inefficient  manpower  (in  relation  to 
available  skills)  which  results  in  loss  of 
productivity, 

3)  finally  the  denial  of  equal  opportunity  has 
consequences  for  the  groups  so  deprived,  for 
the  individual  firm,  and  for  society  as  a 
whole.  The  groups  that  are  denied  equal 
opportunity  may  turn  to  various  forms  of 
protest  in  order  to  redress  their  collective 
grievance.  This  produces  racial  tension. 

Thus,  in  the  final  analysis,  nobody  benefits  from  discrimi¬ 
natory  practices.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  society 
as  a  whole  should  take  corrective  measures  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  employment . 


In  our  empirical  investigation  in  chapter  IV,  we  have 
seen  that  the  requirement  of  Canadian  experience  has  been 
used  to  discriminate  against  South  Asian  Canadians  and 
others.  One  way  to  overcome  this  obstacle  is  to  amend  the 
Human  Rights  Code  to  make  this  form  of  discrimination 
(discrimination  on  the  basis  of  Canadian  experience) 
unlawful . 


However,  a  general  clause  of  this  nature  in  the  Code,  may 
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not  be  entirely  in  the  public  interest.  There  may  be 
certain  areas  where  some  familarity  with  the  Canadian 
environment  is  desirable.  Hence  the  best  strategy  would 
be  to  incorporate  such  a  general  clause  in  the  Code  with 
a  provision  for  exemption  of  employers  who  satisfy  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  that  Canadian  experience  is  in  fact 
required  for  particular  positions.  Such  a  provision  will 
prevent  employers  from  making  blanket  use  of  the  require¬ 
ment  of  Canadian  experience  as  an  instrument  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  . 

Legislative  policy  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem.  It 
needs  to  be  backed  up  by  measures  to  overcome  the  deficiency 
of  Canadian  experience — imaginary  or  real — from  which  new 
immigrants  are  likely  to  suffer.  In  this  connection,  the 
Canada  Manpower  Training  program  can  play  a  central  rdle. 

At  present  this  program  does  not  take  into  considerat ion 
the  real  needs  of  immigrants.  The  basic  need  of  an  immi¬ 
grant  is  for  Canadian  experience  that  would  enable  him  to 
get  a  job.  The  training  offered  in  community  colleges 
through  the  current  program  may  not  help  him  to  overcome 
the  Canadian  experience  constraint . 

Hence,  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  industrial  training. 
Such  a  policy  would  have  two  advantages:  (a)  the  trainee 
will  be  actually  working  on  a  job  that  would  enable  him  to 
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gain  Canadian  experience  and  earn  a  living  allowance  and 
(b)  he  will  be  contributing  at  the  same  time  to  produc¬ 
tion.  Once  he  comes  out  of  this  training  program,  his 
chances  of  getting  a  suitable  job  would  be  considerably 
enhanced . 

As  it  stands  today,  the  Canadian  industrial  training  prog¬ 
ram,  according  to  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  repre¬ 
sents  a  very  substantial  undertaking.  In  comparison  with 
other  countries  it  ranks  second  only  to  that  of  Sweden. 

Yet  in  contrast  to  several  other  countries ,  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  total  Canadian  federal  adult  occupational  trai¬ 
ning  expenditure  is  directed  to  training-in-industry.  In 
the  U.S.  about  80  per  cent  of  federal  training  expenditures 

go  to  programs  involving  training  and  work  experience  in 
1 

industry . 

Moreover , this  U.S.  training  program  is  geared  to  serve 
disadvantaged  groups.  "Manpower  training,"  it  has  been 
said,  "means  (1)  making  it  possible  for  those  who  are  un¬ 
employed  or  on  the  fringe  of  the  labour  force  to  become 
permanent  full  time  workers,  (2)  giving  those  who  are  now 
employed  at  low  income  the  training  and  the  opportunity 
they  need  to  become  more  productive  and  successful 

1.  Economic  Council  of  Canada  Eighth  Annual 
Review  September  1971. 
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and  (3)  discovering  the  potential  in  those  people  who 
are  now  considered  unemployable,  removing  many  of  the 
barriers  now  blocking  their  way".'1'  Application  of  the 
American  experience  to  the  problems  of  South  Asian  Cana¬ 
dians  and  other  non-white  immigrants,  who  suffer  from 
racial  disadvantage,  would  clearly  be  desirable. 

The  province  of  Ontario,  takes  considerable  interest  in 
providing  training/employment  to  young  Canadians.  The 
logic  behind  this  attempt  appears  to  be  sound  in  the  sense 
that  the  state  needs  to  render  some  assistance  to  those 
who  are  entering  the  labour  market  for  the  first  time. 
Immigrants  to  Ontario  are  also  entering  the  labour  market 
for  the  first  time  in  Canada.  Hence,  they  stand  in  equal 
need  fo  initial  state  assistance.  This  leads  us  to  discuss 
what  should  be  the  government's  policy  to  remove  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  to  achieve  full  equality  of  opportunity. 

( d )  Provincial  Government  policies 

The  Provincial  Government  has  the  prime  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  social  justice  and  for  providing  for  the 
suppressed  minority  the  opportunity  for  self-fulfillment. 

It  must  help  that  minority  to  gain  access  to  those  who  have 
the  resources  and  the  power.  It  must  try  to  reduce  the 


1.  Message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  Aug. 12,1969. 
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levels  of  racial  discrimination. 

The  province  may  achieve  this  through  two  types  of  policy 
measures  -  (a)  legislative  act  ion  ^anch  ( b )  other  positive 
steps . 

( i )  Legislative  policies 

The  conciliation  procedure  for  settlement  of  disputes  in 
the  existing  Human  Rights  Code  has  long  outlived  its  use¬ 
fulness.  The  experience  of  other  countries  also  indicates 
that  the  conciliation  procedure  has  failed  to  remove  dis¬ 
crimination  . 

Hence,  no  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  hanging  onto 
this  procedure  as  the  only  procedure  available  to  the  com¬ 
plainant.  Should  the  complainant  not  feel  satisfied  with 
the  measures  taken  under  the  present  conciliation  procedures 
available  to  him  he  or  she  must  also  have  access  to  the  court 
system.  Therefore,  if  the  complainant  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  Commission’s  actions,  he  can  pursue  the  matter  through 
the  courts  if  he  so  desires. 

Another  important  question  relates  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  Human  Rights  Code.  At  present,  the  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  waits  until  a  member  of  the  public  files  a  complaint 
about  discrimination  against  him.  For  a  number  of  personal 
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and  practical  reasons  most  people  do  not  file  complaints 
about  discrimination.  This  does  not  mean  that  society  is 
free  from  discrimination.  The  spirit  behind  the  Human 
Rights  legislation  appears  to  be  to  remove  discrimination 
from  our  society.  This  can  only  be  achieved  by  aggressive¬ 
ness  and  vigor  in  the  implementation  of  the  Code.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  to  both  monitor  and  investigate  suspected 
cases  of  discrimination  on  its  own  initiative.  This  would 
require  the  creation  of  an  inspectorate  within  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  which  would  undertake  investigative  work 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  other  government  agencies 
such  as  the  U . I . C .  , income  tax,  customs  and  excise  offices 
etc  . 

Politically,  such  a  move  may  appear  unpopular  at  the 
initial  stages,  but  this  should  not  deter  policy 
makers.  The  adoption  of  tough  measures  in  the  field  of 
race  relations  will  indicate  the  seriousness  of  policy 
makers  in  this  connection  and  stress  their  determination  to 
establish  equality  of  opportunity.  This  may  itself  help  to 
create  a  positive  effect  on  society  as  a  whole  and  may  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  discrimination. 

( i i  )  Other  positive  Steps 

Strengthening  of  the  Human  Rights  Code  is  not  likely  to  be 
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very  useful  without  fundamental  changes  in  attitude.  In 
this  connection,  the  Government  should  provide  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  training,  implementing  an  affirmative  action  prog¬ 
ramme  in  employment.  The  government  should  be  determined  to 
eradicate  discrimination  and  disadvantage  as  far  as  the 
ethnic  and  social  minorities  are  concerned.  It  must  therefore 
look  to  those  with  influence  in  industry  -  both  employers 
and  trade  unions  -  to  lend  their  support  in  this  direction. 

It  must  encourage  companies  to  define  and  then  to  enforce 
clearly  stated  equal  opportunity  policies. 

In  the  case  of  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Community,  and 
certain  other  visible  minority  communities,  the  Government 
will  have  to  move  a  step  further.  At  present  the  image  of 
the  South  Asian  Canadian  community  has  unfortunately  been 
tarnished.  This  community  is  therefore  not  on  an  equal 
plane  with  the  rest  of  society.  Hence,  the  first  task  that 
confronts  us  is  to  raise  the  South  Asian  Canadian  community 
along  with  certain  other  visible  minority  communities  such 
as  the  black  and  native  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  society. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  government  may  have  to  take  deli¬ 
berate  policy  measures  to  appoint  qualified  South  Asian 
Canadians  and  other  non-white  individuals  to  strategic 
positions.  There  are  a  large  number  of  qualified  visible 
minorities  who  can  serve  on  government  sponsored  committees 
and  institutions.  Public  recognition  of  their  abilities  in 
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this  manner  will  create  the  necessary  psychological  climate 
to  enable  others  to  break  away  from  the  present  stereotyped 
image.  This  will  also  speed  up  their  social  and  economic 
mobility,  which  is  a  necessary  condition  for  better  race 
relations.  As  we  have  seen  earlier,  the  main  concern  of 
the  community,  was  in  the  field  of  the  recruitment  and  pro¬ 
motion  policies  of  the  Government.  In  order  to  remove  their 
suspicion  and  give  them  a  fair  deal>  qualified  members  from 
their  communities  should  be  appointed  on  the  Public  Service 
Commission . 

Other  directions  in  which  the  government  should  move  is  to 
create  better  race  relations  within  government  departments 
themselves . 

Like  the  police  and  teachers,  our  civil  servants  also  appear 
to  have  not  been  well-equipped  to  service  the  multicultural 
society.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  training  in  the  field  of 
race  relations,  they  are  not  really  adequately  qualified  to 
administer  equal  opportunity  policies.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  review  the  content  of  staff  training  programs 
to  Include  in  them  topics  on  race  relations.  Training  prog¬ 
rams  should  also  take  into  consideration  the  special  training 
needs  of  non-white  employees. 

As  related  policy  measures,  each  ministry  should  have  a 
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Deputy  Minister  responsible  for  racial  matters  within 
its  jurisdiction.  For  example  the  Deputy  Minister  in  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism  may  be  special  respon¬ 
sibility  for  racial  matters  in  industry. 

Moreover,  whenever  government  contracts  are  given  to  out¬ 
side  bodies,  anti-discrimination  clauses  should  be  written 
into  the  contract  and  the  contracting  department  should 
be  responsible  for  monitoring  and  enforcing  compliance  with 
those  clauses  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

From  our  discussion  so  far,  it  is  clear  that  the  paramount 
responsibility  for  leadership  and  action  rests  of  course  with 
the  government.  A  wide  range  of  administrative  and  volun¬ 
tary  measures  are  needed  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
objectivity  of  the  law.  Unless  the  government  gives  a 
firm  lead  on  race  relations,  little  can  be  expected  from 
municipal  authorities,  employers  and  trade  unions,  etc. 

(e )  Opposition  parties 

Like  government,  the  opposition  parties  too  bear  heavy 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  race  relations.  There 
comes  a  time  when  the  Government  in  power  wishes  to  introduce 
certain  progressive  measures  to  protect  minority  rights  but 
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very  reluctantly  feels  unable  to  do  so.  This  is  because 
there  is  always  a  fear  that  perhaps  opposition  parties  may 
try  to  make  political  capital  out  of  their  proposed  mea¬ 
sures  by  appealing  to  popular  emotions  to  gain  power. 

The  issue  of  racism,  however,  is  such  that  it  should  be 
kept  out  of  party  politics.  The  British  experience  serves 
as  a  good  reminder  to  politicians.  Influential  and  power¬ 
ful  politicians  such  as  the  Rt .  Hon.  Enoch  Powell  and  the 
Rt .  Hon.  Duncan  Sand,  tried  to  make  race  relations  a  party 
political  issue.  Ironically  they  endangered  their  politi¬ 
cal  careers  on  the  same  issue.  Enoch  Powell,  who  was  a 
renowned  statesman  and  scholar  and  once  contested  an  election 
for  the  Conservative  Party  leadership,  not  only  lost  his 
position  in  Heath’s  shadow  cabinet  following  his  racial 
outburst  in  his  Birmingham  speech,  but  was  also  thrown  out 
of  his  party  and  out  of  his  riding  in  England.  He  contested 
the  last  election  from  Northern  Ireland. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  opposition  parties  and 
groups  to  join  the  government  in  launching  a  counter-attack 
on  the  racist  elements  in  our  society.  Once  it  is  clearly 
seen  that  all  the  major  political  parties  are  prepared  to 
fight  racial  discrimination,  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way 
towards  creating  a  society  which  practices  what  it  preaches 
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in  the  field  of  race  relations. 

It  would  also  be  most  desirable  for  various  political 
parties  to  nominate  members  of  non-white  minority  groups  to 
local,  provincial  and  federal  elections.  Similarly,  poli¬ 
tical  parties  should  deliberately  appoint  some  non-white 
members  to  important  positions  in  the  party  machinery.  This 
will  help  the  minority  groups  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  rest  of  society. 

( f )  Municipal  Governments 

The  municipal  governments  should  develop  and  implement 
policies  similar  to  those  suggested  for  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  at  all  levels  of  their  operations  as  well  as  in  relation 
to  the  various  agencies  they  support . 

In  addition,  these  governments  have  direct  responsibilities 
for  creating  better  community  relations.  They  are  more 
close  to  the  community  than  either  the  provincial  or  the 
federal  government.  Hence,  they  are  in  better  position  to 
foster  harmonious  relations  between  various  groups.  Each 
municipal  government  should  establish  a  Sub-Committee  on 
Race  Relations  with  representation  from  local  ethnic  groups, 
the  business  community  and  representatives  of  various  muni¬ 
cipal  departments.  The  work  of  this  Committee  would  be 
mainly  to  provide  social  education  and  undertake  other 
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related  services.  This  Committee  should  have  an  adminis¬ 
trative  staff  headed  by  a  director. 

( g)  Universities 

It  would  be  proper  and  desirable  for  universities  to  accept 
the  fact  that  racial  elements  have  found  their  way  into 
academic  institutions.  Racism  in  universities  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  basic  principles  on  which  universities  are 
founded.  The  senate  of  each  university  should  therefore 
establish  a  Sub-Committee  on  Race  Relations  to  ensure  that 
admissions  and  faculty  appointments  are  governed  by  academic 
criteria  and  are  not  affected  by  racial  considerations. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  university  departments  to  res¬ 
trict  the  racial  composition  of  the  department  so  as  to 
include  only  one  or  two  non-whites.  Moreover  to  avoid 
suspicion  about  racial  bias  in  the  personality  test  for 
admission  to  medical  schools,  a  member  from  ethnic  groups 
should  be  appointed  on  the  admission  committee. 

( h )  The  Business  Sector 

In  recent  years  companies  have  shown  a  great  awareness  of 
their  social  responsibilities.  They  have  taken  considerable 
interest  in  such  fields  as  pollution,  conservation  and 
local  community  affairs.  They  must  now  include  improved 
relationsiops  with  minority  groups  among  their  social 
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responsibilities.  Minority  groups  are  as  keen  and  as  en¬ 
titled  to  seek  well  paid  jobs  with  realistic  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  and  to  have  aspirations  for  greater 
mobility  as  their  white  counterparts.  The  business  sector 
must  consider  the  promotion  of  harmonious  workplace  rela¬ 
tionships  and  catering  to  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
their  employees  belonging  to  minority  groups  as  definite 
parts  of  their  overall  social  responsibilities.1 

Initially,  the  lead  in  developing  such  a  policy  should  come 
from  chambers  of  commerce  or  employers'  associations.  Within 
their  organizations,  they  could  establish  sub-committees  on 
race  relations  and  through  those  committees  they  could 
develop  and  implement  equal  opportunity  policies  throughout 
the  business  sector. 

Such  sub-committees  can  only  issue  guidelines  concerning 
recruitment,  training  and  promotion.  The  detailed  work  in 
this  connection  has  to  come  from  the  management  of  each 
company . 

First,  the  management  of  each  company  ought  to  issue  a 
policy  statement  to  the  effect  that  recruitment,  training 
and  promotion  in  the  company  are  carried  out  on  the  basis 
of  ability  and  other  objectively  relevant  criteria,  and 

1.  Lesley  Showell  "Race  Relation  in  Employment" 

Industrial  Relations  Review  and  Report,  March  1975. 
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that  sex,  race,  colour  or  origin  do  not  constitute  qualify¬ 
ing  or  disqualifying  factors.  This  policy  should  be 
communicated  to  all  levels  of  staff  so  that  everyone  knows 
clearly  where  the  company  stands  on  racial  matters. 

Second,  the  company  should  examine  their  operations  closely 
to  ascertain  whether  (1)  recruitment,  promotion  or  training 
decisions  are  in  fact  based  on  pre-conceived  notions  of  the 
capabilities  or  other  characteristics  of  minority  groups, 

(2)  higher  standards  are  required  from  non-white  employees 
than  others,  or  (3)  qualified  employees  have  been  denied 
access  to  supervisory,  managerial  and  administrative  positions 
because  of  their  race,  colour,  origin  or  sex. 

Third,  to  maintain  harmonious  relationships  between  employees 
of  different  racial  backgrounds,  the  staff  training  program 
should  include  courses  on  race  relations. 

Fourth,  when  a  non-white  person  is  employed  or  promoted  to 
a  senior  position,  he  should  be  given  initial  backing  from 
the  top  management  until  .his  position  and  authority  is 
firmly  established  in  the  company.  Without  such  backing, 
he  may  find  himself  being  unseated  by  coffee  room  gossips 
even  before  he  has  any  chance  to  prove  himself. 

Finally,  the  senior  management  cannot  discharge  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  merely  by  issuing  a  policy  statement.  If  we 
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examine  the  equal  opportunity  policy  of  some  large  companies, 
it  might  be  quite  possible  to  discover  that  the  management 
of  the  company  is  sitting  back  complacently,  boasting  about 
its  official  policy  while  this  is  being  totally  ignored  by 
its  employees  at  the  grass  roots  level. 

Thus  it  is  imperative  that  the  management  of  a  company  should 
develop  appropriate  methods  for  implementing  and  monitoring 
its  policy  on  the  question  of  equal  opportunities  for  all. 

It  should  also  avoid  the  temptation  of  assigning  the  task 
of  implementation  to  line  management  as  part  of  thier  per¬ 
sonnel  functions.  Instead  this  should  be  the  direct  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  the  board  through  an  officer  of  at  least  the 
rank  of  vice-president.  It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  a 
personnel  manager  or  officer  will  be  in  a  position  to 
exercise  a  strong  influence  on  the  social  attitudes  of 
employees . 

( i )  Trade  unions 

Trade  Unions  need  to  ensure  that  the  labour  force  in  Canada 
is  not  divided  on  racial  lines  and  that  non-white  workers 
get  a  fair  deal.  This  can  be  done  on  three  levels:  (1) 
educating  its  own  members  on  the  desirability  of  creating 
equal  opportunity  conditions  for  non-whites  and  also  on  the 
immigrants’  background,  (2)  giving  non-whites  various 
responsibilities  within  the  union  structure,  and  (3)  writing 
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equal  opportunity  clauses  into  all  relevant  union  agree¬ 
ments  with  employers. 


The  first  two  measures  need  no  elaborate  discussion.  As 
regards  the  third,  one  is  tempted  to  reproduce  the  model 
clauses  which  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress  (TUC)  cir¬ 
culated  to  affiliated  organizations  for  inclusion  in 
appropriate  collective  agreements. 


The  text  of  the  model  clauses  is  as  follows 

"The  parties  to  this  agteement  are  committed 
to  the  development  of  positive  policies  to 
promote  equal  opportunity  in  employment  regard¬ 
less  of  workers’  sex,  marital  status,  creed, 
colour,  race  or  ethnic  origins.  This  principle 
will  apply  in  respect  of  all  conditions  of  work 
including  pay,  hours  of  work,  holiday  entitle¬ 
ment,  overtime  and  shiftwork,  work  allocation, 
guaranteed  earnings,  sick  pay,  pensions,  re¬ 
cruitment,  training,  promotion  and  redundancy." 

"The  management  undertake  to  draw  opportunities 
for  training  and  promotion  to  the  attention  of 
all  eligible  employees  and  to  inform  all  employees 
of  this  agreement  on  equal  opportunity." 

"The  parties  agree  that  they  will  review  from  time 
to  time  through  their  joint  machinery,  the 
operation  of  this  equal  opportunity  policy." 

"If  any  employee  considers  that  he  or  she  is 
suffering  from  unequal  treatment  on  the  grounds 
of  sex,  marital  status,  creed,  colour,  race  or 
ethnic  origins  he  or  she  may  make  a  complaint, 
which  will  be  dealt  with  through  the  agreed 
procedures  for  dealing  with  grievances." 


1.  Trade  Union  Congress  "Report  to  the  197^ 
Trade  Union  Congress : ” 
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( j )  Professional  Bodies 

Sometimes  professional  bodies  are  accused  of  preventing  entry 
of  immigrants  to  their  profession  in  order  to  preserve  their 
monopolistic  position.  However,  it  is  not  our  objective 
here  to  examine  whether  this  is  true.  What  we  wish  to  point 
out  is  that  they  have  moral  responsibilities  toward  their 
fellow  professionals.  They  can  fulfill  this  responsibili¬ 
ties  by  trying  to  assist  them  to  overcome  their  professional 
deficiencies,  if  they  exist. 

This  assistance  can  take  several  forms  ,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  profession.  The  appropriate  strategy  would 
be  either  to  grant  them  temporary  licences  and  then  ask  them 
to  appear  for  examinations  or  to  arrange  articleships  for 
them  for  a  year  under  existing  practitioners  and  then  examine 
them.  In  either  case,  they  will  get  opportunities  of 
familarizing  themselves  with  the  Canadian  environment  as  far 
as  their  profession  is  concerned.  This  will  help  them  to 
pass  the  professional  examination  also. 

Employment  agencies  must  also  adopt  a  code  of  ethics  with 
provisions  that  they  will  not  entertain  discriminatory 
requests  from  their  client.  If  all  agencies  abide  by  this 
code,  it  would  become  hard  for  employers  to  operate  dis¬ 
criminatory  practices  in  hiring  staff. 
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(k)  The  Media 

In  recent  years,  every  writer  or  speaker  on  racism  has 
criticized  the  mass  media  for  their  role  in  the  spread  of 
racism.  No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  repeating 
these  charges. 

What  we  should  consider  here  is  how  to  use  the  mass  media 
for  creating  better  race  relations. 

The  media  exercises  a  considerable  influence  in  moulding 
public  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  If  this  instrument  is 
used  positively  in  the  field  of  race  relations,  the  speed 
with  which  society  will  be  able  to  attain  social  justice 
will  be  accelerated.  It  is  necessary  for  the  mass  media 
to  recognize  their  social  responsibilities  in  this  area. 
Traditionally,  minorities  look  to  the  mass  media  as  the 
custodians  of  human  rights  or  as  the  social  instrument  for 
the  protection  of  their  interests.  The  mass  media  has  per¬ 
formed  this  role  extremely  well  in  some  areas  but  not  in 
race  relations.  It  is  hoped  that  without  further  loss  of 
time  or  damage  to  minority  groups,  the  mass  media  will  over¬ 
come  the  deficiencies  in  this  area  of  their  social  respon¬ 
sibilities  . 


Some  of  the  policy  instruments  which  the  mass  media  should 
consider  for  creating  better  community  relations  are  as  follows 
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(1)  As  in  the  business  sector,  the  managements  of  news¬ 
papers  and  of  television  and  radio  stations  must 
publicly  declare  their  total  commitment  to  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  racial  injustices  from  our  society  and  take 
steps  to  ensure  that  suitable  policies  for  this 
purpose  are  properly  framed  and  effectively  imple¬ 
mented  . 

(2)  It  must  be  recognized  that  journalists  are  products 

of  the  existing  educational  system,  which  imparts  very 
little  information  about  people  from  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent.  They  are  therefore  likely  to  have  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  about  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Com¬ 
munity  or  for  this  matter  other  minority  communities 
and  these  notions  are  likely  to  be  reflected  in  their 
reporting.  Equally,  reporters  are  a  part  of  society  and 
as  such  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  racist  elements 
in  it.  However,  journalists  reach  millions  of  readers, 
viewers  and  listeners  every  day.  Hence,  even  slight 
racial  overtones  in  their  reporting, writing, or  speaking 
(perhaps  unintentional)  are  likely  to  produce  consider¬ 
able  damage  to  race  relations.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  clearly  a  very  serious  need  for  educating 
journalists  on  racial  matters.  Newspaper  and  T.V.  and 
radio  station  managements  should  take  steps  to  bring 


this  about. 
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(3)  In  1975,  the  Journalists'  Union  in  England  adopted 
a  code  of  ethics  in  reporting  racial  matters.  To 
monitor  this  code,  it  set  up  a  Race  Relations  Sub¬ 
committee.  It  would  be  worthwhile  to  do  the  same  in 
Canada . 

(4)  So  far,  there  has  been  too  much  presentation  of  nega¬ 
tive  images  of  South  Asian  Canadians  and  other  non-white 
groups  in  newspapers  or  on  television  or  radio.  The  time 
has  come  when  mass  media  should  start  projecting  posi¬ 
tive  images  of  these  groups.  This  can  be  achieved 
through  documentaries,  feature  articles,  and  special 
reports,  and  by  employing  more  non-whites  on  T.V. 
commercials,  as  reporters,  or  columnists  and  as  guests 
or  hosts  on  radio  and  television  programmes. 

(5)  Newspapers  and  T.V.  and  radio  stations  should  set  up 
citizens’  advisory  committees  on  racial  matters. 

6 . 5  South  Asian  Community 

So  far  we  have  discussed  the  role  of  the  host  community  in  the 
field  of  race  relations.  However,  Race  Relations  is  a  two 
way  process.  Hence  the  South  Asian  Community  must  also  take 
some  action  to  facilitate  their  absorption  in  Canadian  society. 
It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  document  to  go  into  more  detai¬ 
led  disucssion.  It  needs  to  be  recognized  that  such  discussion 
within  the  community  will  have  to  take  place. 
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6 . 6  Conclusion 

In  this  chapter  we  have  discussed  the  strategies  that  should 
be  adopted  for  promoting  a  sound  race  relations  policy.  These 
strategies  are  based  on  commitment  to  action,  persuasion, 
education  and  legal  measures  to  ensure  that  equality  of 
opportunity  irrespective  of  race  or  colour  is  provided  in 
employment  and  in  every  other  aspect  of  life. 

By  definition,  immigrants  are  different  in  some  respects  from 
the  host  community  in  language,  culture,  social  customs, 
background  and  so  on.  For  harmonious  relations  between 
various  sections  of  the  community , social  education  about 
these  differences  and  their  significance  is  essential. 

Throughout  our  discussion  in  this  chapter,  it  has  been 
stressed  that  the  answer  to  racial  tension  lies  in  a  powerful 
commitment  to  the  establishment  of  a  multi-cultural  and  multi¬ 
racial  society.  Progress  towards  this  objective  will  require 
a  combined  national  operation.  It  has  also  become  clear 
that  the  Government  has  a  special  responsibility  In  this 
area.  It  must  give  strong  leadership  and  set  the  right 
example . 

It  needs  to  be  stressed  that  racial  discrimination  is  wrong 
in  itself  and  that  inequality  and  prejudice  are  the  enemies 
of  a  peaceful  civilized  society.  Subtle  and  insidious 
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changes  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  public  and  private 
officials  when  they  deal  with  South  Asian  Canadians  are 
much  harder  to  counteract  than  the  crude  violence  of  some 
street  hoodlums. 

Such  discriminatory  attitudes  are  extremely  unproductive. 
They  frustrate  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  an  immigrant 
generally  brings  into  this  country  and  in  the  end  drain 
away  what  would  be  powerful  human  "energy  resource"  for 
Canada.  We  simply  cannot  afford  the  resentment,  disillusion 
ment  and  reaction  which  flow  from  treating  a  minority  less 
favourably  than  the  majority.  The  fight  against  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  better  race  relations  is  therefore  one  for  the 
health  of  society  as  a  whole. 

To  change  social  attitudes,  we  have  suggested  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  social  education  and  legislative  actions,  the  Govern 
ment  should  take  deliberate  action  to  appoint  South  Asian 
Canadians  and  other  non-whites  to  strategic  positions.  An 
average  native  Canadian  will  probably  be  adequately  served 
by  the  private  sector  while  the  racially  disadvantaged  will 
be  ignored  unless  the  Government  intervenes  on  their  behalf. 
Moreover,  such  deliberate  action  will  facilitate  the  high 
social  and  economic  mobility  which  is  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  success  of  a  positive  race  relations  policy. 
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It  has  also  become  clear  that  the  responsibility  for  crea¬ 
ting  better  race  relations  does  not  rest  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  alone.  In  fact  a  large  number  of  individuals  and 
organizations,  politicians  of  all  parties,  the  churches, 
business  leaders,  trade  union,  academics,  the  media  and 
others  must  take  a  public  stand  in  a  more  positive  way  in 
favour  of  equality  and  racial  harmony,  and  against  racism. 

In  summing  up,  one  could  conclude  that  public  education, 
legislative  action.  Government  leadership  and  deliberate 
measures  to  assist  racially  disadvantaged  groups,  are  the 
four  basic  elements  of  a  race  relations  policy.  How  these 
elements  should  be  blended  to  form  the  right  ’'mix'1  needs 
careful  consideration. 

To  succeed.  Government  will  need  to  balance  the  four  elements 
of  race  relations  policy  in  a  skilful  and  judicious  way.  It 
will  need  to  enlist  the  full  support  and  participation  of 
the  minority  and  obtain  at  least  the  understanding  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  white  majority. 


CHAPTER  VII 


POLICY  MECHANISM 


7.1.  Introduction 

In  the  last  chapter,  we  have  discussed  some  policy  planning 
strategies.  In  this  chapter,  we  will  discuss  the  nature  of 
the  mechanism  through  which  these  policies  can  be  formulated 
and  implemented. 

A  brief  description  will  first  be  presented  of  the  existing 
institutional  arrangements  in  the  province.  The  main  fun¬ 
ctions  that  should  be  carried  out  by  the  institutional  system 
will  then  be  outlined.  Some  of  the  options  available  for 
setting  up  an  institutional  system  for  the  carrying  out  of 
these  functions  will  then  be  briefly  set  out  with  their  main 
advantages  and  disadvantages. 

In  drawing  up  the  institutional  arrangements,  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  should  be  kept  in  mind  whichever  option  if  choosen  for 
adoption.  To  bring  out  these  principles,  one  of  the  options 
is  discussed  in  some  detail  and  some  comments  are  made  on 
certain  jurisdictional  problems. 

7 . 2  The  Existing  Institutional  Arrangements 

Under  the  existing  arrangements,  a  large  number  of  departments 
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and  authorities  are  involved  in  the  field  of  race  relations. 
These  include  the  Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  Multieul- 
turalism  at  the  federal  level,  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission,  the  Multicultural  Development  Branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation  at  the  provincial  level, 
the  social  planning  council  etc. 

Individually,  each  of  these  agencies  appears  to  be  doing 
good  work.  Collectively,  however,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  a  sufficiently  powerful  impact  on  the  situation. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  why  this  could  be  so.  There  is  little 
coordination  of  effort  among  the  various  agencies.  While 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  of  activities  and 
duplication  of  effort  in  certain  areas,  little  or  nothing 
is  done  by  any  of  the  agencies  in  others.  The  existing 
institutional  set-up  shows  no  evidence  of  any  integrated 
approach  to  the  various  agencies  working  for  the  creation 
of  multicultural  and  multiracial  society.  The  institutional 
arrangements  in  this  connection  therefore  need  to  be  care¬ 
fully  examined. 

7 . 3  Multicultural  Activity  and  Race  Relations 
It  needs  to  be  recognised  first  that  the  activities  with 
which  we  are  concerned  fall  into  two  broad  fields.  The  first 
is  the  purely  cultural  activity  necessary  as  a  reflection  of 
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the  multicultural  society  which  the  country  is  trying  to 
cultivate.  The  second  is  the  field  of  race  relations 
where,  as  earlier  chapters  of  this  report  has  clearly 
brought  out,  very  serious  problems  undoubtedly  exist  in  the 
country . 

Multicultural  activity  on  the  purely  cultural  plane  is 
necessary  to  foster  a  multicultural  society.  Such  activity 
also  has  a  favourable  effect  on  race  relations,  but  this 
effect  is  indirect  and  incidental  to  its  basic  scope.  Direct 
action  in  the  sphere  of  race-relations  is  therefore  essential. 
However,  such  direct  action  in  the  race  relations  field  is 
very  different  in  nature  from  the  multicultural  activity. 
Therefore,  if  the  responsibilities  for  multicultural  activity 
and  race  relations  are  assigned  to  the  same  institution, 
multicultural  activity  is  likely  to  suffer. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  these  two  types  of  activities 
need  to  be  assigned  to  different  institutions.  Scope  will 
of  course  exist  for  co-operation  between  the  two. 

The  next  section  will  deal  briefly  with  the  institutional 
arrangements  relating  to  multicultural  activity.  Thereafter 
the  arrangements  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  various 
functions  in  the  field  of  race  relations  will  be  discussed 
at  somewhat  greater  length. 
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7 . ^  Multicultural  Activity 

In  Ontario  multicultural  activity  falls  within  the  purview 
of  the  Multicultural  Development  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of 
Cultural  and  Recreation.  The  officials  of  this  Branch  are 
sincere  and  competent.  They  have  been  making  serious  efforts 
to  discharge  their  functions  effectively.  However,  these 
efforts  are  subject  to  two  limitations. 

The  first  limitation  arises  from  their  position  In  a  branch 
within  a  ministry.  Their  activities  are  likely  to  be  depen¬ 
dent  upon  and  subject  to  the  control,  of  more  senior  officials 
who  have  broader  responsibilities  and  may  have  less  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  multicultural  activity.  The  second 
limitation  is  more  fundamental  and  arises  from  their  exis¬ 
tence  within  a  bureaucratic  framework.  Multicultural  activity 
should  be  undertaken  by  a  different  type  of  individual  and 
should  reflect  the  participation  of  society  as  a  whole. 

It  would  therefore  be  desirable  to  establish  an  independent 
Board  entrusted  with  the  task  of  carrying  out  multicultural 
activities.  This  Board  should  include  some  Individuals 
eminent  in  the  cultural  field  and  at  the  sametime  reflect 
all  sections  of  Society. 

The  principles  about  the  composition  of  the  Board  and  its 
advisory  committees  as  well  as  about  staffing  discussed  before 
in  connection  with  race  relations  also  apply  with  appropriate 
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modifications  to  the  Board  devoted  to  multicultural  activity. 

7 . 5  Race  Relations 

To  produce  a  real  Impact  on  race  relations,  the  functions 
that  need  to  be  performed  in  this  field  must  first  be  logi¬ 
cally  organised.  They  must  be  made  the  responsibility  of 
one  or  more  agencies  on  a  systematic  basis.  The  functions 
that  need  to  be  performed  in  the  race  relations  area  can  be 
broadly  classified  under  three  heads:  community  relations, 
law  enforcement  and  research. 

7 . 6  Institutional  Options 

There  appear  to  be  three  main  options  available  regarding 
the  way  in  which  the  carrying  out  of  these  functions  can 
be  organized,  though  some  variations  on  these  options  may 
also  be  possible. 

The  first  main  option  is  to  set  up  a  single  independent 
agency  to  plan  and  implement  all  the  policies  and  programs 
relating  to  race  relations  In  the  province.  It  would  carry 
out  all  the  three  functions  described  earlier  and  would  in 
fact  be  a  new  enlarged  and  restructured  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  . 

The  second  main  option  would  be  to  maintain  the  existing 
Human  Rights  Commission  but  allow  it  only  to  be  responsible 
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for  the  enforcement  of  the  Human  Rights  Code  and  create  two 
new  institutions,  one  a  new  independent  commission  respon¬ 
sible  for  community  relations  and  the  other  an  independent 
institute  responsible  for  research  and  publication.  The 
third  main  option  would  be  to  create  a  new  independent 
Community  Relations  Commission  responsible  for  both  communi¬ 
ty  relations  and  research,  while  leaving  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  with  the  responsibility  only  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Human  Rights  Code. 

The  most  important  advantage  of  the  first  option  is  that 
under  it  all  the  interdependent  functions  necessary  to  ensure 
racial  justice  would  be  performed  by  a  single  body.  This 
body  would  enforce  the  law,  carry  out  public  education  and 
monitoring,  advise  the  government  and  municipal  authorities, 
and  coordinate  and  support  the  activities  of  various  sub¬ 
committees  on  race  relations.  There  is  the  danger  that  if 
this  body  is  not  properly  managed,  it  may  become  a  mono¬ 
lithic  and  bureaucratic  institution.  However,  progressively 
increasing  public  involvement  in  the  administration  of  the 
body  would  reduce  this  danger  and  enable  it  to  discharge  its 
functions  efficiently  and  effectively. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  second  option  is  that  each  of  the 
three  units  proposed  to  be  set  up  under  this  option  would 
be  more  manageable  and  would  have  more  freedom  of  action. 
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However,  the  resulting  separation  of  the  three  main  functions 
that  need  to  be  performed  in  the  area  of  race  relations  might 
result  in  some  duplication  of  effort  and  consequent  confusion. 
It  would  also  make  law  enforcement  and  monitoring  remote  from 
the  community. 

The  approach  implicit  in  the  third  option  is  midway  between 
the  approaches  underlying  the  first  two  options  and  has  come 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both. 

Whatever  choice  may  be  made  among  these  options,  it  is 
necessary  to  ensure  proper  coordination  of  activities  in  this 
area  among  all  levels  of  government.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
ensure  that  representatives  of  all  minority  groups  and  of  all 
sections  of  society  are  involved  in  the  body  or  bodies  that 
are  created  for  the  purpose.  This  philosophy  should  be 
reflected  not  only  in  the  composition  of  the  various  bodies 
and  advisory  committees  but  also  in  the  staffing  of  these 
bodies  at  all  levels. 

7 . 7  Approach  to  an  Enlarged  Human  Rights  Commission 
Whichever  of  the  options  is  ultimately  selected,  certain 
principles  will  have  to  be  kept  In  mind  in  setting  up  and 
operating  the  various  institutions.  To. bring  out  these 
principles  it  Is  proposed  to  discuss  here  the  organization 
and  structure  of  the  Integrated  single  agency  described  as 
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the  first  option.  It  is  assumed  here  that  this  agency  will 
be  called  the  Human  Rights  Commission  whether  it  is  created 
as  a  new  agency  after  dismantling  the  existing  Commission  or 
is  created  by  enlarging  and  reorganizing  the  existing  Com¬ 
mission  and  giving  it  greater  powers  and  responsibilities. 
There  may  be  advantages  in  adopting  this  second  alternative 
since  the  present  Human  Rights  Commission  has  been  in  exis¬ 
tence  for  more  than  a  decade. 

In  setting  up  the  new  Commission ,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
two  points  in  mind. 

First,  the  Commission  should  be  established  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  agency  answerable  only  to  the  provincial  legislature. 

If  the  agency  is  put  under  a  single  ministry,  it  will  be 
always  overshadowed  by  the  Minister  concerned  and  its  fun¬ 
ctioning  will  depend  upon  his  interest  and  power.  It  may 
not,  therefore,  be  able  to  create  as  powerful  an  impact  on 
relations  as  it  would  be  able  to  do  as  an  independent  agency. 

Besides,  race  related  matters  encompass  a  number  of  other 
fields  such  as  education,  housing,  the  police,  community 
relations,  etc.  They  thus  involve  a  number  of  ministries 
and  municipalities.  A  single  independent  agency  would  be 
able  to  deal  with  all  of  them  on  an  equal  basis.  Second,  the 
Commission  should  have  representation  from  all  sections  of 
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society  such  as  Government,  business,  municipal  government, 
the  media,  educational  institutions,  labour  unions,  churches 
and  ethnic  communities.  This  is  because  race  relations 
concern  society  as  a  whole  and  not  only  minority  groups.  It 
is  through  the  combined  efforts  of  all,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  have  a  meaningful  impact  on  race  relations  in  the  province. 

In  considering  the  representation  of  the  South  Asian  Cana¬ 
dian  community  on  the  new  Commission,  one  needs  to  move  away 
from  the  present  practice  of  lumping  together  people  from 
India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  etc.  They  are  different  groups 
of  people  and  their  representation  needs  to  be  considered 
separately.  Hence  three  members  from  the  South  Asian 
community  -  one  from  Pakistan,  one  from  India  and  the  third 
representing  South  Asian  originating  elsewhere  -  should  be 
taken  on  the  Commission. 

There  is  of  course  need  for  limiting  the  size  of  the  Commission. 
However,  the  Human  Rights  Commissioners  are  not  paid.  It  is 
therefore  possible  to  be  somewhat  flexible  about  the  size 
of  this  Commission. 

Our  guiding  principle  in  selecting  the  members  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  should  be  to  maximise  public  participation 
in  policy  planning  and  implementation.  While  doing  this  we 
must  take  care  that  our  selection  procedure  does  not  create 
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intergroup  rivalry.  That  would  be  counter-productive  to 
the  basic  philosophy  of  Community  Relations. 

7 • 8  Illustrative  Structure  of  the  Enlarged  Human  Rights 

Commission 

The  administrative  structure  of  the  new  Commission  should  be 
based  on  three  main  departments  corresponding  to  the  three 
main  functional  areas  that  need  to  be  covered  —  community 
relations,  law  enforcement  and  research.  Diagram  7-1  (on 
page  220)  presents  a  picutre  of  what  the  structure  of  the 
Commission  might  look  like. 

The  Commission  should  be  headed  by  a  full-time  chairman  who 
should  be  someone  who  could  exercise  a  strong  influence  both 
on  the  government  and  on  society  at  large-  The  effectiveness 
of  race  relations  policy  will  depend  on  the  chairman.  A 
senior  politician  or  business  executive  will  probably  be  the 
best  choice. 

The  chairman  should  be  assisted  by  three  vice-chairmen,  each 
of  whom  should  be  responsible  for  one  of  the  Commission's 
three  areas  of  work  -  law  enforcement,  community  relations 
and  research.  The  selection  of  the  three  vice-chairmen 
should  be  made  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  chairman. 

The  vice-chairmen  in  charge  of  law  enforcement  and  research 
should  have  separate  advisory  committees  for  their  respective 
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fields.  This  would  encourage  more  public  participation  in 
each  of  the  Commission’s  activities.  The  Advisory  Committee 
on  Law  Enforcement  should  consist  of  lawyers,  police  officers 
and  community  workers ,  whereas  the  Research  Advisory  Committee 
should  consist  of  academics,  other  social  scientists,  commu¬ 
nity  leaders,  etc. 

Each  of  the  three  departments  of  the  Commission  should  have 
an  Executive  Director  as  its  administrative  head,  responsible 
for  administration.  He  should  be  assisted  by  suitable  sup¬ 
porting  staff. 

We  assume  that  human  rights  legislation  will  give  the  victim 
of  race  discrimination  or  violence  the  right  to  take  his  case 
directly  to  the  court,  but  will  also  give  the  Commission  the 
power  to  investigate  discrimination  on  its  own  initiative. 

The  work  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Department  will  therefore  have 
to  be  divided  into  these  two  broad  categories. 

The  Community  Relations  Department  should  have  its  own  Race 
Relations  Committee  consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
provincial  government,  municipal  governments,  police,  the 
business  sector,  the  mass  media  and  educational  institutions. 

In  our  last  chapter  we  have  suggested  that  each  section  of 
the  community  such  as  government,  business,  the  police,  the 
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mass  media,  etc.  should  set  up  their  own  sub-committees  on 
Race  Relations.  The  Race  Relations  Committee  in  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  Department  of  Community  Relation  should  work  as 
liaison  between  the  Human  Rights  Commission  and  these  dif¬ 
ferent  sub-committees  on  race  relations.  This  committee 
should  also  work  as  a  watch  dog  committee. 

The  main  task  of  the  Community  Relaitons  Department  of  the 
Commission  should  be  to  undertake  mass  social  education.  The 
Executive  Director  should  establish  direct  working  relation¬ 
ships  with  each  sector  through  his  community  relations 
manager  and  provide  each  sub-committee  with  necessary  back¬ 
up  services. 

Finally,  each  sub-committee  should  serve  the  community 
through  a  community  relations  officer. 

Although  the  work  of  the  Research  Department  is  self-explana¬ 
tory,  some  comments  may  be  made  about  research  and  publica¬ 
tions  . 

Research  in  the  field  of  race  relations  would  of  course  be 
undertaken  by  the  staff  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  itself. 
However,  research  will  also  be  done  by  outsiders,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  research  may  be  sponsored  by  the  federal 
government  or  other  agencies.  It  is  important  that  the 
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Research  Department  of  the  Commission  should  coordinate  the 
results  of  all  such  research  as  well  as  supply  information 
to  others  engaged  in  the  study  of  race  relations.  It 
should  also  publish  a  monthly  journal  which  should  contain 
feature  articles  as  well  as  general  information  in  the 
field  of  race  relations.  This  department  should  also  under¬ 
take  publication  of  research  studies  and  of  short  booklets 
on  the  socio-economic  life  of  ethnic  communities,  their 
readjustment  problems,  etc. 

7 . 9  Some  Jurisdictional  Questions 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of  jurisdictional  problems. 

Here  we  are  not  considering  legal  or  constitutional  aspects 
of  jurisdiction.  All  three  governments-f ederal,  provincial 
and  municipal-have  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  race 
relations.  They  should  therefore  take  joint  action  in  this 
area  instead  of  each  individual  government  pursuing  its 
own  policy  in  isolation.  To  ensure  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  working  relationships  financial  and  otherwise 
between  all  these  three  levels  of  government. 

The  proposed  Human  Rights  Commission  would  be  in  a  good 
position  to  supervise  this  working  relationship.  For  example, 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  consult  the  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  when  sponsoring  research  projects  in  the  race  relations 
field  In  the  province.  This  would  ensure  that  there  is  no 
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duplication  of  research  work  and  at  the  same  time  would  keep 
the  Commission  informed  of  all  research  in  this  field  that 
is  being  undertaken  in  the  province.  Similar  working 
arrangements  could  be  reached  between  the  Federal  Department 
of  Mult iculturalism ,  proposed  Provincial  Multicultural  Board 
and  the  Community  Relations  Department  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission . 

7.10  Conclusion 

The  main  purpose  of  this  chapter  was  to  suggest  a  few  fea¬ 
sible  policy  instruments.  We  have  discussed  the  need  for 
separate  bodies  to  deal  with  multicultural  activity  and  race 
relations.  We  then  indicated  the  need  for  an  independent 
and  suitably  constituted  body  to  deal  with  multicultural 
activity.  In  the  field  of  race  relations,,  we  have  discussed 
three  options: 

The  first  is  to  enlarge  the  Human  Rights  Commission  and  give 
it  total  control  over  all  matters  concerning  race  relations  in 
the  province  such  as  law  enforcement  ,  community  relations 
and  research.  The  second  is  to  create  three  independent 
organizations  and  the  third  option  is  to  create  a  new  com¬ 
mission  responsible  solely  for  community  relations  and  re¬ 
search  In  addition  to  the  existing  Human  Rights  Commission. 


Throughout  this  chapter,  we  have  stressed  the  need  for  (a)  co- 
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operation  between  all  levels  of  government,  (b)  more 
community  involvement  in  planning  and  decision  making  and 
(c)  a  comprehensive  attack  on  race  relations  issues  on  all 
fronts . 

We  hope  that  by  organizing  society’s  efforts  in  this  manner 
we  will  accelerate  the  pace  at  which  we  attain  social  justice 
and  equality. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

8 . 1  Introduction 

The  South  Asian  Canadian  Community  is  an  integral  part  of 
Canadian  society.  It  has  settled  here  with  the  express 
consent  of  the  nation  and  is  making  a  productive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Canada's  socio-economic  development.  Like  other 
sections  of  Canadian  society,  this  community  is  deeply 
concerned  about  maintaining  the  unity  and  territorial  inte¬ 
grity  of  Canada. 

Yet,  South  Asian  Canadians  are  treated  as  outsiders  to  the 
mainstream  of  Canadian  society  and  even  denied  basic  human 
rights.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  racial  attacks,  slurs 
and  discrimination  to  which  members  of  this  community  are 
subject.  The  main  object  of  this  report  is  to  express  the 
concerns  of  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Community  on  these 
matters  and  indicate  the  nature  of  the  action  that  needs  to 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  community  is  able  to  take  its 
rightful  place  in  the  Canadian  mosaic. 

The  report  presents  a  number  of  case  studies  of  the  kind  of 
experiences  which  the  South  Asian  Canadian  Community  has 
to  suffer.  These  are  intended  to  be  illustrative  rather 
than  exhaustive.  They  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
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existing  racial  hostility  in  the  country.  The  object  of 
this  exercise  was  not  to  investigate  individual  complaints 
about  racial  violence  but  to  understand  the  nature  of  racial 
hostility,  analyse  its  causes  and  suggest  the  policy  mea¬ 
sures  that  need  to  be  taken  to  deal  with  it. 

8 . 2  Violence 

We  began  our  analysis  by  examining  the  pattern  of  violence. 
From  the  beginning  we  were  interested  in  the  pattern  of  violence 
rather  than  in  the  number  of  cases  of  violence.  As  there 
are  no  base  year  statistics,  it  was  not  possible  to  say  in 
precise  terms  whether  or  not  racial  violence  has  increased. 

The  number  of  cases  reported  to  the  police  do  not  in  any 
case  give  a  correct  picture  of  the  extent  of  such  violence. 

For  a  number  of  personal  and  practical  reasons,  very  few  cases 
are  reported  to  the  police. 

From  the  evidence  presented  in  this  report ,  it  became  quite 
clear  that  racial  violence  is  quite  widespread  and  has 
become  diversified.  Racial  violence  touches  every  aspect 
of  South  Asian  lives.  South  Asians  have  been  attacked  in 
trains,  in  buses,  in  their  own  cars,  while  walking  in 
shopping  plazas,  in  taverns,  in  restaurants,  in  parks,  at 
the  lakeside,  at  their  place  of  business,  at  work,  in 
prison,  in  front  of  gardens,  in  back  gardens, in  garages, 
and  in  their  own  homes  and  apartments. 
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Racial  violence  still  appears  to  be  increasing  but  this 
increase  is  not  noticeable  because  (a)  it  is  diversified 
(b)  South  Asians  probably  make  less  use  of  public  places 
now  out  of  fear  (c)  very  few  cases  are  reported  by  victims, 
and  (d)  only  a  few  incidents  are  reported  in  the  press. 

We  also  found  that  other  forms  of  action  such  as  racial  slurs, 
hate  messages  and  harassment  have  increased  considerably. 

While  these  actions  are  also  extremely  harmful  to  the  victims, 
there  is  no  easy  legal  remedy  for  them.  This  may  be  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  rise  in  such  forms  of  harassment  as  com¬ 
pared  with  actual  violence. 

In  fact  the  people  concerned  seem  to  shift  their  emphasis  from 
physical  attack  to  harassment  according  to  the  prevailing  times 
and  circumstances.  It  was  also  found  that  racial  attacks  were 
carried  out  by  people  of  all  ages  and  of  varying  socio-economic 
backgrounds . 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  suggest  that  South  Asians  are 
attacked  every  time  they  go  out  but  to  stress  that  they  do 
have  the  fear  of  such  attack. 

This  fear  has  produced  definite  ef fects-internal  as  well  as 
external-on  the  South  Asian  community,  such  as  withdrawal 
from  social  and  recreational  activities,  and  quarrels  within 
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the  family.  Moreover  certain  groups  among  the  South  Asian 
community  maintain  that  by  not  responding  to  racial  attacks, 
the  South  Asian  Community  in  fact  has  encouraged  further 
attacks.  Hence  they  are  preparing  themselves  for  retaliation. 

During  our  investigation,  it  also  became  clear  that  the  South 
Asian  Community  is  rather  unhappy  with  the  police.  Their 
main  complaints  against  the  police  are  that  the  police  (i)  do 
not  respond  in  time  to  their  complaints,  (ii)  do  not  take 
preventive  or  corrective  action,  and  (ii)  do  not  make  serious 
attempts  to  ibsue  or  serve  summons. 

The  mutual  mistrust  between  the  police  and  sections  of  the 
Canadian  Society  such  as  the  South  Asians,  is  not  healthy. 
Against  this  background,  two  types  of  measures  need  to  be 
taken.  Firstly,  immediate  protection  must  be  provided  to 
minority  groups.  Secondly,  social  policies  must  be  adopted 
that  will  help  to  bring  about  fundamental  changes  in  the 
attitudes  of  white  Canadians. 

The  South  Asian  Community  is  a  part  of  Canadian  society  and 
therefore  is  entitled  to  have  freedom  of  movement  without 
fear.  The  state  must  ensure  that  they  get  this  freedom  and 
the  police  must  play  their  part  in  this  connection. 

Having  examined  the  South  Asian  Community's  experience  and 
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concerns  in  the  general  area  of  racial  violence,  we  directed 
our  investigation  into  two  specific  areas  of  behaviour  - 
educational  instituitons  and  employment. 

8 . 3  Education 

We  commenced  the  chapter  on  education  with  the  problems  that 
South  Aslan  children  encounter  in  Canadian  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  schools.  South  Asian  children  face  problems  here  even 
in  the  absence  of  racism.  These  problems  can  be  divided  into 
internal  and  external  problems.  The  internal  problems  are 
related  to  the  existence  of  a  new  school  situation.  Given 
the  necessary  adjustment  period,  and  sympathetic  assistance 
and  cooperation  from  teachers  and  other  children,  they  can  be 
overcome . 

The  external  problems  faced  by  South  Asian  children  arise 
from  the  image  that  teachers  and  students  have  about  them 
and  their  socio-cultural  background.  This  image  is  built  into 
the  present  educational  system.  This  system  imparts  knowledge 
to  Canadians  only  about  half  of  the  world  and  does  not  give 
them  any  information  about  the  socio-cultural  achievements 
of  the  other  half,  including  South  Asia.  This  is  a  serious 
flaw. 

South  Asian  children  also  face  the  effects  of  a  factor  quite 
foreign  to  the  educational  system,  viz.  Racism.  South  Asian 
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children  in  schools  are  continuously  subjected  to  racial 
slurs  and  physical  assaults. 

Thus,  the  South  Asian  child  in  the  school  is  subjected  to 
both  internal  and  external  pressures  and  at  the  same  time  he 
is  confronted  with  racial  problems.  To  bear  such  pressures 
at  a  relatively  young  age  is  too  much  for  the  child.  His 
creative  energy  is  dampened  by  these  forces  over  which  he  has 
no  control.  The  ultimate  result  of  all  this  is  that  his 
academic  performance  is  adversely  affected. 

In  the  post-secondary  sector,  the  problems  were  not  as  explicits 
as  they  are  in  the  primary  and  secondary  institutions.  This 
is  because  as  we  move  up  the  educational  ladder,  racial  pre¬ 
judices  take  more  subtle  forms. 

8 .  ^  Employment 

The  South  Asian  Community's  experience  concerning  employment 
both  in  the  private  sector  and  in  the  public  sector  indicates 
that  they  suffer  greater  hardships  and  face  more  severe 
obstacles  in  securing  proper  employment  than  their  white 
counterparts.  The  labour  market  appears  to  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  productivity  -  irrelevant  characteristics  of 
workers  such  as  race  and  citizenship.  As  a  result.  South 
Asians  face  racial  disadvantages  in  the  Canadian  labour 
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The  methods  by  which  South  Asians  are  discriminated  against 
take  subtle  forms. 

The  main  subtleties  examined  were  inflated  or  artificial 
education  requirements  and  'Canadian  experience".  The  latter 
is  commonly  used  in  all  sectors.  We  therefore  carried  out 
an  extensive  examination  of  the  Canadian  experience  concept 
and  found  that  it  is  a  discriminatory  social  phenomenon  which 
results  in  keeping  certain  social  groups  out  of  the  labour 
market.  As  this  discriminatory  phenomenon  is  concerned  with 
economic  conditions,  social  attitudes  and  psychological 
behaviour,  we  found  that  statistical  tools  were  inadequate  to 
examine  this  phenomenon.  We  therefore  used  techniques  of 
descriptive  analysis  and  supporting  evidence. 

8 . 5  Conclusions 

What  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  empirical 
investigation?  Does  this  indicate  that  the  majority  of  Cana¬ 
dians  are  racists? 

The  main  purpose  of  this  report  was  not  to  show  that  this 
was  the  case  by  cataloguing  a  number  of  complaints.  Rather, 
we  tried  to  demonstrate  that  the  racial  hostilities  manifes¬ 
ted  in  racial  violence  and  discrimination  have  permeated 
through  all  levels  of  society  and  that  we  should  take  decisive 
action  to  remove  them  from  our  society. 
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Racial  violence  and  discrimination  are  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  causes  which  are  both  general  and  specific . 

These  causes  reflect  attitudes,  intentions  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  They  are  rooted  in  myths,  misconceptions  and  mis¬ 
understandings.  The  real  test  of  racism  takes  place  in  times 
of  difficulties  and  not  in  times  of  prosperity.  It  is  only 
in  times  of  difficulties  that  the  real  or  underlying  feelings 
of  people  come  to  the  surface.  The  first  and  foremost  cause 
of  the  current  racial  tension  is  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  state  to  create  a  social  climate  for  the  absorption  of 
non-white  immigrants  into  the  mainstream  of  Canadian  life. 

The  state  has  failed  to  create  adequate  services  to  educate 
native-born  Canadians  about  (1)  the  desirability  of  immigrants, 
(2)  their  contribution  to  Canada,  (3)  their  soci o-cultural 
background,  (4)  their  adjustment  problems.  This  failure  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  myths,  misconceptions  and  mis¬ 
understandings  about  immigrants  and  these  finally  erupt  in 
racial  violence. 

Other  reasons  include  (1)  attitudes  of  old  immigrants  toward 
new  immigrants,  (2)  unemployment,  (3)  visible  change  in  the 
racial  make-up  of  Canadian  society,  ( ^1 )  injection  of  racial 
hatred  into  Canadian  society  through  the  recent  Green  Paper 
on  Immigration,  (5)  historical  factors  (6)  general  tendency 
among  political  and  other  social  leaders  either  to  ignore 
racial  violence  and  discrimination  or  to  play  down  their 
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effects,  (7)  the  behaviour  patterns  of  the  media,  etc. 

Apart  from  the  above  problems  which  the  South  Asian  Community 
shares  with  other  non-white  immigrants,  the  members  of  this 
community  face  some  problems  on  their  own  as  South  Asians. 
There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this.  Firstly,  Western  his¬ 
torians  and  media  have  projected  a  wrong  image  of  the  South 
Asian  community.  As  against  this,  an  average  person  in 
Canada  finds  that  South  Asian  Canadians  are  highly  educated, 
cultured,  sophisticated,  enterprising  and  sincere  people  with 
a  very  very  low  crime  rate. 

The  average  Canadian  is  caught  between  this  reality  and  the 
negative  image  of  the  sub-continent  that  has  been  perpetuated 
for  years.  The  failure  to  reconcile  these  creates  uneasiness 
and  discomfort,  and  finally  triggers  deep  resentment. 

Secondly,  unlike  other  immigrant  groups,  the  South  Asian 
Community  does  not  suffer  from  either  language  difficulties 
or  lack  of  education.  As  a  result,  South  Asian  Canadians 
have  become  a  new  competitive  force  in  Canadian  society.  A 
certain  section  of  Canadian  society  finds  this  competition  as 
a  challenge  to  its  position.  Hence,  very  systematic  though 
subtle  attempt  are  made  to  create  and  cultivate  racial  hatred 
against  the  South  Asian  Community.  A  multi-dimensional  and 
multi-directional  approach  is  used  in  this  connection. 
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Racial  attitudes  are  then  rationalized  and  justified.  These 
attitudes  are  prevalent  at  all  levels  of  government,  in 
universities  and  other  educational  institutions,  in  private 
offices  and  factories,  in  shops,  in  residential  areas  and 
on  the  streets. 

The  South  Asian  community  does  not  pose  itself  as  and  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  competitive  force  but  rather  as  a 
complementary  force  in  Canadian  society. 

Culturally,  socially  and  physically  South  Asian  Canadians  are 
different  from  white  Canadians.  Hence,  there  are  readjustment 
problems  on  both  sides.  Usually  certain  sections  of  the  host 
society  show  inflexible  attitudes  in  the  readjustment  process 
mainly  to  preserve  a  dominant  position.  This  generally 
triggers  off  the  conflict . 

Canadian  society  is  not  a  static  society;  it  is  a  dynamic  and 
plural  society.  Within  this  plural  society,  different  cul¬ 
tures  carry  with  them  from  a  long  past,  marked  differences 
in  the  attitudes  and  ambitions  they  cherish.  The  peaceful 
co-existence  of  these  different  cultural  groups  within  the 
broad  framework  of  Canadian  ideals  is  an  essential  precon¬ 
dition  for  our  survival  as  a  nation.  The  readjustment  process 
has  to  be  deliberate  and  not  accidental.  All  social  policies 
must  be  framed  and  constantly  monitored  to  meet  this  objective. 
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Hence,  the  main  thrust  of  this  document  was  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  absorbing  immigrant  groups  such  as  South  Asians 
and  others  in  Canadian  society.  It  is  recognised  that  this 
has  to  be  done  by  society  as  a  whole  and  not  only  by  the 
government.  This  report  should  be  looked  at  from  that  angle. 

Racism  has  established  a  watertap  pattern  in  relation  to 
immigrants.  During  the  post-war  reconstruction  period,  the 
western  economies  suffered  from  labour  shortages.  Hence, 
policy  measures  were  adopted  to  encourage  massive  immigration. 
As  a  result  the  native  population  began  to  see  visible  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  population.  Public  concerns  were 
expressed  through  mass  media  and  some  political  parties  began 
to  capitalize  on  public  emotion. 

Under  public  pressure,  the  governments  then  adopted  some 
legislative  measures  such  as  restricting  Immigration,  imposing 
a  citizenship  requirement  for  certain  jobs,  etc.  This  was 
followed  by  widespread  discrimination  in  employment,  and  phy¬ 
sical  attacks  on  immigrant  groups.  The  underlying  assumption 
appeared  to  be  that  by  explicit  demonstration  of  racial 
hostility  immigrants  would  get  fed  up  and  would  leave  the 
country  through  voluntary  repatriation.  As  there  is  no 
restriction  on  leaving  the  country,  repatriation  is  an  open 
ended  process.  Certain  elements  In  society  assume  that  by 
intensifying  racial  hostility  they  may  suceed  in  bringing 
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about  voluntary  mass  repatriation.  These  tactics  do  not 
work.  Racial  hostility  does  however  Increase  and  social 
stability  is  upset. 

Society  as  a  whole  must  demonstrate  by  deliberate  and  positive 
action  that  the  message  of  such  elements  in  our  society  is 
sterile.  The  South  Asian  immigrant  community  is  not  an 
invading  force.  South  Asians  have  come  here  with  the  nations 
express  consent.  They  are  not  guest  workers  but  uprooted 
transplants,  people  who  gave  up  their  homes  and  relations, 
to  make  Canada  their  home.  The  nation  has  every  right  to 
subject  prospective  immigrants  to  severe  tests.  But  once 
they  are  admitted  to  join  the  nation’s  family,  they  must  be 
accepted  with  open  arms  and  be  treated  equally  so  that  their 
skills  are  utilised  properly  without  implicit  or  explicit 
barriers . 

The  immigration  visa  seals  a  moral  contract  between  the 
immigrants  and  Canada  in  the  sense  that  an  immigrant  under¬ 
takes  to  work  for  the  economic  prosperity  of  Canada  and  to 
defend  Canadian  national  integrity  and  territories  with  all 
the  strength  at  his  command.  On  the  other  hand,  Canada 
undertakes  to  honour  his  integrity  and  dignity  and  to  protect 
his  interests. 


The  South  Asian  community  on  its  part  is  fulfilling  its  part 
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of  the  moral  contract.  However,  from  our  empirlal  inves¬ 
tigation,  it  is  clear  that  the  nation  has  not  yet  completely 
fulfilled  its  parts  of  the  contract.  What  is  needed  there¬ 
fore  is  recognition  of  this  reality  and  a  willingness  to 
rectify  the  situation.  This  has  to  be  followed  by  appropriate 
measures.  Professor  Myrdal  argued  that  prejudice,  discri¬ 
mination  and  inferiority  interact:  the  more  prejudice  the 
more  discrimination  and  the  more  inferiority.  The  more 
inferiority,  the  more  prejudice  and  so  on  in  a  vicious  spiral. 
But  it  works  the  other  way  too.  Any  measures  taken  to  promote 
a  non-discriminatory  situation  will  diminish  prejudice . ^  The 
time  has  come  when  we  should  forcefully  reverse  the  vicious 
spiral . 

Over  the  years,  Canada  has  projected  the  image  of  being  a 
country  which  is  engaged  in  establishing  a  new  blend  of 
society  in  which  people  of  various  cultures,  religions, 
languages  and  racial  compositions  may  peacefully  co-exist. 

To  translate  this  image  into  reality,  society's  efforts 
need  to  be  planned  and  implemented  efficiently.  In  this 
connection  we  have  made  several  policy  recommendations. 

8 . 6  Policy  Recommendations 

V/e  have  discussed  some  policy  planning  strategies  and  also 
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the  nature  of  the  mechanism  through  which  these  policies  can 
be  formulated  and  implemented  in  Chapter  VI  and  VII.  These 
two  chapters  together  constitute  our  main  policy  recommen¬ 
dations  . 

Our  policy  recommendations  are  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
creation  of  proper  race  relations  is  necessary  for  realising 
the  very  concept  of  the  Canadian  ideals  as  reflected  in  the 
Canadian  Bill  of  Rights.  This  requires  total  commitment  to 
the  creation  of  a  multicultural  and  multiracial  society  in 
Canada.  In  this  connection,  the  Government  and  other  sections 
of  the  society  must  make  a  declaration  of  intent  and  back  it 
up  with  appropriate  policy  measures. 

The  policy  measures  recommended  are  summarised  as  under: 

(A)  Police 

(i)  The  Police  authorities  must  ensure  that  proper 
training  in  the  implications  of  a  multicultural  and 
multiracial  society  reaches  the  policemen  on  the 
beat.  In  other  words,  training  of  police  in  com¬ 
munity  relations  must  be  more  thorough  and  must  be 
institutionalised  as  a  compulsory  part  of  every 
police  officer's  training  at  both  the  recruit  and  In 
service  level. 

(ii)  The  police  should  introduce  a  mechanism  to  screen  out 
individuals  who  are  racially  prejudiced  by  some  suit- 
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able  psychological  tests  at  the  time  of  recruitment. 

(iii)  New  approaches  should  be  explored  to  handle  racial 
violence . 

(iv)  More  South  Asian  Canadians  and  other  non-whites  should 
be  recruited  at  senior  levels , 

(v)  The  police  functions  and  powers  should  be  fully  explained 
and  made  known  to  the  whole  community. 

(vi)  Liaison  should  be  established  with  the  South  Asian  Cana¬ 
dian  and  other  visible  minority  communities. 

( B)  Educational  Institutions 

(i)  Teacher  training  sources  should  be  reorganised  to  inclu¬ 
de  courses  on  multicultural  and  multiracial  aspects  of 
our  society. 

(ii)  The  curriculum  in  schools  should  be  reorganised  to  in¬ 
clude  the  history,  literature,  religions  and  social 
studies  of  Asia  and  other  Third  World  countries. 

(iii) Contact  should  be  established  and  developed  with  South 
Asian  Canadian  and  other  visible  minority  groups  and 
their  assistance  should  be  obtained  in  breaking  down 
existing  stereotypes. 

(iv)  The  third  language  should  be  treated  as  a  credit  course. 

( C )  Governments 

(i)  Federal,  provincial  and  municipal  governments  should 
promote  a  sound  race  relations  policy.  This  policy 
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should  be  based  on  commitment  to  affirmative  action, 
persuasion,  education  and  legal  measures  to  ensure  that 
equality  of  opportunity,  irrespective  of  race  or  colour, 
is  provided  in  employment  and  in  every  other  aspect  of 

life . 

(ii)  Government  should  take  deliberate  policy  measures  to 
appoint  qualified  South  Asian  Canadians  and  other  non¬ 
white  individuals  to  strategic  positions. 

(iii) South  Asian  and  other  non-white  members  should  be  appoin¬ 
ted  on  the  Federal  as  well  as  Provincial  Public  Service 
Commission  and  other  public  bodies. 

(iv)  With  some  exceptions,  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  the 
Canadian  experience  requirement  should  be  made  unlawful. 

(v)  The  Human  Rights  Code  should  be  amended  to  give  a  victim 
of  racial  discrimination  the  right  to  take  his  case 
directly  to  the  courts  should  he  wish  or  to  follow 
existing  conciliation  procedure  first  and  then  if  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  its  outcome  to  pursue  the  matter 
through  the  course  if  he  so  desires. 

(vi)  The  Canada  Manpower  Training  Program  should  be  broadened 
to  place  more  emphasis  on  industrial  training  as  a  means 
of  overcoming  the  Canadian  experience  constraint  on 
employment . 

( vii )  Government  should  create  better  race  relations  within 
government  departments  themselves  and  for  this  purpose 
should  review  the  content  of  staff  training  programmes 
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to  include  in  them  topics  on  race  relations. 

(viii)  Each  ministry  should  have  a  Deputy  Minister  respon¬ 
sible  for  racial  matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 

(ix)  Government  contracts  given  to  outside  bodies  should 
include  anit-discriminat ory  clauses. 

( D )  Opposition  Part ies 

(i)  Opposition  parties  should  ensure  that  the  issue  of 

racism  is  kept  out  of  party  politics  and  should  join 
the  government  in  launching  a  counter  attack  on  the 
racist  elements  in  our  society. 

(ii)  They  should  nominate  members  of  visible  minority  groups 
to  local,  provincial  and  federal  elections. 

(iii)  Non-white  members  should  be  appointed  to  important 

positions  in  the  party  machinery;  this  will  help 
the  minority  groups  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
rest  of  society  and  at  the  sametime  will  enable  the 
rest  of  society  to  see  the  minority  groups  as  an 
integral  part  of  Canadian  society. 

(E)  Universities 

(i)  The  Senate  of  each  university  should  establish  a  sub¬ 
committee  on  Race  Relations  to  ensure  that  admission 
and  faculty  appointments  are  governed  by  academic 
criteria  and  are  not  affected  by  racial  considerations. 
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(F )  Business  Sector 

(i)  Chambers  of  Commerce  or  employers’  association  should 
establish  sub-committees  on  race  relations  and  through 
those  committees  should  develop  and  implement  equal 
opportunity  policies  throughout  the  business  sector. 

(ii)  At  the  level  of  the  firm,  management  should  develop  and 
implement  similar  policies  for  recruitment  as  well  as 
for  promotion. 

iii)  Management  should  develop  appropriate  monitoring  methods 
for  its  non-discriminatory  policy  to  ensure  that  it  is 
not  ignored  by  its  employees  at  the  grass  roots  level. 

(iv)  Management  should  also  introduce  race  relations  courses 
in  staff  training  courses. 

( G )  Trade  Unions 

(i)  Trade  unions  should  educate  their  members  on  the  needs 
to  create  equal  opportunity  for  visible  minorities. 

(ii)  They  should  give  non-white  workers  positions  of  res¬ 
ponsibility  within  the  union  structure. 

iii)  They  should  write  equal  opportunity  clauses  into  all 
relevant  union  agreements. 

( H )  Professional  Bodies 

(i)  To  assist  new  immigrant  professional,  professional 

bodies  should  either  grant  them  temporary  licences  and 
then  ask  them  to  appear  for  examinations  or  should  arrange 


articleships  for  them  for  a  year  under  existing  prac¬ 
titioners  and  then  examine  them. 

( I )  The  Mass  Media 

(i)  The  mass  media  should  recognise  their  social  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  area  of  race  relations  and  therefore 
should  publicly  declare  their  total  commitment  to 
the  eradiction  of  racial  injustices  from  our  society. 

(ii)  Reporters  are  a  part  of  society  and  as  such  are  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  racist  elements  in  it.  However 
journalists  reach  millions  of  readers,  viewers  and 
listeners  every  day.  Years  of  good  work  in  the  field 
of  race  relations  can  be  washed  out  overnight  by  a 
single  irresponsible  headline  or  report.  Under  these 
circumstances,  there  is  clearly  a  very  serious  need  for 
educating  journalists  on  racial  matters. 

(iii)  The  mass  media  should  adopt  a  code  of  ethics  in  repor¬ 
ting  racial  matters  and  set  up  a  mechanism  to  monitor 
this  code. 

(iv)  They  should  project  positive  images  of  South  Asian 
Canadians  and  other  non-white  groups. 

(v)  They  should  use  more  non-white  persons  as  reported, 
hosts  on  radio  and  T.V  programmes  and  also  use  them 
for  T.V  commercials. 

(vi)  Newspapers  and  T.V.  and  radio  stations  should  set  up 
citizens'  advisory  committees  on  racial  matters. 
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( J  )  South  Asian  Community 

Race  Relations  is  a  two  way  process.  Hence,  the  South 
Asian  Community  must  take  some  action  to  facilitate 
their  absorption  in  Canadian  society.  It  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  document  to  go  into  more  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  matter,  but  it  needs  to  be  recognised 
that  such  discussion  within  the  community  will  have  to 
take  place. 

( K )  Policy  Mechanisms 

On  the  mechanism  through  which  these  policies  can  be 
formulated  and  implemented,  the  recommendations  made 
are  as  under: 

(i)  The  Multicultural  Development  Branch  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Recreation  should  be  replaced  by  a  new 
Board  on  Multiculturalism  with  more  public  participation 
at  both  policy  making  level  and  in  policy  implementation. 

(ii)  In  the  field  of  race  relations,  three  options  should 
be  considered: 

(1)  The  Human  Rights  Commission  should  be  enlarged 
and  given  total  control  over  all  matters  concer¬ 
ning  race  relations  in  the  province  such  as  law 
enforcement ,  community  relations  and  research 

or 

(2)  The  existing  Human  Rights  Commission  should  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  law  enforcement,  and  two  new 
independent  institutions  should  be  created  one 
responsible  for  community  relations  and  the  other 
for  research 

or 
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(3)  A  new  institution  responsible  for  both  community 
relations  and  research  should  be  created  while 
leaving  the  Human  Rights  Commission  responsible 
for  law  enforcement . 


Whatever 

(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


choice  is  made  among  these  options. 

Coordination  should  be  ensured  among  all  levels 
of  government  and  all  institutions  functioning  in 
the  areas  of  multicultural  activity  and  race  rela¬ 
tions  . 

Representatives  of  all  sections  of  society  and  of 
all  minority  groups  should  be  involved  in  the  body 
or  bodies  concerned. 

Proper  representation  of  minority  groups  should 
also  be  ensured  on  the  staff  of  these  bodies  at 
all  levels. 


To  illustrate  the  principles  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
setting  up  and  operating  these  institutions,  the  report  dis¬ 
cusses  the  nature  of  an  enlarged  Human  Rights  Commission  that 
might  cover  law  enforcement,  community  relations  and  research. 
It  is  suggested  that: 

(i)  the  community  should  be  an  independent  agency 
answerable  only  to  the  provincial  legislature. 

(ii)  It  should  have  representation  from  all  sections  of 

society  such  as  the  provincial  government,  municipal 
governments,  business,  the  media,  educational 
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institutions,  labour  unions,  churches  and  the 
ethnic  communities, 

(iii)  Persons  from  India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  etc, 
should  be  treated  as  different  for  the  purpose  of 
representation  on  the  Commission  or  its  advisory 
bodies . 

(iv)  The  Commission  should  be  headed  by  a  full-time  chair¬ 
man,  who  should  be  some  one  --  a  senior  politician 

or  business  leader  --  who  can  exercise  influence 
both  on  government  and  on  society  at  large. 

(v)  There  should  be  separate  part-time  vice-chairmen  -- 
one  for  each  of  the  departments  dealing  with  law 
enforcement,  community  relations  and  research  -- 
chosen  on  the  same  principles  as  the  chairman, 

(vi)  Each  of  these  departments  should  have  an  Executive 
Director  and  suitable  supporting  staff. 

(vii)  Each  department  should  also  have  its  own  advisory 
committees  with  wide  representation. 

The  institutional  framework  should  aim  to  make  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  attack  on  race  relations  problems.  In  this  connection, 
there  should  be: 

(i)  cooperation  between  all  levels  of  government, 

(ii)  more  community  involvement  in  planning  and  decision 
making  at  all  levels. 
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In  organising  society’s  efforts  in  this  manner,  the  aim 
should  be  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  progress  towards  the 
establishment  of  social  justice  and  equality  in  a  multi¬ 
cultural  and  multiracial  society. 
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APPENDIX  I 


CASE  HISTORIES1:  RACIAL  VIOLENCE,  DISCRIMINATION  ETC. 


A  group  of  Indian  children,  along  with  one  Italian  and  a 
West  Indian,  went  to  play  in  Landsdowne  Park,  Toronto.  When 
they  went  to  drink  water  at  a  nearby  pump,  three  boys  (aged 
15  -  17)  came  up  to  them,  and  started  telling  ' Paki"  jokes, 
and  told  them  to  go  home.  The  Indian  boys  did  not  retaliate. 
When  one  of  the  white  boys  hit  an  Indian  boy,  a  fight  started. 
The  fight  lasted  for  ten  minutes.  The  fight  was  broken  up 
by  passers-by,  but  bitterness  still  remains.  The  incident 
occurred  on  April  7,  1977- 


(Globe  Rangers  Club) 


1.  Case  histories  for  this  appendix  were  researched 
by  Mr.  Surender  Singh  Gill,  a  former  member  of  Mr.  Walter 
Pitman's  Task  Force  on  Human  Relations. 


Title  photographs  designed  and  contributed  by  photo¬ 
grapher  Mr.  Patrick  Louis,  the  Federation  of  Goans  of  Ontario. 
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Courts 


We  are  reproducing  the  letter  below  with  real  names  sub- 
situted  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  contempt  of  Court 
charges ! 
w 

The  Attorney  General, 

Queen's  Park, 

Toronto . 

Sir, 

It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  I  have  to  bring  the 
following  matter  to  your  notice  and  I  hope  you  will  have 
a  thorough  inquiry  carried  out  and  take  such  further  action 
as  may  be  necessary. 

In  February,  1977  ,  a  prosecution  for  Common  Assault  was  heard 
against  one  Mr.  B  before  a  Judge  in  Court  at  the  Finch/She¬ 
ppard  Court  House.  The  case  was  in  the  list  of  hearings  in 
CourtX  and  for  some  reason  suddenly  switched  on  to  No.  Y.  The 
explanation  given  to  me  was  that  the  Coirty  was  going  to  be 
very  busy  that  morning  and  therefore  the  transfer  was  nece¬ 
ssary.  In  view  of  later  developments  I  am  left  with  serious 
doubts  in  the  matter  as  to  reasons  for  the  transfer.  Appa¬ 
rently  my  son's  case  only  was  the  one  transferred  while  other 
cases  were  left  in  the  list  before  CourtX. 

The  prosecuting  Counsel  was  Mr.  P  who  acted  with  all  propriety 
all  through  but  the  Judge's  behaviour  was  a  little  unusual, 
to  put  it  mildly. 

The  case  arose  out  of  an  incident  at  the  A  Secondary  School 
In  Willowdale  in  November,  1976.  Very  briefly,  my  son  who 
is  a  student  at  that  school  was  called  out  of  his  class  room 
at  about  2.30  p.m.  by  a  student.  When  he  went  out  of  the 
room  another  boy  who  was  standing  In  the  corridor  told  my 
son  a  teacher  wanted  him  and  pointed  further  along  the  pre¬ 
mises.  My  son  walked  to  the  place  indicated,  he  was  attacked 
by  another  person  who  was  identified  as  Mr.  B;  apparently 
the  Idea  was  to  Insult  my  son  by  removing  his  turban,  in 
which  B  and  the  other  boy  succeeded  and  when  my  son  bent  down 
to  pick  his  turban,  he  was  kicked  probably  by  the  other  boy 
(since  there  were  then  only  B  and  the  other  boy;  however  my  son 
did  not  see  who  kicked  him).  At  the  same  time  the  two  hurled 
racial  abuses.  When  my  son  was  kicked,  he  tried  to  get  up, 
and  also  tried  to  push  B  away  (B  having  come  to  hit  him).B 
pushed  him  and  started  beating  him.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  go  into  precise  details  of  the  assault  but  suffice  to  say 
that  my  son  was  brutally  assaulted  and  Insulted  in  the  worst 
possible  manner.  Eventually  the  matter  was  brought  before 
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the  Court,  B  having  been  duly  identified,  police  however 
claimed  that  they  had  been  unable  to  locate  the  other  boy. 

It  might  also  be  observed  that  although  I  reported  the 
matter  at  the  32  division  police  station  the  same  evening, 
on  the  following  day  I  learnt  that  infact  no  report  by  me 
had  been  registered.  I  am  baffled  at  this  apparent  neglect. 
You  may  like  to  find  out  just  why 

At  the  hearing,  the  case  having  been  suddenly  singled  out, 
as  far  as  I  know,  for  transfer  to  a  Judge,  my  son  gave  evi¬ 
dence  on  oath.  B  did  the  same  and  admitted  that  he  was 
present  but  testified  that  he  was  attacked  by  my  son  (for 
no  reason  at  all!)  and  he  merely  defended  himself.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  the  judge  said  (as  far  as  I 
can  recount  his  words)  "I  am  convinced  that  B  Is  lying  and 
the  minimum  punishment  he  can  get  is  30  days  imprisonment. 

He  will  suffer  one  day  for  all  his  lying.  However  since 
he  has  stated  under  oath  that  he  was  not  Involved  in  the 
assault,  I  have  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I 
would  rather  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  than  give  him 
a  record.  Case  dismissed".  He  then  called  me  and  asked  me 
to  accept  his  verdict  saying  that  he  knew  it  was  an  insult 
to  my  religion  (to  be  interfered  with  the  turban)  and  that 
my  son  was  hurt,  that  he  knew  B  was  lying  but  since  he  had 
a  small  doubt  "I  would  ask  you  to  accept  my  verdict  than 
to  give  him  a  record".  I  tried  to  protest  but  he  quietened 
me . 

I  find  it  very  curious  that  a  judge  in  this  country  should 
decide  to  have  a  doubt  merely  because  an  accused  gives  evi¬ 
dence  on  oath.  What  about  the  complainant?  He  also  gave 
evidence  on  oath!  Besides  this  there  were  other  obvious 
factors:  my  son  is  a  frail  boy  of  15  weighing  about  115  lbs. 
whereas  B  is  a  tall  strong  boy.  Why  should  my  son  attack 
him  and  that  also  for  no  reason  at  all.  One  might  also 
ask:  what  was  B  doing  within  the  school  premises  at  that 
time?  He  said  he  had  called  to  meet  his  girl  fried.  Does 
one  come  to  a  school  to  meet  a  girl  friend  during  the  school 
hours?  What  was  in  the  evidence  of  B  which  was  calculated 
to  raise  a  doubt?  I  should  expect  a  judge  in  Canada  to  be 
capable  of  reasoning  out  these  matters  but  these  were 
certainly  not  stated  by  the  judge.  I  also  found  it  very 
very  strange  that  a  judge  should  say  he  was  convinced  the 
accused  was  lying  and  yet  in  the  same  breath  say  he  had  a 
doubt . 

I  am  sure  the  Crown  Counsel  concerned  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
you  that  my  report  of  what  happened  in  the  Court  is  true, 
although  as  I  have  stated,  my  narration  of  the  words  of  the 
judge  is  not  word  perfect  but  what  I  have  stated  is  what  he 
said  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and  understanding. 
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I  am  therefore  left  with  a  very  unpleasant  taste  of  the 
Canadian  justice  and  I  am  wondering  whether  there  were  not 
racial  undertones  even  at  a  point  where  I  would  expect  to 
be  treated  as  any  other  citizen.  Why  should  the  judge  have 
been  so  concerned  about  the  accused  getting  a  "record". 
Surely  the  accused  was  not  concerned  when  he  decided  to 
offer  vicious  insults  to  my  son!  The  accused  compounded 
his  action  by  lying  to  the  Court  and  the  Court  apparently 
approved  of  this.  With  this  sort  of  procedures  it  is  little 
wonder  that  so  much  is  wrong  with  the  society  and  those  who 
commit  crimes  laugh  at  the  Courts. 

After  you  have  looked  into  this  matter,  I  would  like  to  have 
not  only  your  decision  or  finding  but  the  reasons  for  it. 

I  have  desisted  so  far  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  various 
bodies  looking  after  my  community’s  interests  but  failing 
satisfaction  I  would  certainly  do  so.  I  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  an  appeal  but  this  may  be  out  in  view  of  the  legal 
restrictions . 

Yours  faithfully. 


Mr.  R. 
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Private  Cars 

Travelling  to  Montreal  on  the  401,  17  July  1976,  12  miles 
west  of  Napanee,  Ontario  five  teenagers  pulled  up  along¬ 
side  the  car  of  Mr.  ES ,  they  shouted  obscenities  and  racial 
slurs,  then  tried  to  sidewipe  his  car.  At  60  mph  this 
could  have  had  serious  consequences  so  ES  slowed  down.  The 
teenager’s  car  slowed  down  alongside  as  well  and  attempted 
to  sideswipe  again.  Then  they  came  alongside  and  the  boy 
at  the  side  of  the  driver  took  out  a  fire  extinguisher  and 
began  to  spray  the  windshield  of  ES's  car  with  a  white  foam. 
Unfortuantely  for  them  the  nozzle  of  the  extinguisher  at  one 
point  came  inside  their  car  and  the  force  of  the  wind  filled 
the  complete  car  windshield  with  the  foam,  the  driver  lost 
control  and  skidded  off  the  road.  The  incident  was  reported 
to  an  OPP  officer  on  radar  duty  5  miles  past  Napanee. 


(Federation  of  Goans  of  Ontario) 


TTC  Buses 


Mr.  B.  from  Guyana  was  driving  his  car  ahead  of  TTC  bus.  A 
few  yards  after  the  bus  stop,  Mr.  B’s  car  stalled.  The  bus 
driver  walked  over  to  him,  abused  him,  broke  the  side  rear 
view  mirror  of  his  car  and  challenged  him  to  fight.  This 
matter  was  reported  to  the  TTC,  Police  and  the  Human  Rights 
Commission.  Subsequently  TTC  denied  the  whole  incident. 


A  merchant  from  South  Asia,  says  that  during  an  early  July 
evening  of  this  year  one  of  his  store  windows  was  broken  by  a 
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stone.  He  says  he  called  the  police  who,  upon  attending  at 
his  premises  assured  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  worry  about. 

A  few  weeks  later,  however,  the  same  window  was  broken  again, 
this  time  by  a  beer  bottle.  The  police  were  called  again  and, 
according  to  him,  they  said  they  would  keep  a  close  watch  on 
his  place.  In  the  late  evening  of  the  next  day,  however,  the 
same  window  was  broken  again,  this  time  by  a  brick  and  two 
stones.  Two  nights  later,  the  same  window  and  the  glass  in 
a  door  were  broken.  And,  according  to  him,  three  nights  later, 
the  same  window  was  broken  for  a  fifth  time.  The  affidavit 
alleges  that  the  police  were  called  after  each  of  these  inci¬ 
dents  . 

He  claims  that  he  is  the  only  non-white  merchant  in  the  area 
and  the  only  merchant  who  has  experienced  such  vandalism.  He 
says  that,  after  the  second  incident,  he  asked  for  a  plain 
clothes  patrol  but  it  was  refused  on  the  grounds  of  inadequate 
staff.  Thus  even  though  the  police  subsequently  found  some 
young  men  who  admitted  that  they  accidently  broke  the  window 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  complainant  feels  he  did  not 
receive  adequate  preventive  protection.  In  addition  to  the 
money  he  has  had  to  spend  on  repairs,  he  maintains  that  this 
vandalism  has  caused  the  cancellation  of  his  insurance. 

(Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Association) 


The  owner  of  an  East  Indian  Theatre  "Naz"  was  attacked  in 
1975.  On  the  night  of  May  10,  1975  he  was  standing  just 
inside  the  glass  doors  with  his  friends  and  family  when  3 
young  men  (white)  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass. 
They  called  out  such  things  as  "you  dirty  Pakis"  and  "Look 
at  the  dirty  Pakis."  They  are  making  the  country  dirty". 

They  were  yelling  and  spitting  on  the  door  of  the  theatre. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Naz,  the  owner  went  outside  and  asked  "why 
do  you  want  to  make  trouble.  Why  do  you  not  go  away?  Then 
they  hit  him.  At  that  point,  his  family  and  friends  came 
outside  and  caught  one  of  the  attackers  -  the  other  two  men 
ran  away  but  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  stones  and  a 
piece  of  pipe.  They  shouted,  "Leave  our  friend  or  we  will 
kill  you,  and  started  throwing  jagged  pieces  of  concrete. 

Then  one  of  the  attackers  a  Mr.  Givens  threw  the  piece  of 
pipe  from  a  range  of  about  10  feet,  and  knocked  Mr.  Naz's 
companion  Mr.  Rabbani.  As  Mr.  Rabbani  fell  bleeding  from 
the  impact  of  the  pipe,  Mr.  Naz  and  his  friends  released  him. 

Mr.  Givens  was  charged  with  assault  causing  bodily  harm  and 
possession  of  a  dangerous  weapon;  he  was  tried  and  given  a 
very  lenient  sentence.  A  co-accused  was  acquitted  earlier 
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and  no  one  else  was  charged  in  connection  with  the  incident. 

(Globe  and  Mail,  Feb  3,  1977) 


Neighbours 

In  June  1977,  a  P.  Singh  was  physically  assaulted  by  his 
neighbours  near  Pape  and  Dundas.  Mr.  P.  Singh  and  his  son 
received  a  couple  of  injuries  with  the  former  losing  the  sight 
in  his  left  eye  completely  for  life.  Police  did  come  and 
save  the  victims  and  found  the  offenders  in  their  house  but 
never  charged  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  police  advised 
Mr.  Singh  to  go  to  the  Justice  of  Peace  and  lay  the  charges 
himself . 

(Shromani  Sikh  Society) 


In  April  1976,  I  made  a  complaint  to  the  Chief  of  Police 
against  a  police  constable  R,  concerning  his  conduct,  and 
the  abusive  language,  used  by  him  during  the  course  of  certain 
investigations  made  by  him,  which  were  initiated  at  my  ins¬ 
tance.  On  the  4th  June,  I  was  advised  that  the  Citizen's 
Complaint  Bureau  had  not  found  my  allegations  substantiated; 
needless  to  say  that  I  was  never  called  upon  to  substantiate 
my  complaint.  However  from  the  time  I  made  such  a  complaint, 

I  was  subjected  to  an  attention  by  the  police,  which  amounted 
to  deliberate  harassment.  I  was  stopped  on  a  number  of 
occasions  by  police  officers,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
checking  my  driving  licence  or  on  allegations  that  I  had 
violated  some  traffic  regulations.  These  incidents  did  not 
stop  until  I  made  a  complaint  to  a  senior  officer,  who  of 
course  told  me  the  police  were  within  their  rights  in  stop¬ 
ping,  and  checking  me.  I  found  it  remarkable  however,  that 
they  should  have  become  actively  conscious  of  their  duty  only 
when  I  had  complained  against  one  of  their  colleagues. 

In  about  July,  1976,  I  had  some  differences  with  one  H  now 
deceased,  who  was  then  my  next  door  neighbour,  concerning 
the  erection  of  a  boundary  fence.  H,  was  unable  to  get  his 
way  on  that  subject  and  then,  suddenly  I  started  finding 
garbage  bags  on  my  property,  my  driveway  and  premises  were 
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damaged,  and  my  wife  would  receive  obscene  and  threatening 
telephone  calls.  I  reported  each  time  to  the  police  with 
no  practical  result.  Finally  the  police  told  me  they 
could  take  action  only  if  I  catch  the  culprit  red-handed. 

On  the  11th  December,  1976,  I  did  find  H's  son  in  the  process 
of  placing  a  garbage  bag  on  my  property,  actively  encouraged 
by  H,  and  his  wife.  The  police  came  to  the  scene  but  took 
no  action,  saying  that  H  had  alleged  I  had  pointed  a  gun 
at  them,  but  that  they,  the  police,  would  take  no  action  on 
that  either.  I  there  after  took  a  deputation  to  the  police 
station  at  Finch/Brimley  to  urge  action  against  H.  This  was 
rejected.  I  then  found  a  summons  against  me,  alleging  the 
pointing  of  a  firearm.  The  police,  however,  assured  me  it 
was  a  private  complaint  and  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

H  then  died  and  that  should  have  been  the  end  of  it ,  but 
after  about  four  months,  the  police  jumped  into  the  matter 
and  in  order  to  carry  on  the  prosecution,  now  a  Sgt .  W  swore 
a  fresh  information  repeating  H's  allegation,  regarding  the 
gun.  I  did  not  know  of  this  until  the  trial  date.  It  is 
clear  that  the  police  were  using  H,  all  along  to  bring  me 
before  the  courts,  while  pretending  to  be  disinterested.  In 
the  court  Mrs.  H  denied  having  ever  been  told  by  the  police 
of  my  allegations  re  garbage  throwing  etc.,  although  one 
Sgt.  P  had  told  me  Mrs.  H  had  denied  any  involvement.  Yet 
Mrs.  H  was  put  up  as  a  witness  of  truth  by  the  crown,  and 
the  Judge  was  only  too  ready  to  believe  her. 

In  the  court  trial  itself  the  judge  suggested  certain  explana¬ 
tions  for  the  garbage  throwing  etc.  which  absolved  Mrs.  H, 
and  which  explanation  was  not  supported  by  any  evidence;  in 
fact  the  evidence  was  to  the  contrary.  The  Judge  also  be¬ 
lieved  the  H  family,  without  first  hearing  my  witnesses,  who 
were  ignored  altogether.  Furthermore,  the  Judge  referred  to 
certain  matters  which  were  not  mentioned  by  anyone.  Sgt. 

W  attended  the  court  and  sat  with  the  crown  attorney  through¬ 
out,  although  the  police  had  assured  me  of  their  complete 
disinterest . 

To  crown  it  all  the  Judge  was  bent  upon  sending  me  to  prison, 
and  my  lawyer  had  to  try  very  hard  to  avoid  such  a  result. 


(Statement  from  the  victim) 
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An  elderly  South  Asian  couple  moved  into  their  house  in 
Feb.  1976.  The  family  has  since  been  harassed  regularly 
by  racial  slurs,  and  the  throwing  of  eggs;  windows  were 
broken  many  times.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  police, 
but  the  harassment  continued.  In  the  month  of  Sept.  *77 
furniture  worth  $600  was  damaged  by  the  gang  of  youths.  No 
action  was  taken.  The  couple  has  been  in  Canada  for  the  last 
14  years.  They  are  very  depressed  and  asking  for  help. 

(the  victim) 


Scarboro  Mayor  Paul  Cosgrove  and  Metro  police  are  investiga¬ 
ting  a  series  of  attacks  on  a  South  American  family  in 
Scarboro,  which  culminated  with  a  bullet  through  their  living- 
room  window  earlier  this  week. 

The  Singh  family  had  lived  in  their  Colonial  Avenue  home  for 
two  years  without  incident.  Then  it  started. 

Last  Thursday,  someone  drove  a  car  over  their  front  lawn, 
damaging  the  grass . 

On  Monday,  the  Singh's  garden  hose  was  slashed  into  several 
pieces . 

Then  early  Tuesday  morning, a  shot  came  through  the  window. 

Raj  Singh,  22,  saia  he  was  watching  television  in  the  living 
room  when  a  car  drove  past  the  house  and  a  shot  rang  out.  The 
bullet  hit  just  above  the  T.V.  Singh  said  the  shot  could  have 
hit  him  had  he  been  sitting  in  a  chair.  He  was  sitting  on 
the  floor.  "I  don't  know  if  it's  racism  or  vandalism,"  Singh 
said  of  the  attacks.  "We've  never  had  any  problems  before." 
The  Singh  family  came  from  Guyana  to  Toronto  in  1974.  They 
moved  to  their  present  address  in  May,  1975.  Mayor  Cosgrove 
said  this  type  of  incident  is  rare  in  Scarboro,  but  it  does 
happen  on  occasion. 

Meanwhile,  a  police  officer  with  43  division  says  the  hole 
in  Singh's  window  was  probably  caused  by  a  pellet  gun.  A 
real  bullet  would  have  shattered  the  window,  he  said. 

(The  Toronto  Sun,  Thursday, 
August  4) 


A  woman  of  South  Asian  origin,  recites  a  litany  of  acts  of 
vandalism  which,  during  recent  months,  have  been  inflicted 
on  her  home.  These  acts  includes  the  breaking  of  two  windows. 
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the  splattering  of  eggs  at  the  rear  of  the  house, and  the 
spray  painting  of  "Paki  go  home"  on  one  of  the  brick  walls. 
According  to  her  affidavit,  on  one  occasion  a  door  was 
pushed  open  and  eggs  were  thrown  at  her  brother-in-law 
while  he  was  seated  at  a  table  eating.  Since  June  of  1975, 
the  woman  claims  that  there  have  been  nine  such  incidents , 
four  of  them  in  September.  She  says  that  most  of  these 
incidents  have  been  accompanied  by  the  presence  near  her  home 
of  a  group  of  young  white  males  who  chant  "Paki  go  home". 

She  swears  that  on  each  such  occasions  the  police  have  been 
called  but,  as  of  the  date  of  her  affidavit  (Sept. 19)  none 
of  the  wrong-doers,  to  her  knowledge,  has  been  charged  or 
caught.  Indeed,  she  says  that  the  police  have  advised  her 
that  there  is  nothing  that  they  can  do  unless  the  members  of 
her  family,  themselves.,  apprehend  the  responsible  parties. 

(Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Association) 


A  family  that  lives  near  a  Public  School,  has  been  harassed 
regularly  by  school  students  going  to  school.  House  windows 
were  broken  and  other  acts  of  vandalism  were  committed  daily. 
The  Incidents  were  reported  to  principal  and  police.  No 
action  was  taken.  There  was  a  strong  mental  strain,  on  the 
family.  They  were  ready  to  sell  the  house.  Later  Mr.  G, 
was  punched  by  two  teenagers  from  the  same  school.  At  one 
stage  Mrs.  G.  happened  to  get  hold  of  one  of  the  boys  and 
hit  him  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  But  the  harassment  to  family 
and  vandalism  continued.  The  matter  was  again  reported  to 
the  police.  The  officer  told  the  family  that  the  charges 
against  the  boys  cannot  be  taken,  as  Mrs.  G  had  taken  the  law 
into  her  own  hands  by  hitting  the  youth.  Now  in  Sept.  1977, 
the  school  has  opened  and  the  family  is  worried  about  such 
incidents  of  assaults  and  harassment  by  the  school  youths. 

(Peel  Association  for  Community 
Relations ) 


I  have  been  living  at  the  above  address  since  1970.  I  have 
no  personal  problems  or  any  other  problems  with  the  neighbours. 

Last  November  (1970)  I  invited  several  guests  for  dinner, 
mostly  University  Professors  and  the  Post-doctorate  fellows. 
Including  an  Indian  couple.  The  miscreants  identified  the 
car  of  the  Indian  gentleman,  which  was  parked  in  my  driveway, 
and  wrote  racial  slurs  and  abusive  language  on  the  front 
and  back  windshield  of  the  car.  It  was  ignored  and  police 
were  not  called.  The  next  morning  I  found  that  the  windows 
of  my  living  room  were  soiled  with  eggs  and  tomatoes.  The 
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police  were  called  and  the  vandalism  was  recorded  by  the 
officer.  The  same  type  of  vandalism,  i.e.  throwing  eggs 
on  windows,  throwing  coke  bottles  and  broken  glass  on  the 
front  lawn,  was  repeated  during  the  consecutive  2-3  week¬ 
ends.  Every  time  police  were  informed  and  the  officer 
recorded  the  incidents. 

Then  winter  started  and  for  the  obvious  reasons,  this  van¬ 
dalism  was  stopped  temporarily.  Again,  on  March  1^4  ,  1977  , 
at  about  7:^5  p.m.  someone  broke  the  glass  panel  on  my  storm 
door,  hitting  it  with  a  type  of  sharp  rod,  evident  from  a 
small  cut  in  the  net  in  front  of  the  glass  panel.  The  police 
officer  was  immediately  called.  The  officer  came  and  took  the 
report . 

On  March  15,  I  called  the  Deputy  Police  Chief,  Taber  and 
requested  him  to  protect  me  from  this  type  of  vandalism. 
Following  this  direction.  Inspector  Mealough  sent  two  detec¬ 
tives  Det.  Honer  and  Det .  R.  Piubkala  to  look  into  the  inci¬ 
dent.  They  promised  that  they  would  try  their  best  to  stop 
the  vandalism  at  my  home.  Since  March  14th,  we  have  been 
living  in  our  home  with  agony.  Up  to  date,  no  positive 
information  regarding  the  miscreants  has  been  available. 

(Peel  Association  for  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  ) 


Mr.  C.  has  been  living  with  his  family  in  the  Ontario  Housing 
Area.  His  left  hand  had  been  cut  by  accident  at  the  factory 
and  so  he  has  workman’s  compensation  assistance.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  made  him  move  to  the  Ontario  Housing  Area.  Ever 
since  he  moved  in,  white  youths  started  harassing  the  whole 
family  by  slurs  and  taunts.  Many  times  he  ignored  them,  but 
later  could  not  resist  replying  back,  and  tried  to  to  talk 
with  the  youths.  No  one  cared  about  him.  On  some  occasions 
his  house  was  broken  into.  Many  household  items  were  stolen, 
even  his  wife  and  children  were  assaulted.  He  called  the 
police.  The  police  officer  asked  him  to  identify  the  youths. 
This  harassment  and  attacks  happened  many  times.  Police  were 
called  many  times,  the  youth  was  identified,  but  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  police.  Mr.  C  has  the  police  officer’s  name 
and  number. 


(Victim) 
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Immigration 

Mr.  H  came  to  Canada  with  the  necessary  landed  immigrant 
papers.  He  was  held  upto  four  hours  without  any  reason.  An 
Immigration  Officer  told  him  to  wait  and  then  harassed  him 
with  such  unpleasant  interrogation  that  it  caused  him  grave 
mental  stress  and  created  a  frightening  and  aprehensive 
atmosphere  on  his  very  first  day  of  his  arrival  in  Canada 

(Canada  Council  for  Racial  Harmony) 


Mr.  B  came  to  Canada  as  a  visitor  from  India.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  Airport,  due  to  lack  of  communication 
by  the  Immigration  authorities,  though  interpretation  services 
were  provided.  Mr.  B's  relatives  were  asked  to  come  to  the 
Enquiry  office.  Airport  Road  and  were  asked  to  put  $2500  cash 
bond  till  the  enquiry  was  heard.  The  visitor  along  with  his 
family  and  lawyer  went  to  the  Enquiry  office  as  directed  by 
the  Special  Enquiry  office.  After  certain  discussions,  the 
enquiry  was  adjourned  for  the  next  week.  The  family  along 
with  visitor,  Social  worker  and  lawyer  left  for  home.  No  one 
mentioned  to  the  family  to  resume  the  bond.  The  following 
day  two  officers  came  to  the  visitor's  residence  and  took  him 
to  the  Immigration  office  -  Airport,  saying  that  he  had  run 
away  and  did  not  fill  the  bond.  He  was  pushed  aside  many 
times,  and  treated  as  a  criminal.  The  family  did  not  know 
much  English  which  created  a  great  confusion  and  they  were  very 
much  depressed  and  upset.  They  explained  the  whole  situation, 
but  the  officer  did  not  care.  The  family  went  to  the  Airport 
to  sign  the  bond,  and  they  lost  several  hundred  dollars  in 
their  restaurant  business.  The  visitor  was  mentally  tortured 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  Immigration  Authorities,  because  he  had 
not  done  anything  wrong. 

Mr.  B  was  so  bitter  with  this  experience,  that  he  did  not  want 
to  remain  in  Canada.  The  family  lost  at  least  $2700  in  fares, 
taxes  etc.  The  visitor  never  had  any  intention  to  remain  in 
Canada. 

(Victim) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  A  have  been  living  in  Canada  for  the  last  five  years. 
Mrs.  A  had  a  car  accident,  broke  both  arms.  She  had  an  opera¬ 
tion  but  it  was  not  very  successful.  Doctors  advised  the 
family  to  call  a  member  of  the  family,  when  the  second  opera¬ 
tion  would  be  done,  as  Mrs.  A  could  not  do  housework.  Mrs.  A 
sponsored  her  mother.  The  case  was  rejected  at  Delhi,  India. 

Her  mother  went  to  the  High  Commissioner's  office  in  Delhi, 
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for  a  visitor's  permit.  She  was  told  that  there  was  no 
problem  if  one  was  a  visitor  to  Canada.  Mrs.A's  mother  (53) 
and  her  son  (17)  came  to  Canada  as  visitors,  to  help  Mrs.  A 
in  looking  after  her  two  children.  The  immigration  officer 
was  not  happy  about  her  visit,  and  said  that  the  old  lady 
had  come  with  the  intention  of  working  in  Canada.  The  case  was 
transferred  to  Special  Enquiry.  The  case  was  rejected,  inspite 
of  providing  medical  evidence  that  Mrs. A  badly  needed  the 
operation.  The  family  lost  approximately  $3,000.00.  They 
asked  only  to  allow  them  to  remain  till  the  operation,  but  no 
one  cared  about  their  problem. 


(Victim) 


Immigration  officers  at  Toronto  International  Airport  harass 
Asians  entering  Canada,  the  leader  of  an  East  Indian  organi¬ 
zation  in  Metro  says. 

Habibur  Rahman,  president  of  the  Bangladesh  Association  in 
Toronto  said  Abdul  Huque,  25,  who  had  a  work  permit  to  teach 
at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  while  doing  post-graduate 
studies  in  statistics,  was  denied  entry  and  held  by  immigra¬ 
tion  authorities  Saturday. 

Huque  was  released  a  few  hours  later  when  friends  posted  a 
$1,000  conditional  bond.  When  he  appeared  before  a  special 
inquiry  officer  Monday,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Canada  as 
a  non  immigrant . 

Rahman  said  the  immigration  officer  refused  Huque ?s  entry 
because  he  was  carrying  U.S.  currency  and  had  the  address  of 
a  contact  there. 

Immigration  spokesman  Ron  Bull  said  the  officer's  examination 
suggested  Huque  didn't  intend  to  go  to  Saskatchewan. 

Later,  when  the  full  details  came  out  at  the  special  inquiry, 
he  was  admitted  into  Canada,  Bull  added. 


(Star,  September  2,  1977) 


Toronto.  Two  Pakistanis  detained  at  the  Toronto  West  Deten¬ 
tion  Centre  were  beaten  up  by  other  detainees  while  they  were 
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detained  for  immigration  hearing.  The  apparent  reason  for 
this  beating  was  racial  discrimination.  Mr.  J.  Malik  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  but  the  assailants  were  not  charged 
by  the  detention  centre  nor  the  police  informed  of  this 
incident . 

Mr.  Atta  informed  the  Pakistan  Community  Aid  Centre  of  this 
incident  and  request  help.  The  co-ordinator  of  the  centre, 

Mr.  Aslam  Khan  called  the  Staff  Sgt .  Montgomery  of  23rd 
division  and  asked  if  the  incident  has  been  reported  to  the 
police.  Staff  Sgt.  Montgomery  promised  to  look  into  records 
and  call  the  Centre  and  let  them  know  what  was  happening.  He 
called  them  back  as  promised  by  him  and  informed  them  that 
the  police  has  not  been  called  nor  the  assailants  charged. 
However  he  promised  to  deputies  two  officers  to  go  to  the  Deten¬ 
tion  Centre  and  find  out  what  had  happened. 

Sgt.  Smith  called  the  Centre  next  morning  and  informed  them 
that  persons  are  being  charged  on  2  counts  of  bodily  assault 
and  1  count  of  common  assault.  When  asked  about  the  reason 
of  the  beating  Sgt.  Smith  said  it  was  malice.  He  also  said 
that  these  same  persons  had  beaten  another  person  that  night 
before . 

We  failed  to  understand  why  police  were  not  called  by  the 
Detention  Centre  and  precautions  were  not  taken  although  these 
4  youths  had  beaten  another  person  the  night  before  and  were 
dangerous . 

(August  30/77,  Pakistan  Times) 


A  young  Pakistani,  his  mother  and  sister  were  just  entering 
Victoria  Building  to  see  their  friends  when  two  men  sitting 
in  a  car  began  shouting  ''you  Pakis"  and  started  laughing. 

The  Pakistani  man  replied  what  is  the  matter  with  you  guys. 
One  of  the  white  men  came  out  of  the  car  and  got  hold  of 
him  by  the  neck.  The  Pakistani  man  pushed  him  away.  The 
other  man  from  the  car  came  out.  The  argument  turned  into  a 
fight  which  lasted  only  a  few  minutes.  The  white  men  (aged 
21  -  25)  ran  away.  The  matter  was  not  reported  to  tne  Police 
and  there  were  no  injuries. 


(The  victims) 
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Mr.  B  was  at  his  home  when  the  paperboy  came  to  deliver 
the  paper  and  brought  a  friend  along  with  him.  His  friend 
made  reference  to  Mr.  B's  children  as  "Dirty  little  Pakis  , 
why  didn't  they  go  back  to  Pakistan".  Mr.  B  informed  the 
paperboy's  friend  that  "they  were  not  from  Pakistan  but 
from  Trinidad".  The  boy  continued  to  suggest  that  they 
were  from  Pakistan  and  "they  should  leave  Canada  all  to¬ 
gether".  Mr.  B.  stated  to  us  "a  lot  of  people  think  dark 
skin  is  dark  skin  and  it  really  doesn't  matter  where  you 
are  from,  whites  always  think  it  is  from  the  same  place". 

Mr.  B  is  very  upset  because  his  children  are  asking  him  if 
they  could  move  back  to  Trinidad  because  they  feel  very 
different  in  Canada  because  of  their  colour. 

(Anti-Racial  Action  line  -  Hamilton) 


Mrs.  C.  and  her  husband  and  son  have  lived  in  an  Apartment 
in  Hamilton  for  about  one  year.  From  the  beginning  Mrs.  C 
began  to  encounter  problems  with  the  Superintendent  of  the 
building.  Mrs.  C.  was  taking  garbage  down  the  hall  and 
the  bag  fell  open  and  split  on  the  hallway.  Mrs.  C.  went 
to  get  her  vaccum  and  by  the  time  she  returned  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  was  standing  by  the  garbage  making  comments  such  as: 

"You  don't  tie  your  garbage  up  properly". 

"You  people  are  all  dirty". 

"You  Black  people  make  me  sick,  you're  dirty  people". 

Mrs.  C.  also  mentioned  that  on  occasions  the  Superintendent 
had  told  relatives  of  Mrs.  C.  that  she  did  not  live  there. 

On  a  weekend  evening  Mrs.  C.  and  her  husband  returned  from 
a  movie  to  find  their  apartment  had  been  searched  by  the 
police.  Mrs . C  called  the  police  to  find  out  what  had 
happened  and  she  was  informed  that  "a  woman  called  in  and 
complained  about  people  coming  in  and  out  all  hours  of  the 
night  and  that  they  are  drug  users".  Mrs.  C.  does  not  know 
if  it  was  the  Superintendent  who  phoned  the  police  but  she 
suspects  it  was  for  she  does  not  know  of  anyone  who  would 
know  how  many  people  would  visit  her  and  her  husband. 

Mrs.  C.  has  been  getting  anonymous  phone  calls  and  the  person 
say s  : 

"You'd  better  get  out  of  the  Building  or 
the  police  will  always  be  on  your  tail". 

Mrs.  C.  claims  she  receives  this  same  phone  call  about  three 
times  a  day . 
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Mrs.  C.  feels  quite  strongly  that  the  Superintendent  does 
not  like  black  people  and  will  continue  to  help  create 
unnecessary  conflict.  Mrs.  C.  called  the  Action  Line  in  an 
attempt  to  vent  her  frustration  and  seek  advice. 

(Anti-Racism  Action  Line  -  Hamilton) 


Mr.  D.  who  is  a  newspaper  reported  contacted  the  Anti- 
Racism  Action  Line  regarding  a  letter  that  had  been  left  on 
the  editors  desk.  This  newspaper  reporter  read  the  letter 
and  felt  that  the  content  was  racist  so  he  contacted  the 
Action  Line  (the  reporter  did  not  know  how  this  letter  had 
landed  on  the  editors  desk). 

The  letterhead  was  that  of  a  Construction  Company  in  Hamil¬ 
ton,  which  leased  apartments.  The  letter  read: 

''Rudy  and  Sam  are  to  tell  Superintendents  to 
put  down  on  application  the  nationality  of 
applicants.  If  the  applicant  is  Negro  or 
Pakistanian  (sic)  then  the  office  girl  checking 
the  credit  must  be  extra  thorough  and  then  go 
through  the  application  with  Tony  for  him  to 
approve  or  reject”. 

The  reporter  also  knew  a  man  from  India  who  had  put  a  $100.00 
deposit  down  February  4  to  move  into  one  of  the  apartments. 
The  $100.00  deposit  was  returned  to  him  with  no  reason  given 
as  to  why  he  was  being  denied  the  apartment . 

The  reporter  gave  the  case  to  us  and  we  in  turn  referred  it 
to  the  Human  Rights  Commission.  It  is  now  being  handled  by 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  in  Toronto. 


By  Billy  Oliver,  Spectator  Staff  (Hamilton  Spectator,  March  77) 

The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  will  look  into  the  apart¬ 
ment  rental  practices  of  DiCenzo  Construction  Company  Limited. 

Commission  officials  are  concerned  by  a  memo  dated  Feb.  1, 

1977,  on  a  DiCenzo  letterhead. 

A  paragraph  reads:  "Rudy  and  Sam  are  to  tell  superintendents 
to  put  down  on  application  the  nationality  of  applicants. 

If  applicant  is  Negro  or  Pakistanian  (Sic)  then  office  girl 
checking  the  credit  must  be  extra  thorough  and  then  go 
through  application  with  Tony  for  him  to  approve  or  reject". 

Dr.  Tony  MacFarlane ,  co-ordinator  of  Hamilton  Anti-Racism 
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Action  Line  and  public  relations  officer  for  Hamilton  Anti- 
Racism  Committee,  said  the  paragraph  was  '’clearly  racist1  . 

Naison  Mawande,  director  of  conciliation  and  compliance  for 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  in  Toronto,  said  they 
would  look  into  the  matter. 

He  said  the  memo  had  been  drawn  to  the  personal  attention  of 
Commission  executive  director  George  Brown. 

Zaki  Haddad,  joint  proprietor  of  Speedy  Auto  Garage  on  Beach 
Road,  siad  he  would  be  willing  to  sign  a  complaint  against 
DiCenzo  Construction  if  the  Human  Rights  Commission  requested 
him  to  do  so. 

He  was  refused  an  apartment  in  Stoney  Creek  by  the  company 
and  had  not  been  given  any  reason,  he  said. 

Haddad,  33  said  he  was  born  in  Palestine  and  was  of  Moslem 
faith.  He  had  been  in  Canada  two  years. 

On  February  ,  he  applied  to  the  DiCenzo  company  for  an 
apartment.  He  answered  questions  on  his  background  and  gave 
a  $100  deposit.  He  was  told  he  could  have  the  apartment  key 
on  Feb.  25. 

He  was  living  with  his  wife  and  daughter  in  an  apartment  at 
Albright  Road.  His  wife  was  pregnant  and  they  needed  a 
larger  apartment,  nearer  shopping  facilities. 

He  returned  to  the  DiCenzo  office  on  February  25  and  a  girl 
told  him  he  had  to  see  the  manager,  someone  called  Sam.  She 
told  him  to  wait.  He  did  so  for  an  hour.  Then  Sam  phoned  him 
and  said  he  could  not  have  the  apartment.  He  would  not  give 
a  reason. 

Haddad  said  he  was  nervous  because  he  had  given  notice  to 
his  landlord  and  was  due  to  move  out  February  28. 

Haddad’s  $100  was  returned.  He  later  rented  an  apartment  on 
Mohawk  Road  East. 

Haddad  said  he  had  never  been  in  arrears  with  his  rent  or 
had  trouble  with  a  landlord.  His  wife  subsequently  had  had 
a  son  early  in  March  and  they  were  now  negotiating  for  their 
first  house. 

Antonio  DiCenzo  could  not  be  reached  through  his  office  and 
was  interviewed  at  his  Cortina  Crescent  home.  He  denied  his 
company  practised  any  kind  of  discrimination  and  said  there 
were  Negro  and  Pakistani  residents  in  some  of  his  buildings. 
He  said  the  reasons  for  rejecting  a  rental  application  would 
be  if  the  applicant  is  in  debt,  if  wages  were  not  sufficient, 
if  the  applicant  had  bad  credit,  too  many  children,  or  had 
been  a  bad  tenant  elsewhere. 
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He  was  not  familiar  with  the  Haddad  case.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  memo  were  three  signatures  and  a  set  of  initials. 

One  of  the  signatures  was  S.  Carrafiello.  A  reporter 
asked  to  speak  to  Carrafiello  on  March  18  and  was  told  he 
had  left  the  company  a  week  earlier. 

Carrafiello,  who  has  an  unlisted  telephone  number  was  said 
by  DiCenzo  to  have  been  dismissed.  Rudy  Loffelman  the 
company's  property  manager,  was  shown  a  copy  of  the  memo. 

He  said  he  recalled  it  but  did  not  know  who  wrote  it. 

He  said  the  initials  at  the  botton  of  the  letter  were  his. 

One  signature  was  that  of  Carrafiello  and  the  other  two  were 
those  of  office  girls.  He  said  the  signatures  and  initials 
were  affixed  to  indicate  they  had  read  the  letter. 

(Anti-Racism  Action  Line,  Hamilton) 


In  July  1977,  271  Pape  Avenue,  the  property  of  Shromani 
Sikh  Society  next  door  to  their  church  was  damaged  by  some 
young  white  men  who  were  actually  seen  by  the  tenant ,  throw¬ 
ing  stones  at  the  windows.  Police  were  shown  the  damage 
and  the  exact  location  of  where  the  young  men  live.  But 
still  police  told  the  authorities  of  the  Shromani  Sikh 
Society  to  go  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  lay  the  charges 
themselves . 

(Shromani  Sikh  Society) 


Mr.  B,  former  president  of  Shromani  Sikh  Society  Toronto, 
along  with  his  younger  brother  and  his  wife,  came  out  from 
the  Sikh  temple.  On  their  right,  while  Mr.  B's  family  were 
entering  their  car,  four  white  men  sitting  in  their  car  in 
front  of  the  Sikh  temple  started  shouting.  Mr.  B  ignored 
them,  but  then  one  white  man  came  out  of  the  car  and  tried 
to  hit  him.  He  was  hit  back  by  Mr.  B  then  another  fellow 
came  out  with  an  iron  bar,  and  hit  Mr.  B. While  this  was 
happening,  a  few  Sikh  Community  members  came  out  of  the 
Temple  to  give  assistance.  The  case  is  under  investigation. 
The  incident  occurred  on  July  14 ,  1977. 


(Shromani  Sikh  Society) 


Schools 


Mr.  'A'  was  a  student  of  Kent  School.  A  group  of  three 
boys  and  one  girl  followed  him  from  school,  and  abusing  him. 
One  of  the  boys  hit  him  from  behind.  The  rest  started 
hitting  him.  The  boy  was  beaten  badly.  The  incident  was 
reported  to  the  Police,  and  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Principal  of  Kent  SchoPl.  The  Police  and  the  Principal 
promised  to  help.  The  culprit  was  not  found,  and  the  matter 
was  dropped,  without  any  further  action. 

(Globe  Ranger’s  Club) 


In  July  1977,  a  South  Asian  boy,  studying  at  Pape  Avenue 
School,  was  followed  by  three  kids,  between  the  ages  of  15 
to  17.  They  hit  the  boy,  and  removed  his  turban.  The 
following  day,  the  victim's  mother  accompanied  him  to  school. 
She  too  was  hit  by  the  same  group  of  boys.  The  matter  was 
reported  to  the  Principal.  No  action  was  taken. 

(Shromani  Sikh  Society) 


In  Etobicoke  School,  one  Sikh  kid  who  is  10  years  of  age 
was  a  constant  victim  of  racial  slurs  and  even  physical 
assaults.  Once  he  complained  to  his  teacher  of  being  called 
a  Paki  by  others.  The  teacher  instead  of  trying  to  teach 
the  ignorant  children  to  be  friendly  with  the  Sikh  kid 
asked  him  "if  you  are  not  a  Paki,  then  what  are  you".  The 
Sikh  kid  came  home  weeping  and  told  his  parents  that  even  his 
teacher  has  used  such  remarks  infront  of  other  children.  The 
matter  was  reported  to  the  Principal,  but  he  too  was  not 
responsive  and  just  told  the  parents  that  other  kids  practice 
name-calling  and  he  can’t  do  anything  about  that. 

(Shromani  Sikh  Society) 


Mr.  Gogna  very  recently  moved  to  Hamilton.  He  has  been  in 
Canada  for  approximately  12  years.  He  was  born  in  India. 

Since  he  has  moved  to  Hamilton,  his  daughter  has  experienced 
physical  and  verbal  harassment.  Very  frequently  his  daughters 
have  been  called  "Pakis".  One  of  his  girls  was  recently 
pushed  In  front  of  an  approaching  bus  by  a  student.  Regar¬ 
ding  the  incident  Mr.  Gogna  commented: 

"This  Incident  gave  me  much  cause  of  concern;  so 

I  phoned  the  principal,  relating  the  incidents 

and  other  harassment  of  the  children.  The  principal 
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did  not  sound  so  concerned  but  he  assured  me 
that  he  would  see  what  he  could  do.  I  was  not 
surprised  when  a  few  days  later  he  did  not 
start  an  investigation  and  the  students  conti¬ 
nued  to  molest  my  girls”. 

A  counsellor  advised  this  individual  to  have  a  personal 
meeting  with  the  school  principal  before  any  further  action 
would  be  taken.  Mr.  Gogna  followed  the  advice  only  to  learn 
that  the  school  principal  had  by  that  time  begun  an  investi¬ 
gation.  His  daughter  was  approached  to  identify  the  offen¬ 
ders.  Mr. Gogna  called  us  back  a  week  later  telling  us  that 
he  was  very  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  meeting  he  had 
with  the  school  principal. 


(Anti-Racism  Action  LIne-Hamilton ) 


Walking  on  the  Street 

An  elderly  man  from  India  on  a  visit  to  Canada  was  walking 
to  the  shopping  centre  in  the  Jane/Finch  area,  at  12  noon. 

He  was  harassed  many  times,  his  turban  was  thrown  away,  and 
was  hit  many  times.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  police 
many  times.  The  incident  occured  on  Sept.  9?  1977. 

(Canada  Council  of  Racial  Harmony) 


Mr.  G  was  walking  to  his  house  from  the  Pape  Avenue  Subway. 

A  white  youth  named  Robert  who  lives  only  four  houses  from 
Mr.  G,  punched  him  many  times.  His  nose  started  bleeding. 
Police  were  called  and  the  incident  was  reported  and  the 
attacker  identified.  The  victim  was  told  to  go  to  City  Hall 
and  lay  charges. 

On  Sept.  20,  1977?  around  6  p.m.  Robert  and  his  brother  were 
shouting  "Paki  go  home”,  near  Mr.  G's  home.  Mr.  G  came  out 
and  was  hit  many  times  on  his  head  with  sticks  which  opened 
a  wound.  The  Police  and  ambulance  were  called  for,  by  passer¬ 
by  s.  The  victim  received  eight  stitches.  The  victim  identified 
the  attackers  but  the  officer  did  not  take  any  action.  The 
victim  was  told  to  lay  charges  at  City  Hall.  The  next  day  he 
brought  the  warrants  and  gave  them  to  the  police  office  at 
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5*1  Division.  The  officer  visited  the  attacker’s  home 
and  discussed  the  incident.  Then  the  officers  visited 
the  victim  and  told  him  he  first  attacked  Robert,  his 
brother  and  father.  Mo  action  was  taken  against  the 
attackers,  inspite  of  hospital  treatment. 

(Canadian  Council  for  Racial 
Harmony ) 


Two  men  from  the  Sikh  Association  went  to  the  Woodgreen 
Community  Centre,  then  parked  their  cars  in  a  side  street, 
and  walked  towards  the  Community  Centre.  Two  white  young 
men  and  a  girl,  partially  drunk  said;  'Hey  Pakis ,  why  don't 
you  go  back  to  your  Country'.  The  South  Asian  man  answered 
back,  and  an  argument  started.  Half  way  through  the  argument, 
the  white  men  started  throwing  beer  bottles.  No  one  was 
hurt.  The  Indian  boys  went  to  the  Community  Centre  for  help. 
Meanwhile  two  more  white  men  joined  the  group.  The  discussion 
turned  into  a  fight.  The  fight  lasted  for  seven  minutes. 

No  one  was  hurt.  The  Police  was  called.  The  matter  was 
discussed  I  believe  the  case  is  under  investigation.  This 
incident  occured  July  15,  1977. 

(Sikh  Youth  Association) 


Mr.  D  was  chased  by  group  of  white  youths  while  coming  home 
from  work  on  a  bicycle.  He  was  pushed  down  and  punched  by 
the  youths.  The  victim  was  not  badly  hurt,  but  shaken.  He 
told  his  brother  about  the  incident.  Both  brothers  came 
out  with  baseball  bats  for  a  fight.  Fortunately  they  could 
not  find  the  boys.  They  reported  the  matter  to  the  police, 
but  were  advised  by  the  police  not  to  lay  charges  against 
the  white  youths,  because  the  case  was  weak  as  there  were 
no  witnesses.  The  investigating  officer  visited  the  assai¬ 
lants  home  and  talked  to  the  family  and  told  the  family 
to  apologize  to  the  victim.  The  matter  was  then  considered 
closed.  The  incident  occured  June  2,  1977. 

(Peel  Association  for  Community 
Relations ) 


Mr.  Y  was  on  his  way  to  the  bank  in  the  afternoon.  He  was 
stopped  by  two  youths,  who  assaulted  him.  Mr.  Y  sustained 
injuries,  but  he  reported  the  matter  to  the  police.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  youths  also  made  a  counter  complaint  against  Mr.X 
accusing  him  of  hitting  them.  As  a  result  Mr.  Y  lawyer 

advised  him  not  to  proceed  further  with  his  law  suit  against 
those  youths. 


(Mr.  D.  Souza) 
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THE  BRITISH  COUNCIL 


65  Davies  Street  London  W1Y  2AA 
telephone  01-499  8011 


your  ref 


our  ref  GEN/ 17 3/ 9C 


OVERSEAS  STUDENTS'  FEES  AWARDS  SCHEME 


This  scheme  of  awards  covers  full  fees  at  universities  and  local  education 
authority  colleges  for  students  from  developing  countries.  (Students  studying 
at  private  colleges  will  not  be  eligible  ) 

The  Scheme  is  financed  by  the  Ministry'  of  Overseas  Development  ar  d 
administered  by  the  British  Councils  The  number  of  awards  made  is,  however, 
fairly  small  and  it  is  expected  that  most  of  them  will  go  to  students  at 
advanced  or  postgraduate  level  who  are  studying  in  the  applied  sciences, 
technology,  and  the  social  sciences  although  students  studying  other  subjects 
will  be  able  to  apply,  Only  students  who  appear  likely  to  make  a  real  contribution 
to  the  social  and  economic  development  of  their  countries  when  they  are 
qualified  will  be  eligible. 

The  award  only  covers  the  cost  of  approved  fees,  including  those  charged 
for  admission  or  registration,  matriculation  or  matriculation  exemption, 
graduation,  tuition  (sessional  or  terminal),  course  examinations  and  special 
fees  such  as  lecture  fees  and  laboratory  fees  which  may  be  necessary; 
subscription  to  students'  unions,  amalgamated  clubs  and  junior  common  rooms  where 
these  are  compulsory  and,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  university  and  college  dues. 

Students  wishing  to  apply  for  an  award  must: 

1,  already  have  secured  a  place  at  a  university  or  local  education 

authority  college; 

2.  have  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  themselves  throughout  the  period  of 

their  study; 

3:  make  application  through  the  college  or  university  at  which  they  have 

obtained  a  places 

Students  financed  from  British  Government  sources  or  by  international 
agencies  or  by  their  own  governments  will  not  be  eligible,  neither  will 
students  already  receiving  help  from  the  Overseas  Students'  Special  Fund, 


F  C  Keys 

Overseas  Students'  Fees 
Awards  Scheme 
Scholarships  Department 
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APPENDIX  II 


OTHER  CONCERNS  NOT  COVERED  IN  THIS  REPORT 


1 1 . 1  Recognition  of  World  Religions- 

Many  religions  represented  among  the  South  Asian  Community  in 
Ontario  are  concerned  that  the  Religious  Institutions  Act 
recognises  only  Christanity  &  Judaism. We  would  urge  official 
recognition  of  all  the  World  Religions  none  represented  in 
Ontario . 

The  religions  for  which  we  seek  recognition  are  definitely 
not  sects  and  command  sizeable  followings  in  Ontario.  The 
religions  are  Hinduism,  Islam,  Buddhism,  Jainism ,, and  Zoroas¬ 
trianism  . 

11 . 2  Harassment  by  Immigration  Officials 

Immigration  officials  all  over  the  country,  and  in  particular 
at  the  various  airports,  tend  to  behave  with  incoming  immi¬ 
grants  in  a  very  high  handed  manner.  Again,  the  thrust  of 
their  rude  behaviour  is  mainly  aimed  against  coloured  immi¬ 
grants.  In  fact  even  Canadian  citizens  are  often  held  up 
at  airports  and  unnecessarily  harassed  for  no  ostensible 
reason  than  the  colour  of  their  skins.  The  South  Asian  Com¬ 
munity  would  like  to  join  with  all  other  immigrants  in 
expressing  their  concern  regarding  such  demeaning  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  these  officials. 
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